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Famine strikes 


flood-stricken 
North Korea 


John Gittings 


OOD rations have been cut dras- 

Lically for 22 million North Kor- 
eans as the world's most isolated 
regime struggles against flood 
damage and a catastrophic fall in 
production. 

Rations for coal miners and 
others doing heavy work have been 
almost halved in the past year. Six 
ınillion children are also on short 
rations and many show signs of 
stunted growth. The World Health 
Organisation says medica] services 
inl the country are "very 

€". 


Cereals are supposed to provicle 
three-quarters of the average calo- 
rie intake, with the resi coming 
fronı fish, meal, vegetables ancl iil. 
But Ulnitecl Nations officials say {hat 
because of "chronic shortages”, 
these are seldom available. 

Reports from UN aid officials, 
who have heen given exceponal ac- 
cess tO normally closed areas sincê 
last sunııner's floods, show that te 
North Korean crisis gaes far deeper 
than was originally thought, The 
floods are seen as tlie last straw 
after fjve years of declining food 
production. 

Poor climate and mountainous 
terrain, says a joint report by the 
World Food Programme (WFP) and 
the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tlon (FAO), obliged North Korea to 
rely heavily on intensive use of 
chemicals and electric power to im 
prove and irrigate the land. But the 
loss of ald from China and the for 
mer Soviet Union, and Pyongyang's 
low credit rafing abroad, meant 
these inputs could not be main- 
tained. Cereal production has de- 
clined every year since 1990. 

UN officials who have travelled 

continued on page 3 
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decision. ‘The move had nothing to 
do with Mr Mas'ari not being "con- 
ducive to the public goocl", as re- 
quired by the Immigration Act. 

Lord Avebury, a Liberal Democ- 
ral peer and chairman of the 
Parllamentary Human Rights 
Group, said the expulsion was a 
breach of Britain's obligations 
under the UN Convention. He 
added that "highly improper" criti 
cism of Mr Mas'ari by Mr Rifkind 
had seriously prejudiced the asylum 
seeker'a case, 

George Galloway, the Scottish 
Labour MP who has championed 
the Saudi opposition, wrote to the 
Hone Secretary, Michael Howard, 
saying his decision to deport Mr 
Mas'ari was a “sordiel act ûf obei- 
sance to the arms dealers in Britain 
and the diclalors in Riyadh", 

Rosie Douglas, leader of the left- 
ist Dominica Labour party, is visit- 
ing Britain by chance and joined the 
campaign against Mr Mas'aris ex- 
pulsion from Britain. 

Opposition to the move iı Do- 
ıninica has already been voiced by 
the former prime minister, Eugenia 
Charles, and by the island's main 
opposition ltader, Brian Alleyne, of 
rightwing Dominica Freedom 


The Foreign Office continued to 
insist there had been no “quid pro 
quo” increase ir aid to Dominica, 
though the Overseas Development 
Administration said that British aid 
to Dominica was now “on track” to 
increase to £2 million from £500,000 
last year as a result of (he clearance 
of debt arrears. 

Mr Mas‘’ari was imprisoned and 
tortured in Saudi Arabia before he 
came to Britain in April 1994. His anti 
American organisation campaigns 
for an elected government and 
against corruption and the presence 
of foreign troops in the country, 

Saudî Arabia is Britain's iSth 
largest export market. More crucial 
still ig the $30 billion alYamamah 


‘armsforoll deal, signed by Mar- 
.garet Thatcher in 
‘involves the supply of British Aero- 


1985, which 
space Tornado aircraf and other de- 


fence equipment over 20 years. 


‘Arms and the man, page 10 
Comment, page 12 


quartera, many echoed the view 
that Mitterrand'’s greatest : 
achievement was his commit- 
ment to a united Europe. 
. Former café owner Yvette 
Ouge, aged 63, who had voted 
Socialist all her Hfe, saici: “He 
was anı enormous pillar of both 
politics and intellectual life, He 
helped along.the modernisation 
of France to an unbelievable ex- 
tent while uniting Europêë.” ` ` ` 
; Not everyone praised him, A :. 
history teacher, aged:70, i 
paid tribute to his Jeaderahip.  ' 
while feeling “allenated by hia 
ideas”. Another.man. called him 


a “rascal”. . 


Obituary, pagê 6i .. ;.: |, 
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Mohammed al-Mas'arl, vociferous critic of the Saudi regime, 
threatened with deportation to Dominica PHOTO: GRAHAM TURNER 


“people in British business” about 
Mr Mas'ari, who was “complicating 
our relations with the Saudis”, 

“If people come here and use our 
hospitality in order to attack ex- 
tremely friendly governments with 
whom we have good diplomatic and 
very good trade relations, we haye a 
very difficult balance to strike. On 
this occasion, we haye concluded 
that British interests do require hig 
removal,” Mirs Widdecombe said. 

Claude Moraes, director of the 
Joint Council for the Welfare of. 
Immigrants, said her comments 
exposed the decision to legal chal 
lenge because shé had acknowl 
«edged that the Government had 
used discretion in the deportation 


Danielle and sons at his home in 
Latche, south-west France. 


| ident Jacques Chirac used hiş 


new yéar lire to a medin to 
pay homage tp his predecessor, 
“During his 14 years [in power], 
Mîr Mitterrand wrote an impor-, , 
tant page ln the history af our. | 
country. He guaranteedthe ,, 
funicflqniig of our institutions, ..;. . 
he guûrded the demoèratlc , . ''. 
process wilh serenity,” he sald. 

. Leaders from arouad-the, 0 
world pald tribute:to Mitterrand: 

„_ Atthe Socialist pûrty bead... 


The British deportation order 
against Saudi Arabia's most promi- 
nent dissident will be challenged in 
the courts, human rights and politi- 
cal leaders pledged, after a govern- 
ment minister admitted the decision 
had been taker ta protect relationa 
with the kingdom, 

But the Government appeared 
ready to brazen out the controversy 
with its unqualified confirmation 


‘that the expulsion was primarily 
‘aimed at maintaining good relations 


with thê oil-rich Saudis. 
The Home Office minister, Ann 


Widdecombe, denled that there had 


been any “blackmailing pressure", 
but said the Government had had 
representations from Riyadh and 


family grave, was due to takê ' 
place in Jarnac, the small town 
in south-west France whére he. ' 
was' horn and of which he sald, 
in his heart, hé had never left, 

! Mitterrand, who Was presi ' 
dent for two tertis — from 1981 
until May last year — wag said to 
have died at his desk at 8,S0am, 
ı Tothéendl, he had énjoyed ã 
PMC 
BehnainGu, a family friend apd , 
blograpkier, said Mitterrand had 
ppent Christmas with his come 


. `. | panion, Anhé Pifigeot; aid their " 


daughiter, Mazatine, in.the Egypt 
An resort of Aswan. He then çel- ا‎ 
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HE British government last 
week bowed to pressure 
from the Saudi regime, the 

United States government and 

British arms conpanies when it or- 

derecl the deportation of Saudi Ara- 

bias most pronıinent clissident to a 

tiny Caribbean island. 

Mohammed alMas'ari, leader of 
the influential London-based Islamic 
opposition group, the Committee 
for the Defence of Legitimate Rights 
— who last year applied for political 
asylum İn Britain — was given 10 
days to appeal against his removal 
to Dominica, or report to Gatwick 
airport on January 19, 

Mr Mas'ari, who escaped from 
Saudi Arabia via Yemen, was told by 
the Home Office that his application 
was being refusecl "without substan- 
tive consideration” and that Edison 
James, the prime nıinister of the for- 
mer British colony of Dominica, had 
agreed to give hin asylum. 

News of Mr Mas'ari's cleportation 
ortler came on the (lay the Foreign 
Office announced that Andrew 
Green, currently in charge of Mid- 
dle East policy in London, has been 
appointed British ambassador in 
Riyadh — reflecting llıe pivotal 
nature of the Saudi relationship. 

Mr Mas’ari's removal would be 
an enormous relief to the Foreign 
Office, which has found his pres- 
ence in Britain an embarrassment in 
relations with Saudi Arabia, a key 
export market and political ally in 
the region. 

In recent months the question of 
what to do with him has become an 
obsession for senior mandarins as 
British businessmen were repeal- 
edly warned of sanctions by Saudi 
Arabia if action were not taken. 
King Fahd is understood to have 
personally demanded Mir Mas'ari's 
expulsion when the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Malcolm Rifkind, was in 
Riyadh last November. British- 
owned multinational such as Vick- 
€rS and British Aerospace told the 

Tıment İt must act or face a 
devastating toll in lost contracts, 

The latest move to get rid of Mr 
Mas'ari was greeted with outrage by 
human rights and Middle East cam 
Paignera. : 


Tributes pour iii as Frarice mourns Mitterrarid! 


"| ebrated Néw Year with hia wife, 
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RANCE was preparing this - 
week for a period of solemn 
rellgious mourning for its ` 
avowedly agnostic former preal- 
E Françols Mitterrand, who 
ed on Monday, aged 70, after a ' 
three-year battle against prostate 
e 0 
butes from world leaders 
lowed İn, and red #oseg were" ` 
ا‎ ardinary'citlzens at '  : 
at ré at : 
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QAOUTH AFRICA 1 ¥ 


First innings 

A C Hir hon û Russoll b Cork 

dG Krasten c Thoıpe b lut 

"W J Crcnjo 2 Atherlon h Marlin 

Û J Gilinan ¢ Rusaol b Cik 

J J Rhodes c Smith b Cork 

E N Mc Mulan c Rirasal b Hirrgworth 
1D J Rhardaon c Russell b lngworh 
S M Piûllgek bw b Cork 

© R Matihawa al Ruasal b Blngworth 
A A Donakl nal Gul 


Has EBEE SAR. 


Total (158.5 overs] 


Bowlligı Cork 43.2-12-113-4; oll 294-7821, 
Martin 23-9-78۰1; Illingworth 30.8-B-1063. Hd 1:1. 
32 -(. اھ3‎ 2-0-60. 


1 
ENQLAND 
Firat Inning® 
"MA 


RKI rih c Hirdson lb Donalkd 
PJ Marin b AGT 

MC kît nût ort 
Extras (b9, w1, nb) 

Total {120.4 overs) 


ا 


Bawflngı Donald 75.4-7.40-3; Pooch 2483S 
Adams 37-1 3-75-3. Malhewa 20-7-420: Min! 
68-30-1; Gronje 1-1-0-0. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Second Innings e 
A Û Hidsin cç Russell kı Martin 1 


û hirstan o Ringwoarih 

“WY J Cronjs c Rs3ell b Martin 1 
Û J Gulinon at Russell b IIngworlh 1 
JH Rhodes Ibu bı Cork, 

BE N Mk: MıEanı c Hick Lb Uh 

1D J Richardson ¢ Russell Db Cork 
3 MPallock c Cork b Nlngwurih 
C A MallnEwê û ã b Ibrugworth 

A A Donald nal oul 

P A Adams not cut 

Exiras {b, b7, w1. n3) 

Tota! (ior d dez, f5 :3 Cvors) 


Fle = FE — 


Bowilngı Cok 24 2-5-23۰3; Maryn 174-3913. 
lingwayth 22-7۰45-3. 


ENGLAND 

Sacond Innings 

"MA Arba bwe ls Murlthewrs 
A SGM L Pu Pon bi Cirald 
J E R fanlllirı lber lı AJarrıgs 

a FP Thorpe Fil nt 

G AIC Rul oul 

Es.trae (tA. I3. w1, nS} 

Total (lor 1. O2 ovarsl 


ع e‏ س + ا 


Bowiingı Pullozk 10 4-150. Donald 144-00-1, 
Arlama SA. 13-81:1, HMA, Mılorı 14-10-0. Maa! ‘ 
10-20-1; Eiralorr 2-1۰10, 


a young spinner Paul Adams 
PHOTOCRAPH: CLIVE MASON 


them wonder if they are quile as 
goocl as they make themselves out 
to be. Twice now, in Jolıanuesburg 
and here al Sl George's Park, Eny- 
land have gone inlo the final clay 
faced with the probability of defcal 
and instead have lost a total of four 
wickets, Not only has defeat beer 
avoided, this has been nıanaged 
with ease. 


South Africa 


in action on his Test debut 


guard at The Wanderers, lie has 
shown what is possible. And thouzglı 
it would be good to see the tea do 
it without the captain having to 
show the way, his colleagues are be- 
ginning to respond. 

Here Atherton had the sort of 
game with the bat that has served 
not only to blunt the South Africa at- 
tack all series but, perhaps, to make 
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Cricket Fourth Test: South Africa v England 
England enjoy a 
rare good run 


in the ‘same number of Tests — 
against West Indies, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Australia — they 


'won tiie same number of games, 


three, but were beaten in twice as 
many, six. The obvious conclusion 
is that although England are not yet 
a team able lo atorm citadels — of 
the modern Australia or the erst 
while West Indies — they are a 
damned sight harder to beat. 

Ãa the current series İs showing, 
that buya time: avoid defeat when. 
not at your peak and you survive to 
play well another day. And when 
you do that often enough it be- 
comes a habit every bit as much as 
does losing. 

Some of the credit for this harder 
attitude goes to Raymond Iling- 
worth. The England manager iş not 
the suprerne master of psychology 
he believes himself to be — his 
philosophy is stick-oriented in a car- 
rot-free zone — but despite some 
odd selections and antipathies he 
has helped inject toughness into ele- 
ments of the side, 

More credit goes to Atherton, the 
man at the sharp end, He has led 
England in 28 consecutive Tests 
now, And lost 10, But four ofthe de- 
feats came in his first seven 
matches; six defeats in 21 subse- 
queut matches sounds much more 
respectable, “We have to become 
harder to beat,” has been his clarion 
call. 


in his own way, never more 
vividly illustrated than in his rear- 


Mike Selvey In Port Ellzabeth 


ITH 1995 already deep in 
W hyperspace ard the yr 


derlying slate of the Eng- 


land team still problematic, it ië 
important to reflect on just what has 
been ‘achieved in thëè past 12 
months. ا‎ 

Ã year ago in Sydney, England 
went into the third Teat after maul 


ings In ‘Brisbane and Melbourne ' 


with their confidence as tattered as 
the burst spinnakers in the Sydney- 
Hobart yacht race. Things, it would 
be fair to say, were at a low ebb. 

What a difference a year makes. 
Starting at the SCG, where they 
came within a whisker of victory, 
England played a total of 13 Tests, 
winning in Adelaide and then beat- 
ing West Indies at Lord's and Old 
Trafford last summer, 

Against that they lost three times: 
convincingly, to a superior side, in 
Perth; horribly at Headingley; and 
unfortunately, given the appalling 
conditions presented to both sides, 
at Edgbaston. The other seven 
gariesa were drawn. 

Withîn these bare statistics, how- 
ever, there arc signs of stability, 
Last Saturday's draw here, the 
fourth of a series hit by weather, 
mearis that Afthertoıı's men have 


now gone seven Tests without de- 
feat, It is 14 year's since England last 


enjûyed such a run. 


That record compares favourably 
with the previous 12 months when 


Sporting Honours 


A dream year for Edwards : 4 


tain awarded the OBE, sald: "l 
doıı“t know how deserving 12 
of it but obviously I'm very 
leased.” 
The former Lions tean-mal# 
Deaıı Richards and Robert 
Joncs are made MBEs for the 
services to Rugby Union. Jot 
sald: “I am as delighted will 
an any achievement on tê 
pllich,.” url 
Anothor Welshman gim 
honoured, the Liverpool strk' 
Ian Rush, said: “I remembeî 
Kenny Dalgllsh getting bis 4 : 
thinking it wan great even ® 
know someone who hadî 
.ceivedi one.” Ee 
. Karen Dixon, a member 5 
Britain's three-day event e i 
thought she e ا‎ 
until after the rnp iy e1 


yéar-old from County Durbeê ; 
aald: “Pm thrilled but a Hê 


Nine years after his MBE™ 


میم 


ا 
pion Joey Dunlop :‏ 
OBE for breaking Mike : f:‏ 
ا Hailwood’s record for‏ 
.Man TT wins. Another dy :‏ 
to Kendra Slawinskd, Ef.‏ 
former netball cpplelnrı e gf :‏ 
Ted Lowe, the qui : :‏ 
anaoker, broke out oth‏ 
to ãay of hia MBE: Tam. ¢,‏ 
lighted.” E‏ 


43-year-old motorcycle eh? 


Don Beet 


HE world-record triplc- 

jumper Jonathan Edwards 1s 
as thrilled with his MBE, 
awarded in tlıc New Ycar 
Honours List, as hc was with his 
other achievements over A re- 
markable year. 

The modest man from 
Gateshead — and son of a Devon 
vicar — wlıo was recently named 
BBC Television’s Sports 
Personality of the Year after his 
exploits at last year's world 
championships, sald of his 
award: “Tm thrilled. Ifa a great 
honour, 

“Outaide of actual athletics 
thie achievement, along with 
winning the BBC award, has 
been one of my dreams, Now it 
has come true and J have got 
both of then.” ' 

Dermot Reeve is never lost for 
words and after belrig awarded 


an. OBE the talented cricket cap- ` 


tain and mimic said: “I'm flat- 
tered but Warwickşhire's 
sucèesged Over the past couple of 
years are not just down to me.” 
More honour came 
Warwickshire’s way when thelr 


A‏ ت 


exêëcitlve of the Test and County 
Cricket Board, was given a CBE 
for his services as an adminils- 
trator, 
Shaun Edwards, the Wigan, 


Î England ahd Great Britain cap- 
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2 Protective gear İn front of the 
curtain (5) 

3 For certaln, It will get 
complicated (9} 

4 Flan, unopened, in great place 
to buy a tlcket {7) 

56 One with authority to bid about 


98 (7) 
6 Bust of model! (approximately) 


(5) 

7 Find innocent crealure following 
one into the river (9) 

10 Badge of the Mediterranean 
hybrid {7,5} 

14 Flights go round it, It's sald, to 
apply careful scrutiny (9) 

16 It may be upset, but ls flt to 
carry suspiclous parce! (5,4) 

18 Say nothing to boy about Pole's 
self-obsession (7) 

19 Victim of Initial confusion to trall 
round bearing {7) 

22 Get used to being In flower (5) 

24 True centre of Rornan Empire (65) 


Last week's solution ` 
TEENS EPEEE 
EITETAT UDELUG 
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SN E 
EENEERE 
lock, leavi 1 no clue (8): 
20 inalst on publicity (5) 
21 Tturn green before whining (7) 
23 Working man absorbing one of 


one's dreams (7) 7 


26 National ravê-up in disarray (8) 


26 Ablow adding nothing to battle ١ 


(5) 3 
27 Unfortunats lapsë, on one 

oceaslon, in War of the French ' 

Department (5,9) ! : 


Down . 
` 1 It's rewarding for king bird 
(12) 


î Largely shunning Ihnovatlon; like 


@ Guardlan Publications 
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Get wind of a bolsterous 
1 | ep ON 

1 Miany returning weary from 
i. desert (5) 


1ِ 


Draw concluslon about city of 
Wless ernlnence ز8‎ 


۱ 


1 


the sister (7) 

Ona causing breach In 

accountants affictlon (7} 

13 Ruler turning on a man of faith 
5 


15 Renewed grant to tame the. 
Shrew (9). . 
17 Expert and apprentice break 


iie س‎ 
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. ‘Engineer’ killed 
by phone bomb: 


2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Hostilities break out 
over Northern Ireland 


UGO YOUNG'S commeutary | port in that country he is testifying 

(“Peace and goodwill but not | to his clairvoyant powers. There is 
yet in irelanıl", January 7) illustrates | certainly no evidence to back him 
all 1oo well the kind of attitude | up. Indeed, all the evidence is that 
wlıich has allowed the situatlon in | the people of the Republic and Na- 
Ireland to drag on for so long. Alter | tionalists in the North are united 
all, why bother with facts when he | and firnı in their coınmitment to the 
can muster a post-iımperial sneer? goal of a united ireland. They are, 

A cursory glance at the enıploy- | however, willing to compromise for 

ment statistics will show him tlıat j the present in the hope of winning 
Catholics are still heavily diserimi- | over the so-called loyalists in time. 
nated against in Northern Ireland. A |j In doing so they show a commit- 
cursory acquaintance with the situa | ınent t» the cause of peace which is 
tion on the ground will tell him that j sadly lacking fronı the current gOV- 
young men in Nalionalist areas con- | ernment in Britain, from Unionist 
tinue to be harassed by the security j leaders, and from certain news- 
(forces, and that the Brilish army is | paper coluınnists. 
using the ceasefire (and it has been | Graham Day, 
culled a ceasefire — another facD to | Falkirk, Stirlingshire 


much vaunted “compromises” of Mir 
Young's, and that gives tle Irish a 
valid claim to a tradition of compro- 
mise. Whether a lasting peace can 
be created in Bosnia will depend on 
whether the majority communities 
can set up systenıs of government 
in which the minorities can trust 
and even participate. 

The Israeli withdrawal from the 
West Bank is at a somewhat more 
advanced stage than the Irish situa- 
tion. Such action by Britain in 
Northern Ireland might gain a very 
positive regsponge from Sinn Fein 
and the IRA. However, the Rabin as- 
sassination is a sample of the reac- 
tion which could be expected fron 
the Proteslant paramilitaries if such 
a move were to be contemplated. 
Also, the Israeli withdrawal may 
stop short of a complete handover 
of all of the occupied territory, just 
as Britain failed to relinquish all of 
the territory held in Ireland in 1922. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 3 


gy, (Murayama. 
U Quits in favour 
of ‘new man’ 


2 e Kevin Rafferty In Tokyo | 


'APAN'S trade and industry nıin- : 
.ister, Ryutaro' Hashinoto, is to | 
succeed ‘Tomiichi Murayama as 
prîme minister, after:all. three part- 
ners in the coalition government 
gave ‘him thelr backing. The 
changeover. marks the rehirn to 
power of the Lîberal Democratic 
Party' which has dominated post 8 
war Japanese politics, . : 

With the three coalition parties 
holding more than 290 of the 511 i 
seats in the lower house, Mr 
Hashimoto, the conservative LDP'S 


Briefly 


Double 
explosion ¥ RECOLLECTION is hal le 
British government did nol a 

WAS MOVED by the Leiter from | cel the existence of Dachau, Belsen, 

Namibia by Margaret Braclley (De- | Auschwitz andl the other camps until 
cember 31), which brought up two | the endl of lhe war when the evidence 
pressing issues related to nines, The Û was inescapable. Had the current - : س‎ 
closing of mines that procluce pre- | proposals for asylum seekers been in Derek Brown In Jerusalem: 
cious and semtprecious stones and | effect llen, would we have been aş 
various ores has terrible conse- | sured that Mir Hitler had been dene 
quences for all who live andl work in | cralically tlecled and thal the 
the area; the problenı of landınines is | German Jews were in ıo danger? 
also devastating for local communi- | Name aud address supplied 
ties, indeed for wlıole countrics. 

In 60 countries around the world, 
from Afghanistan 1o Mozambique, IKE MANY, 1 lou am dismayed 
from Canıbodia to Yugoslavia, ıand al- by Britislı government sugges 
most every place in belween where | tious lo block asylum seekers from 
there has been a recent conflicl, 110 j some countries. I is ullerly foolish 
million landmines are waiting to kill | not to consider a case on ils individ: 
or maim. Nato forces arriving in j ual merits, especially as the informe 
Bosnia are already becoming victinıs | tion available ınay well have beer 
of landmines, Most of then do their | critically distortedl: a wlıite lisl could 


sure at the news, The secret ger- 
vice,' Shin Bet, and its overseas 
HE most hated man in lsrael Î counterpart, Mossad, have mur- 
was killed last week in the Î dered at-leaat four [Islamist leaders 
1 Gaza Strip — executed by a İ in the past 15 months. n 
tiny bomb hidden in a mobile phone, ÎÛ ‘Ayyash has been hunted since 
Yahya Ayyash, kıown as the En- Î 1992, Since he came to public atten- 
gineer,.is said to have planned and Î tion, he has been the devil incarnate 
organised the killing of more than | to'many Israelis, anda cult hero to 
70 و ا‎ spate of | Palestinians, . - . - 
guicicle bombings. He was almost The hunt for ‘his in: 
certainly murdered by [sraeli intelli- j focused. ori an e Fere le 
gence agents who have been hunt | traitor, Kamal Hamad, a business 
ing him for more than three years. man implicated by his own fanıily. 
According to Israel Radio, Ayyash, Mr Hamad, widely rumoured to 
aged 32, died İn an explosion in.the j have fled to New York, is the uncle 
Jabillya refugee canıp, in the north of |j of Ayyash's friend Ossama Hamad. 


strengthen its fortifications in bor [s the Israeli government going | work long after the military has lefl, be a whilewash. : : 

der areas. So much for a reliance on to hang on to a piece of land on the | and %0 per cent of victims are civil- Culombia, for’ instance, where 1 ا ا ر‎ Pales- | A friend of Ayyash since their e 3 nl to win a formal 

“historical” grievances. S$ NOT the present IRA ceasefire a | West Bank to placate the settlers | ians, 3) per cent of them women antl j presently live, was recently black | Ayyash, himself a ists Heil 2 ا‎ ire e ا‎ ent confirming his 1 
: 1 e cellular tele- . 


. - . ر‎ 2 r" 4 ٣ 1 1 ا‎ 1 1 0 1 ٠ 11 1 1 ۲ 1 ا‎ 
The historical grievances Young | f compromise? For further compro- | and avoid further assassinalions? children. Each year an estiınated | listed by Anınesty International i 2 | maker, was killed by a 20-gram j phone which killed Ayyash from his But leaders of the main opposi- 


refers to are, no doubt, such things | ımise to be possible there has to be E PCallanan, 26,000 fall victim to these insidious j the situation here is in fact much : : Ay’ 
aa the British government's shoot- | negotiation. Of course the British ford, Essex weapons, which conlinue tu be laid j wurse than anything they de | € charge packed into a cell a He said his uncle may 0 e (New Frontier 
lokilt policy. the runuing of death | government's objective is a total aud at a rale of 2 million to 5 million a | scribed, with lhe displacenienl and Hamas, the minority Islamist hd known about the explo- ب ا با‎ at what they saw 
squads both within and without Ihe | permanent cessation of paramilitary year. Landmines are cheap to buy — | large-scale murder uf indigenous group to which he belonged, warned ا‎ ۰ in it, but suggested ا‎ 1 e transfer of * 
RUC and arnıy, and the provision of | activilies in Northern [reland, in- A world from $3 to $30 — but cosl frum $30 | populations by the stale —~ with lhe of retribution, "The Hirsh ف‎ 1 ad co-operated with Israeli ا 21 ر‎ a mass res- 
wenpoıu'y to Inyalist terrorists — all | cluding the hanclover of all weapons to $1,090 to remove, hence (he snail | complicity uf the US aclntinistration | will reach the hand which be- "Perhaps he thought they put in to force a ا‎ 


like pace of removal. — bing a regular fetture uf life. 
Many landınines are laid in prime | Timothy Duuting, 

agricultural areas, rendering ihe | Afercltn, Colontbia 

land useless, or terribly tlankerutis, 

Women apd children coll citing 

walter and firewonil, or picking up 


of whiclı has taken place in the past | and armaments. But John Major 
10 years. Nat what ınost people un- | wants lhis before any negotiations 
lerstand by “histary", Ihough the | commence. What would he want 
usage is teclınically correct. Going | rem negotiations then? A promise 
back a bit further we fincl cliscrinî- | from the IRA not to raise any mort 
nation even more widespread than it | ımouey for the purchase of arms in 
is now: violent pogroms ancl a police | retuı'n for his promise to put troops 
state which bore comparison wilh | back in to protect tle Catholic cont 
the South Africa of the time. munities again? 

The fact that Nationalists seem Each of the conflicts referred to 
willing to put such things in the past j by Hugo Young is at a qulte differ- 
for the sake of peace is, I think, a | ent stage from the others, The 
magnificent example to a British Î Bosnia settlement, if implementecl, 
government which has done noth- | will now enter the “partition” stage. 
ng but stall sînce the IRA an- | A situation much like that which 
nounced its ceasefire. brought the Nortiern Ireland terri- 

1 can only assume that when j tory into being as a political enclave 
Young says that the goal of a united | in 1922. Which incidentally also haj+ 
Ireland no longer conımands sup | pened as a result of one of those 


commentators also expressed un- 
ease at the fourth change of prime 
minister since elections in 1993, 

Mîr Murayama announced to a 
stunned nation tlıat he planned to re- 
sign because the new year was time 
for a new man with new icleas to tale 
over. “In spile of a series of unex- 


disservice 


OUR LEADER (January 7) 
rightly castigates the Govern- 
ıment for squandering one of ils [ew 
remaining assets, the BBC World 
Service, It is high time that it was 
separated from the Foreign Office. 
Some years ago, the World Service 
had to suspend its service in Span- 
ish directed at Spain, a country with 
many Anglophiles. The cost repre 
sented one per cent of the FCO's 
expenditure in Spain — the sort of 
figure achievable by turning off the 
lights in the embassy. 
Anolher cut in the bıılget is for’ 
overseas aid. Britain's proportion is 


hind this crime and will deal with it | some listening devices,” he sai 
as it should be dealt with," it said. But Kamal f Hamad is ا‎ only 
Yasser Arafat, the PLO leader, | suspect In what appears to have 
sail to have visited the Gaza | been a convoluted Israeli plan. An 
OEE RES اا ا ا‎ Israeli plane flew over Ayyash's 
landmines designed lo luk like cradling Edward Jenner 2 condolences. ا ا‎ ELE 
toys, are especially vulnerable. solving the smallpox pirublen . Ayyash was at is li 
Wurld leaders, including Pupe {Culin Luckhurs1, December wanted list. He bec linked with TT E 0 : 1 د ا و ا‎ 
John Pau 1 Bishop Desmond ‘Tul, member thal r 4ع ا‎ 11 suicide-bombing missions be- | sama's parents in Beit Lahia village. | Hero's ê Ã Palestinian b e a 
alai Lama aık SEY | PI EY urtley a: tween April 1994 and Novenıber Û Osama, a Hamas activist aged 27, | PLO leader, Y jer Arafa E i E e E E e 
eneral a a r She ا ا‎ e اس ا‎ killed 75 people, mostly j| said the telephone rang at about r i E j ora 
support the internalional ban on j nation in Turkey in lhe Il cen sraelis. Thirteen bombers also died. | 9am and h k 1 o Ye be ig 
lındmines. It is sad thal nations, | tury, where il was alreacly an old Israel neve its | hit he call form his ther, Alief a, the a oc 
including China, Russin ud ihe | one having bven practised ill he | assassination اوا‎ a Lait Ay aah RS Terry offers troops for Golan ine nee: on 
ae aes Sû nofa rien | Arab wur sire a ers OF Al__ polices nd curly sources did | ©1 VIRE away to lel n een | THE Ualed Steals rendy to. | witdraw, lo demandlag cast | E a ALi 
: H attempt to conceal their plea- | privately. Suddenly, I heard the ex- = troops to monitor iron ly papa a I 


the use of landmines al {lie Ovluber | Cunlitct. . ra 
19%4 Vienna mecling lo review (he | Pri A Jones, + . plosion and looked back and saw | peace on the Golan Heights if In previous rounds of negotla- 0 E RT 


ا 


: : 1 ke,” he said on his release after | both Israel and 
already well below that of other | 1980 UN Protocol un the use of anl Û PBiugtt, Zimbabwe | ۹ n . arael and Syria request tions the US has signalled its ing theii’ 
= western countries, although Baron- j personnel landmines. We ci only اط ع ا ا ا س‎ 0 the US defence secretary, | willingness in principle to con- Mr j aa i 
ess Chalker claims that it goes to | Lope that when the 44 nations re Mr Arafat said the assassination | M i E cn aE oa tribute troops to a Golan peace. | known as “Grandpop” and famous 
uar lan deserving causes andl is beller “tar | convene in Geneve in Jinuary hey ۳٣ THE ight uf the mosl recen! ê hn OF ihe Teracli PIO e writes Derek Brown. | keeping force. anly for his bushy eyebrows, had 
gelecl". Now deserving causes will | nake beller prugrvss, episndles in the Windsur Fulies. Sa iS1 GEC bods haa pa E Israel and Mr Perry this week went fur- had no experience of ministerial of 
Weekly lave lo go without and the larget | Diva Quick, may | direct lo Their Royal High: with both the Gaza Strip and th rr month. After ther, “If the peace agreement be- Î fice when he was thrust into the hot 
٠ will he smaller. HWonicn's Comniissinn Jor Refuker esses The Prince inl PricesS ا‎ West Bank ا‎ P and the Î years of stalemate, there la ıow İ tween Israel and Syrja is seat in summer 1994, 
The Tories boast that “in Torcign | Women and Children, Neto irk, ISA Û Wales il sugeslion wliiclı was firs In the West Bank and the Caza e rhe e aa reached, and we hope and be- Tabloid newspapers sail Mr 
Subscribe to e ® | a | te i a Ba N e ETE E EAS TTT 
: : : rule O 1 the streets were eerily quiet. The | ofth 8 lave a pliable 1 
RS ‘arye IY? quiet. lhe e negotllations, ls fo : 
. و‎ Setting O J E EE overwhelming response to a strike | hard for yet another Middle Enst bolî Harael and Syria recta he را ا د ا و ا‎ 
ا‎ a 11 ore [ 1 tere stin 1 Mast gracious qucen, we thre ا ت‎ Hamas reflected the Palestini- breakthrough in President US to participate in that, we are Î and the effects of earthquake aid 1 
3 bs to rights implore ans outrage at the assassination. _ | Clinton's re-election year. «prepared to do that," he sald. .. | terrarist nttacka oo e a 5 
١ 1 8 . OUR LEADER about (he Work To gu away and sin 110 mort. 2 2 a E i 1 dra the Golan after meeting the Israeli prime ' | Mr Hashimoto whose character 8 
1 1 POI nt of vıew Service was both nıisleadiuz ARTIN WALKER'S usual high Or, if that fart be tno great, sassination of. Yitzhak Rabin has | in 1967, Syri ioe red Î minister, Shimon Peres. Î is in marked contrast to Mr Mura- | 
ال‎ and repeated certain errors which quality perceplious antl analy- To go away ai any ralt. resigned. The man, identified only by ial rears ا‎ Au During his visit to the Middle. Î yama's, was struggling to put: to- 
8 The Gian Was have appeared in the press before. | ses failed him ¢(Decembur 31} un his first initial, "kaf is being investl- | peace Tarael while tact 2 East Mr Perry announced two ۰. | gether’ a.. cabinet ori Tuesday as ` 
| 1: SubeoHption rates y ê e The facts are as follows: the verdict in the O J Simpson case. Î F fvor Gould, Î gated by the assassination inquiry knowletlging that it will E E hr ern including $190 mil. | critics. blasted his coalitions policy 
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book launch tlıis week. It Takes A 
Village; And Other Lessons Chil- 
dren Teach UIs is the title, which 
jist about sums upı this glutinous ef- 
fort to soften the First Iady's image. 

A pity her book-launclı interviews 
were overshadlowecl by the belated 
discovery of the recorcls of her legal 
work for the Whitewater company, 
which showed that she had billed 
the firm $6,000, at $120 an hour, for 
legal services. Fifly hours of work 


industialists who worked for lhe 
“Tuyota car company. A secrclary 
was algo killed in the attack, 


RANCE will complete 1ts 


nuclcar weapons tests in the , 


South Pacific by the end of next 
month, President Chirac said. 
Paradise lost, page i3 


Chris Drake ln Nicosia 


YPRIOT police officers have 
been accused by the islal's 
president of murcler, bombings, 
arson attacks, ancl being deeply ir- 
volved in underworld battles for ihe 
control of (lrugs, prostitulion ancl 
gambling. 
In an astonishing public announce- 
nent wlich shocked the couuulr'y, 
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1 dleclass tax cut and "end welfare as | visions, are deliberately nat funded. 
ommMUuUnNnISTS PIOt aSSauit on Yeltsin O DUsINesS IIKe SNOW business |e This is the real threat, Unless 
ي‎ Z derstood The Co will put th dy brought him at times b called “Ton Wal 0 ا‎ i Hor 0 i bu ا ا ا‎ er erra 
David H yuganov is understood to support ¢ Communists put their | ready brought at times bitter ne Wolf’ aeized at billion’ in cuts. : ug. However, under | budget plan the Republicans can 
اداه‎ a noarr-communist as its politically | men at the head of some key com- | opposition from farleft groups | least 1,000 hostages at a hoapl. The USA this week | less important e e a a ing ا‎ 0 phase two system of voting | swallow, they will keep open only 
HE victors of last month's |j powerful Speaker, mittees, as in the last parliaınent, | within the communist movement. tal and maternity home in nelgh. ——————————————_ أ‎ these conservative Democrats have Congress voled to kee the for particular programmes | those bits of government that suit 
general election, Gennady ing the example of the for- | but their main task will be to create Even in Mr Zyuganov’s own party | bouring Dagestan on Tuesday Martin Walker finally signed up with the Repub- | the current US وا‎ Heta 2 e federal agencies, the | them. 0 
Zyuganov’'s Communist Party | mer Speaker, an excommunist, | a shadow cabinet, not to block gov- | tlıere is a wide divergence of opin- | and threatened to shoot them if ————_———— | [cans on the core issue of Medi | running until January 26, but onl ۲ tn Publicans have it clear that The casual way that this is being 
ofthe Russian Federation, met in se- Ivan Rybkin, who got so close to Mr ernment legislation. lion on some of the main policies, | Russia does not withdraw its NLY our secular age could | care. This means that the White | Clinton delivers a seven- rear budget O wC la ge le) e ay oa a 
cret this week to discuss their tac- | Yeltsin that his party falled miser- The reasons for this approach are | Party policy is to re-nationalise raw | troops from Chechenia. have so stubbornly refused | House may now face a bipartisan | which the Congressional Budget i will d ا ا ا‎ i Dolo 
ucs ‘for the second stage of their | ably In the elections, the Commur | many. First, the Communist victory, | materials — oll and gas, as well as ا‎ to acknowledge the work- | majority big enough to pass a | Office declares to be in balance ¬ 0 e society, which found Itself funded 
assault on power: unseating Boris | nlat leadership will not seek the which exceeded their own expecta- the coal, minerals and timber indus- ings of Providence's wry sense of | Medicare-cuilting budget over a This, it must be stressed, is the id 2 e ls F ا ا ا ی ا و‎ 
Yeltsin from the throne. . limelight by proposing one of their | tions, created a huge wave of expec- | tries. Mr Chikin said that while in- NE of the worat anowatorms humour İn the monstrous blizzard | presidential veto, which would be | economics of Alice in Wonderland FBI he Dri 0 Be | mk ak he Republicans had 
After taking 157 seats, more than Î own for the post. For one thing, the | tation which could easily turn sour, | dustries which were monopolies in more than 70 years thıat struck the eastern states, clos- | disastrous for Clinton, What the Republicans really want is . he _ Drugs Enforcement | wanted to fund, while slashing away 
a third of the new Durua, party lead- E is alga’ a permanent meme {| particularly as parliament is consti had ta came under state control, the | bianiketed the eaatern United ing down the federal capital of So, while each party nervously Î the symbolic act of n by E e e i at budgets that help bring atudents 
ers are sanguine about their | ber of Mr Yeltsin's kitchen cabinet, Î tutionally weak. private sector would also be present, | States on Sunday, depositing 2f Washington on the very weekend | looked back at its own ranks for | Clinton. They will not of course get : John Boeh 1 ha on- | tothe US on scholarships, Was State 
chances of winning the presidential | the security council, and although The second is the calculation that However, the Zyuganov leader- j of snow in places and stranding that the squabbling politicians had | signs of desertions, a complex tri | it, since Clinton is already drafting i pe R hice cC man Î Department Diplonıatic Security, 
election in June. One central com- | the voting İs secret, Mr Rybkin has | Mr Zyuganov could only win if he | ship opposes "revolutionary change”, | thousands of travellers. grumpily agreed to re-open the gov- | partite deal was agreed. In phase | the State of the Union address | ence called e ا و ای ب ا‎ 
mittee member said: “We need a | to share at least collective responsi | represented the interests of a | recognising that redistributing busi- ernment after three weeks of shut | one, Congress voted money to re- | which will pay tribute to the Repub- | the Justice Department “that pn f Feng Fl elt 
strategy, not to gain as much as we | bility for the botched assault on Û broader political spectrum than his | nesses and property could well re- down. The deal was reached late on | open the closed public services of | licans for their modes! part in carry- | very important 0 us”, But tw ihe ا‎ a nk 
can but lose as little as we car.” Chechenla. party. Valentine Chikin, chief editor | sultin “civil war. IVARO ARZU of the Natlonal Friday night. On Saturday morning, | parks, museums, passport offices | ing out his 1992 campaign promises functlors of the Justic D a 
Acutely aware of the party's ideo- For anather, a “Red Speaker” | of Sovietskaya Rossia, and a central | ® Russia's foreign minister, Andrei Advancement Party, de- museums and parks and federal of Î and the like. In phase two, it voted | to balance the budget, deliver a mid- | the civil riglıts a the ا‎ di 
logical divisions, the personal ambi- | would be held responsible by the | committee rmember, said: “The ex- | Kozyrev, has resigned to take up his j clared victory in Guatemala's fices began hesitantly to stir once nilirust di- | Washington Post, page +6 
tons which will prevent the j rank-and-file for not confronting the |j ample we have ir mind is François | seat in parliament His announce- j second-round presidentlal elec: inore, and by Sunday, three feet of 
opposition from fielding a single j government or ita economic poli- | Mitterrand. Once he became presi- | ment, which came as no surprise, i tions over Alfonso Portillo of the snow on Pennsylvania Avenue frus- 
candidate, and the expectations of | cies, while providing an easy target j dent, he became president of all the | was accepted by Mr Yeltsin, who Î Guatemalan Republic Front. trated the belated compromises of 
its.votera, Mr Zyuganov is likely to | for the presidential administration, | French and even di himself | said he was thinking “more and Le Monde, page 20 White House and Congress, On 
put his pragmatism to full use. Vladimir Gusev, a negotiator from | from his Socialist government. This | more" about running for a second Monday, the government was 
One of the first signs of this will | Vladimir Zhirlnovsky’s Liberal De- | is a normal process.” term. closed even nore decisively than it 
be a marked restraint in the carve- | mocratic party, has been mentioned Mr Zyuganoy's pragmatism is, CAR belonging to the lawyer had been the previous week. 
up of important Duma posts. Mr | as a compromise candidate. however, not risk-free, It has al- | Washington Post, page 16 of Jennifer Harbury, the The great storın closed airports, 
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leader allegedly tortured and e of ا‎ of 
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Washington. olinas. The news of the weather 
Nato clear Involved mercifully pushecl the Washington 
wrangles off the front pages, and 
- : d , EFTIST guerrillas in Turkey alsû robbed Hillary Clinton of much 
landmines In murders E a of the publlclty she wanted for her 


HE first casualties in the Nato- 

led peace implementation force 
in Bosnia are, — as military plan- 
ners feared — the victims of land- 
mines, writes David Fairhall. 

Two British soldiers were injured 
at Sanski Most last month, and an 
American was seriously injured 
when his vehicle detonated a mine 
near the River Sava. Last week two 
Bıitish soldiers wer'e injured in the 


Sarajevo suburbs. Glafkos Clerides claimed that sume EDUM MITEE, a leader of Suggests rather more involvement Off h I 

Between 4 million and 6 million of the killings were carried ouıt with LL Nigerian minority righis 2 اا‎ e had hitherto ac- 8 Ore nvestm ent 
mines havc been laid throughout the full knowledge of senior officers | group of thc hanged Ogoni Ale ge littl : 
former Yugoslavia since the war and that police involvement in un- Î activist Ken Saro-Wiwa, was ays a little odd in presidential 
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election years, Washington has now 
become a thoroughly dysfunctional 
city as President Clinton and the 
Republican Congress take every po- 
litical dispute to the brink of bureau- 
cratic disaster, Some 280,000 
federal government employees have 
been sent home without pay for 21 
days, and another 480,000 have 


arrested at a rally in the sould 
eastern Rivers sinte. 


UROPEAN sclentista have 

managed to create fleeting 
atoms of anti-matter for the first 
time. They said nine “and- 
hydrogen” atoms were created 


derworld corruption reached {le 
force's highest levels. 

The island's boaal of a low crime 
rate is a standard part of its adverlis- 
ing to attract tourists, Close to iı nıil- 
lion Britons take their holidays lere 
each year, it is also home 1o lwo 
British bases with 10,000 service- 
men and their families, and the re 


began, and as the troops spread out 
across unfamiliar terrain blanketed 
in snow American commanders be- 
lieve this is tlıe most serious threat 
they face. 

The problem is far too big for 
eyen the 60,000-strong inplementa- 
tion force {[For) to tackle alone. It 
is relying on local militias who scat- 
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6 OBITUARY 
A maker of modern France 


. FraRÇOIS Mitterrand 


first secretary of the Socialist party, 
a position he held for 10 years. 
Uader him the party became the 
vehicle for a generation of polilical 
talents and ambitions, who fell 
under the spell of a leader wita 
could combine inspirational warnıth 


honourable defeat of the Socialist 
parly in the 1986 legislative elec. 
tions was turned to his advantage. 
By staying in office and appointing 
the Gaullist leader Jacques Chirac 
prime minister, he inaugurated the 
periotl of cohabilation. This enabled 
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him lo consolidate a highly effective 
profile as the venerable, but vigilant, 
guardian of constitutional propri 
eties and national solidarity against 
the aggressive neo-liberalism of 
Clirac. Potential enıbarrassments 
like the 1985 Raiııbow Warrior scan- 
dal, in which Freneh secret services 
blew uj a Greenpeace boa! in Aurtk- 
laud harbotu’ were shrugged aşide, 

The second period also saw ihe 
European Conınyunity move to the 
centre of the polilical agencla. He 
sept Jincques Delors to Brussels; 
wurked to heal the running sore of 
Britain's Community conlribution; 
and put lıis authority behind the Sin- 
gle European Act. He strolled to vie- 
lor}' in the 1985 presidential 
election, standing on lıis record and 
personality and articulating a collec- 
{ion of liberal-souıtling platitudes 
thal bore Jittle resenıbiance to lhe 
ambititus policies of 1981. His sec- 
ond term soon turned sour. 

His problems originated iıı a ser- 
ies of (lomeslic and international 
crises, His governııenls were quite 
unatble ta prevent widening social 
inequaliües and to slow the mar'clı 
uf unemployment to 1lıe 3 nuillion 
mal'k, :ın increase lhat provel a fer- 
tle reeruiling ground fur the ex 
ree right politics of lae Peu's 
Nialional Front. The collapse uf the 
Soviet empire lefl France once again 
exposed to (he iwful qunyer of Its 
neighbour across tlw Rhine. Mier 
runtl slrwe energetically IG orgin’ 
ise the new Eurupean (lisortler by a 
series of diplomatic moves, uf which 
he most substantial was tie 1991 
Maastricll Trealy, tccelerating thé 
process of ComunUnily imegr'Alion. 

A series of seantlals involving lie 
Sacialisl parly and presidential ASS 
ciales «lid untold daınage İn a con’ 
try which always belicves the wars! 
uf its rulcrs. Mitterrand survived 
charges ol personal corruption; bul 
his haughty manner and his exlrav 
agant use of public money for pul’ 
lie, aud private, ceremony caused 
Erent rescnlment. 

Milerrand made {he clisastraus 
ntiscalceulallon of sickiung his r€ 
speclecl prime minister Michel Ror 
card and replacing him by Edith 


| Cresson, of who il miglit politely 


be said lat she was z4 long-time 
friend. Cresson proved totally uf” 
able {o win iie respect of the nation, 
(lragging Millerrarıcl (own with her. 

Miilterranti was unable to achieve 
more than {he narrowest of major 


ties in the 1992 referendum on i' 
Maastricht. Within months ‘the 


Socialist parly he had done so much. 
‘to create went down to over wlıeln! 
ing defeat in the parliamentary elef: 
tions and plunged into,.recriniin#;. 
tions, İn a melanclıoly epilogue. his 


lasl socialist priıne minister, PlerTê,) 
Bêrégovoy, shot himself out. of.deg j: ! 


pair that he too was gccused.of fina®. 
,cial malpractice. 

Once again Mitterrand's hef ۱ 
„toughness . and imperturbabi HY; 
‘came to the surface, Hİs opponent, 
continued to treat him with wary If. 
‘spect and his presidency did-not si, 
fer the .fate of American. eqyival alent, 


like Carter. Machiavelli never be |. 
came Lear, ‘though the revelations | 


‘of his Vichy past , Inevitably PO 
the question of what, apart. fromm 


own star, he,had ever believed i i. Û 


el: fF &. 
:Françols Maurice Marlş Mitterrand ا‎ 


paliticlan, born Octpbar 29, 1816:. 
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with chilling remoteness. 

In 1972 he negotiated an alliance 
with. the still powerful Coınmunist 
Party that enabled hin to ınounl an 
impressive second bid for the presi 
dency after Pompidou's death. In a 
tuilling contest, he lost by under 
,İ per cent of the vote to the non- 
'"Gaullist conservative, Valéry Gis- 
carl d{'Eslaing. 

These high points were, however, 
matched by lows tliat often seenıecl 
to leave him politically dead. He 
came badlly out of. May 1958, being 
rejected by radicals as just anotlıer 
machine politician and denounce] 
by constitutionalists for wlıat looked 
like an illegal bid for power, Ten 
years later, his entire strategy for 
gaining power — the alliance with 
the communists — collapsed wlıen 
the latter took fright at the advance 
of their socialist rivals and sabo- 
taged the expected victory of the left 
in the 1978 parliamentary elections, 

The collapse of the communist 
vote in the 1981 presidential elec- 
tion allowed Milterrand to sweep to 
power in the second round at the 
head of a coalition of socialist entlıı- 
siasts, communist voters, and Gaul- 
list and non-party malcontents, It 
was a sensational victory and one 
that Mitterrand iınmecliately consol- 
idated by holcling fresh elections [or 
the National Assembly in which lle 
socialists triumphed. 

Mitterrand's presidency can be 
dividecl into three periods. In the 
first, he and his governmenis 
sought to realise the economic, s0- 
cial aııd political reforms of French 
sacialism. The guillotine was alol- 
ishecdl; civil liberlies andl Lratle union 
rights were strengthenecl; local gv- 
ernımen was [reed from the slifling 
embrace of centralisalion; ancl wel- 
fare benefits were increased, ‘Tle 
core innovalion, however, was al 
extensive programme of nationalisit- 
tion and demand stimulalion thul 
set France on û course diamelrienlly 
opposed to that being followed in 
the US and Britain, Il was sınall 
wonder thal Mikterrand became A 


He shared with 
de Gaulle a cold 
ruthlessness and 
a refusal to bow 
to US hegemony 


beacon of hope for the faltering 
European lelt who chose to over 


look his resolute support for the in- 


troduction of Cruise missiles to 
counter the Sovtet threat. 

Within two years of taking office, 
Mitterrand'’s recovery programme 
crashed because of low investment, 
soaring inflation and a depreciating 


currency. Thus in 1983 a second 1! 


period began as Mitterrand aban- 
doned the dream of “socialism in one 
country" and turned to the new 
orthadoxies of sound money and 
company profitability’, 

His conversion was probably 
made easier by the fact that his so- 
ciallsm had never been based on 
economics, In the short term, em- 
ploynient and his popularity plum- 
nıeted. But his. control over his 


ministers and over the soclalist maj- . 


ority in the National Assembly re- 


mained intact and’ gradually the | 


French ecanomy recovered its com- 


1: ı.petitienesk, Even the ‘morê: than . 
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He was distrusted by the left for 
his willingness to lock up Algerian 
natianalists once the war of indepen- 
dence began in 1954 and by thê na- 
tionalist right for his Europeanisnı 
and lis support for selfgovernment 
for France's sub-Saharan colonies. 
This period gave Mitterrand his rep- 
utation for Machiavellian cunning. 
To say that his name was made by 
the Fourth Republic is a dubious ac- 
colade gîven the regime's collapse 
İn the face of decay at hoıne and in- 
surrection in Algeria. 

What saved Mitterrand fı'on po- 
litical oblivion was peradoxically his 
absolute refusal to compromise with 
the new political order established 
by de Gaulle in 1958. He opposed de 
Gaulle's return to power and in a 
famous pamphlet, Le Coup d'Êtat 
Permanent, denounced the autlior- 
itarian nature of the new Fifth Rep- 
ublîc, În the short tern, this oppo- 


sition cost him dear, He lost his 


National Assembly seat in the 1958 
elections and was refused entry to a 
new leftwing grouping, the Parti 
Socilaliste Autonome. He was then 
nearly destroyed in 1959 by a scan- 
dal in which he waa falsely accused 
—~ aş it much later transpired — of 
setting up a fake assassination at- 
tempt, He was out of officé for 23 
years. 

Mitterrand's long march to power 
through the Fifth Republic began 
with the 1965 presidential contest. 
His very isolation made him an ex- 
pendable stalking horse for the big 
battalions of the communist and s0- 
cialist parties in a contest which 
everyone expected de Gautlle to-win. 
The 45 per cent of the vote that ' Mit 
terrand won in round two suggested 
that there might be political life 
after de Gaulle, 


In 1971 he engineered the: sort of 


political operation ‘at - which: he 


‘excelled 1y gena anl تخد‎ 


Marshal Pétain’s collaborationist 
Vichy government and waş awarded 
the regiıne's nıedal of honour, To 
his enemies this showed his dupli- 
citous opportunisn1, to his support- 
erg it demonsirated his Intelligence 
in finding a cover for his resistance 
work, 

Mitterrand emerged from the 
war with a wife, Danielle, daughter 
of a resistance leader, to whom he 
Sayed married despite an almost 
legendary string of affairs. Cru- 
cially, the war defined Mitterrand as 
an opponent of the two principal 
forces of the New France — 
Gaullism and communism. At a 
memorably unsuccessful meeting 
with de Gaulle in Algiers, he refused 
to acknowledge the latter's author- 
ity over the ftesistance movement, 
an acl of insubordination that the 
general never forgave. Af the sanıe 
time, howeyer, he resisted the 
smothering embrace of the Frenth 
Communist Party which had 
emerged as France's largest politi 
cal movement. This double refusal 


‘of allegiance gives a üinity to the 


whole of hia subsequent career. 

By the age of 30 Mitterrand was 
established as a drivingly ambitious, 
independentmindecl, professional 
politician. Elected .to the ‘National 
Assembly in 1946 for the largely rur- 
al department of the Nitvre, he re- 
tained his seat for all but three of the 
next 35 years and acquirer the local 
power base — mayor of Chûteau- 
Chinon, menıber of the departmen- 
tal council — that all Frenelı politi 
cians regard as a vital political 
resource, In 1947, he became the 
youngest government minister this 
century and he subsequently served 
in a total of 11 cabinets during the 


Fourth Republic. No one doubted. 


his intelllgence or, his capacity for 
hard work; what waş. queried was 


the integrity 0 his coivitius. 


terrand an Manday at the 

age of 79 removes from the 

European political sfage one of its 
most tenacious leading men, . 

He will be remembered as the 

leftwing president of France wlio in 

his two terms of office between 


T HE DEATH of François Mit- 


1981 and 1995 taught socialism tlıe - 


realities of power in a postMar xist 
age and who sought to convince hiş 
fellow citizens Ihıat European inte- 
gration was tlhe means to fulfill 
France's self-proclaimed mission iu 
lead Europe. 

His eleclton to the presidency in 
1981 was the culmination of a politi- 
cal odyssey that had started 35 
years earlier and had survived 
setbacks which would haye de- 
stroyed a less single-minded 
ambition. His career combined ıno- 
ments of great national popularity 
with long periods in which he was 
distrusted as a scheming and un- 
princlpled adventurer. 

Towards the end of his second 
term, he became the rmost unPOPpu- 
lar' president in the history of the 
Fifth Republic. The publicising of 
his links in the second world war 
with the collaborationist Vichy 
regime, and even more of his friencl- 
ship with René Bouquet, who super- 
vised Lhe rounding up of the Paris 
Jews in 1942, caused utter disnıay to 
those who had regarded him as the 
champion of republican values, 
Posterity is likely to be kinder and 
Lo place him, alongside de Gaulle, as 
a key figure in lhe creation of ınod- 
ern France. 

The comparison with de Gaulle 
never failed to infuriate the gen- 
eral's acolytes, for whom Mitterrand 
personified the corrupt political 
class which hatl done so much ¢lain- 
age lo France before the adlyent of 
the Fifth Republic. Yet there are 
similarities between the two men. 
They shared an Olympitan manner; 
a deep interest in literature and his- 
tory; the capacity to behave with 
cold ruthlessness towards oppo- 
1enls; aud a refusal to acknowledge 
the right of tlıe United Slates to de- 
ternıine tlıe foreign policy of its al- 
lies. Above all, Mitterrand taught 
„the French left to accept the institu- 
tional order created by de Gaulle 
‘after 1958, 

. Little in Miiterranıd's background 
sııggested the future course of his 
career. Born in 1916 in a small vil- 
lage near Cognac in the Charente 
department, he was one of eight 
children and grew up in a fanıîly 
that was bourgeois, conservative 
and Catholic. He dil not rebel 
against this background either aS a 
schoalboy or as a law student in 
Paris. To the extent that he was in- 
volved in the fIrenetic politics of the 
1930s, his sympathies lay with the 
nationalist right tather- than with 
0 causes such as the Spanish 
Civil Wı 

The pa world war was the 
making of Mitterrand. He fought, 
and was decorated for bravery, in 
the disastrous 1940 campaign that 
.led to the fall of France. Like de 
Gaulle 25 years earlier, he was 
taken prisoner by the Germans. 
Unlike de Gaulle he managed to 
„escape from caplivity and returned 
to France, What happened next 
provides the background to the first 

„great controversy of. his career, 
‘Mitterrand became an important 


„resistance leader ant took part in 
.the liberation of Paris ion 1944.. But... 
'he also accepted employment from . 
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Blair unveils ‘big 
idea’ for economy 


“Ûur welfare state at the moment 
isnt functioning in the way that it 
should. It is neither helping tlıose 
who are the poorest nor is it giving 
people the encouragement arl 
incentive {hey need to get back into 
work.” 

Economists say the popular 
Central Provldent Fund savings 
scheme, which forces workers to 
save 20 per cent of thetr incotrne for 
pensions, medical care and insur- 
ance and then makes enıployers 
match the contribution, has been 
one of the keys to Singapore's 
phenomenal success. 

These savings are channelled by 
the governıiment as investment into 
industry and provide a constant flow 
of long-ternı money for spending on 
infrastructure Hke telecommunica- 
tions and railways, 

Mr Blair flew back to London 
from his whirlwind Asian tour an 
Monday night pırsued by praise 
from the creators of Singapore's 
economic miracle ard vtounrlemna- 
tion for lîs vision of a “stakeholder 
sociely" iron the self-styled cre- 
alors of Britain's. 

While Lee Kuan Yew, Singapore's 
farmer prinıe tuinisler, heapcrl plauı- 
clits en the Labour leatler — ıımıclı 
Js heê once cid mr Haruld Wilson 
and hen Margaret ‘Lliutchcrt — 
Michael Heelies led é ribin iil 
sU Lirgvling Mlr Bliuir as an ut- | 
teed corporatisl. 

OT Curse Vy impressed,” Mlr 
lec answered jourualists. "He ix 
young, energefic. doing well within 
the labour party ancl the country." 

4s ministers in Lontlon sîrugglecl 
1o obey John Major's edict iu slip 
squabbling in public, Mr Heselline 
said that the Conservatives had cre- 
atecl the real stakeholder society in 
the [980s when they sold shares, 
utilities and council houses. 

He said: “Labour have fought us 
every step of the way. Who would be 
their stakeholders’ The irade 
unions and the leftwing-dominated 
single issue pressure groups.” 

Michael Portillo said: "If this is his 
new idea, he's 16 years out of date.” 


Comment, page 12 


Ef the atory had ended there, it 
could have been classified aa a 
perfect death. But the attendants 
were astonished to see ımove- 
ment. To use more technical 
language, Mrs Banks was 
breathing. A 

` Willlam CGoldby; area manager 
of funeral directora TL Cobbold 
of Hail Weston, sald: “A member 


signs of lifc. He cdlid not detect 
any sign of a pulse, but there 
was û ribë and fall of the chest, 
“This 1nember of ataff is a 
friend of Mrs Banks's family aı 
he was already upset to hear of 
her death, The whole thing has "' 


A “ctash teiın” of doctors and 
medîcê trained to prevent death 
wekt then aasigied the rather. 
more oneroilé taak of bringing’ 


succéedêd. 


ward. followed by iitenaive care, 
Mrs Banka'la dow recovehg "" . 


'of my staff actually detected 


' heen Highly traumatic for him." 


| her hack för the dêad. They ` ` 
Î r; After a apêll in tli émérğency 
ward. followed 


Nick Cumming-Bruce In 
Singapore and Mlehael White 


ONY BIİAIR this week un- 
velled his vision of a “stake- 
holder society”, binding all 
parts of the comnıunity to a com- 
mon national enterprise as the key 
to restoring Britain's fortunes and 
as the economic big idea that will 
help beat the Tories in the election, 

The Labour leader chose a brief 
excursion into the economic power- 
house of Asia as tlle moınent to 
provicle Labour's answer to Conger 
vative party sloganeering about 
making Britain “the enterprise cen- 
tre of Europe". 

*! want Britain to be a siake- 
holder economy wlıere everyone 
las a chance to get on and succeed, 
where there is a clear sense of na- 
tional purpose and where we leave 
behind some of the battles between 
left and right which really are not 
relevant in the new global economy 
of today,” he said in Singapore. 

Mr Blair's tour of Japan and 
Singapore — his frst major visit 
atutside Europe — was intended 
parily to show off "what an ictent- 
ing Labour government lonks like" 
and lo reassure business by spreadl- 
ig New labours messige nn Ll 
dynamic Pacific itn. 

Surred by the inierest hre [enls 
he receive (rom Japan's IndusLlrial 
barns, Mr Blair tmade a speteh tn 
Singapore's business cummunify 1u 
present his "economic justification 
for social cohesion", 

The main thrusf of his ar'gunteııl 
is that “the ereênlion al an economy 
where we are inventing and pr'ocluc- 
ing goods and services of high cual- 
ity needs the engageınent of the 
whole country”. 

This needs a relationship of trust 
between government atid people, he 
reasons, If people feel they have no 
stake in the economy, they feel little 
responsibility for it and litle inclina- 
tion to work for its success, 

Mr Blair said his party was study- 
ing Singapore's system of compul- 
sory savings to see if Britain could 
learn from it to improve its own so- 
cial security system. 


Thwarting the grim reaper 


Edward Pllkington . , 


TWAS a claasic death, played 

with admirable conviction by a 
farmer’s wife called Dapine 
Batks; aged 61. At least, until 
the plot strayed drastically fron 
the acript. e 

Mrs Banks's death began 
amoothly wien she collapsed oni 
New Year's Day in Huntingdon, 
Cambridgeshire, Johıı Major's 
parliamentary constituency. Ali 
the usual stops were pulled; 

The police were ctalléd ûnd 
went through the motloni of a 
routine operation. The local GP ` 
was summoied to proiouhteê 
Mrs Banks officially deceased. ' 


odpltal; Where twas whetled Î 


H 
t0 thie mortuaky: 


From lighthouse . . Keepers Dave Appleby and Dave McGovern 


+ 


wait for a helicopter to lift them off the Hanois Lighthouse in 
Guernsey, It ia the first in the British Jsles to be fully automated by 
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solar energy 


US envoy back in Belfast 


A Sinn Fein delegation met Irish 
government officials last week, after 
which the party's vice-president, Pat 
Doherty, said Sinn Fein was trying 
to halt the killings. 

Mr Doherty also said he ex- 
pected to be in talks with both the 
British and Irish governments by 
the end of the month. The tenor of 
his comments was in marked con- 
trast ta those made 10 days ago by 
his colleague, Mitchel McLaughlin, 
when he said that British intransi- 
gence could lead to a resumption of 
hosilities, 

Dublin believes that the interna 
tional bodys report will lead to arı 
ending of the killings and punish- 
ment beatings, and possibly to a 
stronger commitment by the IRA to 
maintaining its ceasefire, posslbly 
along the lines of the loyalists’ “no 


` first strike” pledge. 


David Sharrock 


OPES are rising that {he wave 
of IRA murtlers of petty crim} 
nals which has claimed five lives in 
as many weeks is drawing to a 
close, as the commission on illegal 
arms returns to Belfast this week, 
Sinn Fein made its second come- 
ment in three days on the murders, 
after it was goaded by John Major 
into a response to his challenge to 
stop the killings. Mr Major's hard 
tone was prefaced by his belief that 
the murders would stop once the 
international body, led by President 
Clinton's envoy to Northern Ireland, 
George Mitchell, returns to the 
province afıd concludes tts report. 
Mr Major 1s likely to have made 
his assessment on the başis of brief 
ings from Dublin about: Sinn Fein 
and the IRA's intentions. 


Inmate chained in labour ward: 


an absolute rule that we don't hand- 
cuff women or restrain them wlinile 
they are actually in childbirth." 
Meanwhile, Janet King, the gover 
nar of Holloway, where an inspection 
last month discovered overzealous ' 


security aid unaccêptably dirty corr '] 


ditions, ië to be transferred and’ re: 


` placed by Michael Sheldrick.  i'' ‘f 
, | The rêvelation' that Women! þris- Î 
dners in 'Holloway'were manacled Î 
' cited. by’ Emmia' Niétholdûn as | ' 1 
! ¦ Bahks’s 
on to defect from the 'Toies to' the: | ' 
` Liberal Dèrhûérats'last'month,’''' '' 


€ factor whith finalised Fier deci 


" gle sald: "But we Mave 


OLLOWAY wonıen's prison in 


north London was at the centrë' 
of a new controveray last wèêk ad a: 


secretly filmed TV news report 
showed a pregnant prisoner being 


chained and handcuffed’ every time 


she moved ‘away from a hospital 


bed, before and after giving birth, 1 


torites Vivek Chaudhary: °" 


Ann- Widdecombe, the' Home OF ' 
` fice minister, defended the practice 
.of manacling pregtıant' ıprişoHers. 1 
: We havë' had öne woman abscond’ |i 


when she’ was fairlywell ‘into’ her 
: pregnancy, 


ا ا کک 
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In Brief 


HELL'S sponsorhip of the 
S Royal Geographic Society 
should be ended immediately, 
the anual conference of British 
geographers demanded in an 
emergency resolution. 
ICHAEL EAVIS, founder of 
the Glastonbury festival, 
cancelled this year’s event, aay- 
ng it needed a reat to recapture 
its original hippie spirit, 
ALF OF the chemists inves- 
tigated by the Consumers’ 
Assaclatlon sold the wrong drugs 
: or failed to give the right advice, 
1 bi Which? magazine reportedl, 
umberland, queueing for water PHOTC: OWEN HNPF2: 5 اا ا وه‎ 
the chief policy adviser to Sir 
Leon Briîttan, the UK'a aenior 
European Commisaioner, in a 
1 shake-up of Whitehall poats, 
and causing rien iy 1 
movements. The al 
MMA NICHOLSON, the 
ready expanded the water and i Tory MP who defected to the 
contracted the metal, leading Liberal Democrats, vowed to 
cracks at ia 1 ble rd ۰ fight on as MP for West Devon 
@ As a row ا‎ elo ٠ anti Torrldge in the face of calls 
tisedl water companies’ p br a byelectla 
mance, it emerged that three of 1. 
the directors of Northumbrian 
ر و پک ا‎ JP ^UL GRECIAN, the former 
ا‎ e million from 1 arms (dealer who firat alertecl 
their sh ti etar . lhe intelligence agencies to the 
eir snare opuons Iraqi supergun, will remain in a 
the successful French takeover Suuth African jail until an 
0 a ا‎ : American requeat for his extra- 
takeover is set to add £567,000 dition is heard later this month. 
to the expected اوو د‎ | 
package of £205,000 for 1 
Northumbrian's chief executive, prens PTT 
David Cranston, in 1996. mile solo walk to the South Pole, 
the first Briton to do so unaided. 
Women-only  « 

Asam made in Granada 
hO tist ille al TV's World in Action pro- 
S ۲ d gramme that Marks & Spencer 

WAS employing child labour in a 
س‎ Moroccan factory producing 
Martin Wainwright Glare Dyer ` clothes for lts high strcet shops, 
and Rebecca Smithera e been vigorously denied by 
avi 
ABOUR’S coniroversinl womer of ا‎ rel hg 
only shortlist policy was OF 
cloecl on Mlonclay ii 
forum of a Leeds intlustria FURO 
heralding months of posslble Pl seeta erga 
battles over one of the partys" | assault and ا ا‎ 
radical internal reforms. malpractice in Chinese orphan- 
A three-strong panel rırled hu ages Cast a pall over a fence- 
confining the chance to e mending visit to Hong Kong and 
mentary seats to ong SEX . China bv th Secretar 
trary to the 1975 ّ Dla Malek Rill ١ 
Act, however welkinten ۴ 
aim ol increasing the total of wom. Washington Post, page 15 


MPs. Of Labour's 270 MPs, 38 j. .,-; 
women. اع‎ wl ICHARD BRANSON, the 
"` th 


eal rt in e e lepe vi entrepreheur,‏ ا 
ا ا ی with women-only shortlists until’ | caused by‏ 
ا ا ceives the full written ju | GTech had e hi. a‏ 
out of the bidding to‏ 1 ا ر ر 
ا by the party under the policy e . | terma - ry pr‏ 
would -‏ چا di, ma had‏ تیم ار اا ا 
ce‏ : 
selecting a woman candidate : SSK RE endent.‏ 


due to slart soon. 1 
The Conservatives and Le] [0s END and John o’ 


Democrats seized ou the ruling * ا‎ Groats have 
evidencê of an “unfair” poll lf, market together for the first ime, 
Diana Maddock, Libersl De ° | giving someone with £5.5 million 

rat women's affairs spokes |. | P®chance to buy Britain's most - 
said: “Parliament would gre” yy j; | "rtherly and westerly points, 
efit from having mote ا‎ The New Zealand property com’ 
the way to achieve that i8 nahe E Pany;, Gulf Reڂources,‎ ls selling °.‘ 
programme of positive actos both sltea In order to concentrate ` 
' than positive liscrimination. On investments back home. ` 


1 1 
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Manchester have been inun- 
dated with claims. Some house- 
holders are videoing flood 
damage and pressing ahead with 
expensive repaira, 

People affected by cut-offs will 
receive compensation payments 
of £10 per 24 hours without 
supply from the water conpa- 
nies, which will be required to 
make the paymenta from profits 
and not by increasing customer 
charges. The biggest payouts are 
expected in Ashington and 
Newbiggin on the Northumber- 
land coast. 

The Water Services 
Association said that tempera- 
turea in the North-east had gonc 
from -1OC to 3C overnight, im- 
posing huge atrains on the pipcs 


Buckets of trouble . . . Residents of Ashington, North 


Insurers face huge burst pipes bil 


RITAIN's battered insurance 
market is facing the new 

burden of an estimated £500 
millon bill for damage caused 
by burst pipes and diarupted 
water supplies ir: the sudden 
new year thaw, write Martin 
Watlnwright and David Ward. 

The Goverıment last week 
offered talks with local authori- 
ties on help for dealing with the 
clear-up, but ministers were 
cagey about whether that would 
include subatandal funding, 
Army tankers have been deployed 
to help supply parts of Scotland 
still being disrupted — working 
tandem with whisky lorries on 

oan. 

Inaurance offlcea in Scotland, 

Newcastle upon Tyne and 


Plan to raise UK’S image 
as ‘dunce of the world?’ 


dates reached a certain staıılarcl 
rather than aft a certain age, {O ttt 
rid of tiıe stigma ol failure. 

Meanwhile Anthea Millell, clıief 
executive of the Teacher Training 
Agency, told local authority leaders 
lıat the Governmenl is to Increase 
teacher training by lıalf, to avoldl a 
shortage as fewer people join the pro- 
fession and thousands retire early, 

Her admission that lhe target was 
“challenging” comes al an embar- 
rassing moment for ministers, who 
are trying to hold the line on teach- 
era’ pay, a key factor in promoling 
the image of the profession. 

The 25 per cent dropout rate 
among trainee.teachers would have 
to be tackled, and it might be neces- 
sary to testrict early retirement to 
avoid difficulties by the end of the 
century, she sald. . 

@ Labour accused Gillian Shephard, 
Education and Employment Secre- 
tary, of lurching to the right of her 
predecessor, John Patten, İn advanc- 
ing proposals to allow state schools 
to‘ selectup to 15 per cent of its 
pupils on the basîs of general ability. 

“Parents will no longer choose 
their school; instead, schools will 
pick the parents and punils,”" said 
David Blunkett, shadow education 
sécrelary. 

Mirs Shephard was warned that 
this new guldance would clearly in- 
fringe legislation obliging schools to 
get government ٠ approval for any 
significant change of character, ' 


Donald MacLeod 


10-YEAR plan to Iift Britain 
from its place as the dunce of 
the developed world was outlined 
last week by the Government's for- 
mer senior education adviser. 
Sir Geoffrey Holland, former per- 
manent secretary at the Depart 
ment for Education, proposed a £1 


billion programme to raise achieve- 


ment over the next 1Û years. He said 
Britain had slipped from 14th fo 
18th in a league of global competi- 
tiveness because of the quality of 
the work force and the inadequate 


' education system. 


In terms of skill the work force 
had slipped from 21st to 24th, while 
in education the UK was ranked 
35th in the world despite spending 
more than many competitors. ' : 

Sir Geoffrey, vice-chancellor of 
Exeter university, told local authori- 
ties they would have to improve 
achievement in..schools and cok 
leges by 30 per cent with few extra 
resources. With two-thirds of public 
spending going to social security, 
because of an ageing population and 
high unemployment, education was 
fighting for şcraps fram the table. 

"Tt is time for a national crusade 
to raise achievement all round,” Sir 
Geoffrey said. He said A levels 
should be scrapped .as no longer 
relevant. Vocational and academic 


. qualifications should be amalga- 
mated: and .taken whenever candi- -} 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 


Police sound alarm over 
rise in street violence 


The big jackpot prize, “rolled 
aver" from the twa preceding 
weeks, was the trigger for the near- 
cloubling of ticket sales fron the 
normal weekly £05 milion to £128 
million. Tales abounded of an ÃAus- 
tralian syndicale staking £14 ımil- 
lion, though this was thought to be 
a PRstory dreamed up by Camelot. 

A nunıber of bishops voicedl their 
unease. One said it was “not tle 
Britislı way", while another seemed 
ta consider lottery gambling same- 
how more iırmoral than betting on 
horses or playing the football pools. 
Yet another shared a nor'e general 
view that there should be a greater 
number of smaller prizes, 


ONTROVERSY over the Care 

in the Community scheme was 
rekindled when two mentally ill 
men were separately convicted of 
killings carried out after they had 
been discharged, or given leave, 
from London hospitals. 

Wayne Hutchinson, given leave 
from a hospital although he was on 
bail for firearms offences, was said 
to have gone on a “rampage of Yio- 
lence", fatally shooting and stabbing 
two people and injuring three others 
— all strangers. And Martin Mur- 
cell, released from psychiatric hos- 
pital where he was being treated for 
paranoid schizophrenia, murdered 
his stepfather and stabbed his 
ınother. Independent inquiries were 
ordered in both cases, 

Patients once held in institutions 
are supposed to be discharged into 
the “comnunity” only when doctors 
and social workers are satisfled it is 
safe to do so and that they can be 
properly supervised and cared for. 
But these two cases, and other mur- 
ders by former in-patients, have fu- 
elled criticism that the release 
scheme is poorly organised and 
under-funded. 


DMIRALTY ARCH, one of Lon- 

Jon's foremost landmarks, is 
not to be sold after all. News that a 
firm of estate agents had been 
asked to prepare an "options analy- 
sis" (to consider alternative uses for 
the bujlding) provoked an enraged 
reaction from Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Hil-Norton. The building, he 
declared, was an intrinsic part of 
Britain's maritime heritage, sonıe- 
thing he would have thought “even 
a little creep like Portillo [the De- 
tence Secretary]" would have appre- 
ciated. The Government performed 
a swift handbrake turn and denied 
any plan to sell. 


[ STOP PAGHTING OR IL. FEEL A Î 
| FAURE, LIKE POOR MR «MAJOR, 


N SPITE OF the increase in gun- 

related crime, most British police: 
men are still resislant to the idea of 
carrying firearms. There are, how- 
ever, ûemantls that they shoul be 
better protectel — with pepper oar 
CS gas sprays — against ieenagers 
toting knives and iron bars. This fol- 
lows a spate of recent incidents in 
which people, including policemen, 
have been killecl or’ seriously injured 
with such weapons. 

Aiter the death of headmaster 
Philip Lawrence (a 15-year-old youth 
has since been charged with his 
murder}, police offered an amnesiy 
to potential offenders who were pre- 
pared to hand in their “blades”, Soon 
after, however, a 19-year-old youtlı 
was kicked and beaten to death by 
teenage thugs in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and four police officers were 
assaulted in one evening in Birming- 
ham by gangs wielding sledge-hanr 
mers, an iron bar and knives. One 
officer, a woman, sustained a frac- 
tured skill, and the others received 
leaser injuries. 

Alarmed by the feracity of these 
attacks, the West Midlands chief 
constable, Sir Ronald Hadfield, said 
it waa time his afficers had some- 
thing better than batons to defend 
themselves with. The junlor Home 
Office minister, Ann Widdecombe, 
said the Government agreed and 
had already given its support to tr 
als of CS gas sprays. 

Therein, however, lies the prob- 
lem. Trials of CS gas, which began 
last year, were lıalted when a police 
instructor needed hospital treat- 
ment for eye burns after being 
sprayed. Pepper sprays pose even 
greater hazards. 

Police ciiefs are expected to ap- 
prove the resumption of CS gas fri- 
als at a meeting later’ this month but 
there will, inevltably, be anxiety 
about the creation of a more milt- 
tarist force that could further isolate 
itself from the community it is there 
to serve. Sir Ronald's officers may 
have to depend on their batons for a 
while yet. 


MAN of 85 was put into the 

dock of a magistrates’ court İn 
Surrey to face allegations about 
events that happened more than 50Û 
years Ag0. 

Szymon Serafinowicz, a retired 
carpenter, is the first British resi- 
dent to be prosecuted as an alleged 
Nazi war criminal, Ht is claimed that 
he murdered three unknown Jews in 
Btelarus, he country of his birth, 
when the former Soviet republic was 
occupied by the Gerntans in 1941. 

His proseculion was made possî- 
ble by the War Crimes Act of 1991, 
pushed through by the Thatcher 
government. These initial comınittal 
proceedings, which cannot be re- 
ported, may alone cost £1.5 million. 


AST SATURDAY was solemnly 

described as “the most commu- 
nal national experience since the 
VE-Day celebrations”. lt was the day 
when the National Lottery, now the 
world's biggest, offered record total 
prize nıoney of £81,4 millon, and a 
jackpot prize of £42 millon; which 
was shared by three unnamed win- 
ners. The organisers, Camelot, 


reckoned that 90 per cent of the |. #8 


population had: bought at.leagt one.. 


ticket. ا‎ 


aS 
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not fun. Now it’s cold, anl tree evic- 
tion is8 û traumalic experience, H's 
like someone kicking your hûrıe 
flown." 

Doesn'’t he fec) it’s all rather ([iı- 
tle, as the protest will almost cer- 
tainly be cleteated? “Money is tlie 
only language they undlerstanl, sn 
we have nıadle it ours. ÎÎ we flelay 
the roadl it costs them more nioney. 
And this might mıean they carl 
afford uther roads," The proteslers 
live off a combinition of don iuns 
nikl dule. None las nulch money: 


on average hey survive on E 


($15) it wetlk. 
As well ıs he migrant protests 
alraclud te he Timiyo, {hete is 4 


sall base ut locals igninst the by. 


pass. Helen Anscunih. :ı Compr 
hensive selual Latin teacher in lc 
ures, star ltl CaınPpaigNning Milis 
rezkls ir ITY. She was Lhe original 


objeclor aul the IAB public iuquirv, !: 
ml is currently taking the Cinvern- , 
ment te (he Europein Courl lO trv i: 


to have the road stopped. 

When the bypass was first given 
the go-ahead in 1994 she founded 
the Third Battle of Newbury, which 
became an umbrella for all the 
campaigning groups. It spawned 
the phone tree — her own Olin)- 
bers to call are stuck on her wall at 
honıe — bul the disparate and 
headstrong nature of the supporl- 
ers has J]elfîl it without leaders or a 
plan of action. She says: "Our 
strength is that nobody knows who 
we are Or what we are going tD do. 
In fact, we don't know who we are 
or what we are going to do." But, 
she adds, when push comes to 
shove, thousands will turn up to 
stop the bailiffs. 


In all the argument over the by 
pass, the one undeniable fact is that 


Newbury has a traffic problem. The 


Highways Agency claims that. 


30,000 vehicles a day currently use 
the A34, paralysing the town centre, 


Thase in favaur of the new road —i 
' whiclı includes an overwhelming maj 
“orîty. of local people, ‘according to. 


the agency — believe that it wlll re- 


. move’ 70 per cent of the’ 480:-lorries 
` an hour passing through the town, 
The strongest argument against . 
ıi: put forward:.by’ Friends of the 
Earth, ia not that İt will destroy parts: 
:of .three: SSSIs and two: arclaeo-: 
logical sites. It is thatthe road is: 
pointless. The organisation :says İts ! 
; surveys show that most of the traf! 
fic jis. local,. that the; bypass will at. 
"firët have :only a margihal ‘effect, 
ı and by: 2002 ‘traffic Jevels .will:.be 
ı back: to where they are now.. There: 
‘arb ` also: quibbles ‘with the’ 'proce-j 
dures that the. Government followetl, 
"although any verdict.oi that by-the: 
European Qourt’is üunllkely Lo come’ 
" before the road is already bullt -.. 


Branching out... Widening support is reflected in tha broad spectrum af followers 


Some protesters have mobile 
phones. But Ihe most legenclary 
weapon in their armoury is a phone- 
tree — a series of lists of phone 
numbers of thousands of local peo- 
ple, and still growing daily. On the 
first day of the evictions, an "aruga" 
will be issued, activating the trec 
wilh the message of where tO 110- 
bilise inıntedliately. 

Although protesls lave not so far 
sloppel ın single ron being built, 
the protesters have witnessed tl Sein 
change in uMlitudes towarls the is- 
sues they arr fig Ming for, antl espe- 
cially in public perception uf 
theınselves, Perlaps this is a result 
of igh profile Eure, such as Bel 
Money it Bathcaston, supporting 
their aims and tıclics, Perhiups it 
cumes fram the delnoustratiins 
:lgainst veal vxpurls 4 yeilr AHD, il 


Although protests 
have not stopped a 
single road belng 
built, they have 
seen a sea change 
in public opinlon 


which middle-class housewives 
joincd more raclical elements of tlhe 
animal welfare ınovement. 

What is undeniable is that the 
crusty, dirty image of the 1980s pro- 
tester has enjoyed an ethical and cu 
tural makeover, This widening 
support can be sèeen in the broad 
spectrum of people camping along 


` the Nevwbury route, Af the camp by 


the river Kennet the residents in- 
cluded a young market research ex- 
ecutive. In July, she picked up a 


‘hitehhiker who invited her to have a 


look at the Newbury camp. She re- 
turned every week and has just left 


her job to live there fulltime. ;: ‘ 


. Also at Kennet were a 35yearold 


unemployed mah from :Southampv. 


ton; a 19-yearoldl woman from Pe: 
terborough who' decided to spend 


her year off before university travel. |. ' 
ling from one road canip to.another;- 


and a 30-year-old mental health 
worker from' Newcastle wlio is tak- 
ing some: of hiş annual .holiday' to 
live atthe camp.’  ' .. ۰. |, 
: The reason thêéy all.give-for being 


‘there .İs a passionate belief in the. 
prbtectldn of-naturg.: But tlespite an 


evident ‘feeling of mutual respect, 


' there:]s lilte sense of community. 
There are no leaders or satruclures;.' 


Most people.drift batween' sites: ’... 


`. : "We are here just to try’ and stop 


the destruction,” sald a 38-year-old 
former environmental worker. “It's 


block up the entrance," says the 
local man who built it in 40 clays. 
"We have food stored clown there 
and I think I caıı probably stay clown 
for a mouth. It depends how grim it 
gets. There are airholes, but Î think 
the body also needs light. Other- 
wise you go mad," 

Work in ali the camps îs intensify 
ing as the eviclions draw closer. It is 
billerly coll and the only sounds are 
the chopping of woutl andl the OCcns- 
sional shout for help by 4 protesler 
builcling in a Lrevr, People are mure 
difficult to evirt when they are uff 
the grountl iaml the aim at 
Snelsmore — as in previvus 
prolesls — {Ss to have u5 MANY As 
possible living in trerhouses. Each 
uf the threr canıps will eventually 
be linked by walkways — twa paral 
lel rojıes betwecıı trees — uzens uf 
feet in the dir. 

The wealth of treelhouse-tuakiug 
skills is evident from their number 
and diversity. Tlıere are about 50 
aloııg the route, some with glass 
windows, otlıers with pine walls 
and chrome-style chimneys. The 
“mothersliip", by the river Kennet, 
is the largest protest treelıouse in 
Europe. 

Badger says they have new tac- 
tics to lhwart eviction and tlıat there 
wil] be şo many protesters that it 
will be possihle to immobilise them 
1U0ft above the grountl. "The lees 
are our domain. We just need the 
volume of people with the know- 
ledge of climbing,” he says, “All the 
bailiffs try to do is clip one of their 
lines on to us and then belay us 
down. We can do thiat, too. We will 
be clipping other.lines to them and 
theri lowering theın down." : 

His treemen friends around hi 
— in the uniform of a harness jan- 
gling with karabiners — are silently 
looking forward to the struggle. 
The bailiffs are also likely to be vet- 
erans of previous protests, with the 
specialised climbing skills required. 

On the ground, some protesters 
‘wilî' be trying out new techniques of 
"lock-ons" — hlocks of concrete 
with a hole to put one's hand in. ‘The 
hand is'then handauffed to a metal 
pole at the - bottom of the hole, 
Glass, rubber and metal arg often 
mixedl in witı the concrete to hinder 

: the drills the balliffs need to free the 
lockedon protesters, One. 19year- 
old -girl said ‘Jt tbok‘ bailiffs more 


than saven Hours to remove her 


lock-on at Thanet last year. 

-. The Newbury camps boast a 
ı more sophisticated network of com- 
niunication than '. previous ٠ road: 


protests, Each camp has a CB: 


walkie-talkiè to be in constant touch 
.with a co-ordinating office 1h New 
bury, staffed by local volunteers and 
funded by Friends of the Earth. 
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Digging for victory 


As the bailiffs move in to dislodge the Newbury 
bypass protesters from their entrenched camps, 
Alex Bellos charts the changing face of dissent 


ernment has, too, for in the Budget 
last Novenıber Chancellor Kenneth 
Clarke announcetl massive cuts in 
the road programme (although tlris 
was more likely simply a mave to 
help finance the penny cut in in- 
come tax, rather than evidence of a 
new transport strategy). The timing 
was impecvable, however — only 
the day before the Budget the final 
£66 million Newbury bypass go- 
ahead was given, 

Baclger, agecl 24, was the first 
protester l0 live on the bypass 
route. He pitched up 18 months ago 
and his solitary dwelling has grown 
into a network of three camps ol 
Snelsmore Common, oue of thrce 
Sites of Specinl Scientific Interest 
{SSSD the road will slice through. 

The Snelsmore camps — postal 
address Pixie Village — make up 
the largest of the evergrowing nunl- 
ber of protest colonies spreading 
along the route. The ninth and mosl 
southeru was started at the erıcl of 
last mûnth at Penwood; three prt- 
testers climbecl the 1ÛGft ouk irees 
to tie wooden beams for Lreelloııse 
bases, 

But it fs al Snelsmore that lhe 
protesters are set lo give (heir ınost 
heroic resislance, Many {here are 
veterans ol previGus jioteals, intl 
they gre constantly thinking up new 
ways le stup lhe cigging. Aller ex: 
periments ial various other siles, 
Newbury lar the [irs liıne properly 
introduces sunte taclics uf Me Vil 
cong kı British ruatl prulest. 

Iftreevilluge life is strnight out uf 
Toalkieu, then beneath the surface is 
The Great Escape, When the bhidlifis 
cûme, xome men have agree! to 
hicle down a tunnel built 1Oft under 
the camp. "I will get clown there, dig 
sume more tnd ust the landfill to 


۹ Proposed : 
#» bypass 


Ii the trees 
Fifty trea houses. Posşibly 
1,000 people wil ba up In ihe 


, ` regs when ayictlon starts. 


CGonoratê ‘lock-ons'. : 
A miistone of tonorete witha , 
cantra! iube giving access lo a bar | 
. :flxed initha middla, Protesters wil 
,. handcuff themsglvea }o this bar, ‘The : 
ı concrste has bean mixed wîth melal ard ' 

glass to hamper demolltjon. ,‏ ا 


"On the ground 


Newbury . 


ınarkahle town, 

boasts a strangely rich history 
of civil disobedience. Twice, Oliver 
Cromwell's Rourıdheads fouglıt the 
Cavaliers there during the civil war 
thal eventually deposed tlie monar- 
chy, Three centuries later the gentle, 
wooded Berkshire countryside has 
again become the backdrop for par- 
ticularly contemporary conflicts, 

The women camped at Greenhtam 
Common, to the south east of the 
town, formecl one the most puwerful 
images of protest in lhe 1980s, But 
the US air base has long gune, along 
with its nuclear warheads, and the 
focus of attention has shifted to a 
ıine-mile stretch to 1he west. 

The fines are already drawn for 
lhe socalleci Third Battie of New- 
bury, which this time pits bailiffs 
against road protesters. It could 
spark uff any clay, when cranes and 
bulldozers move in on communities 
of hunclredls of people, living in wig- 
wnıms, benders and 1irethouses 
along the route of the proposed A34 
bypass. Applications for eviction 
were handed to some of the camps 
on Deceınber 20, 

Since the Dugas Lribe inaugu- 
rated antitruad direct uction protesl 
at Twyford Down netır Winchester 
in 1992, ihe sight of dreallockel 
campaigners heiug {lorcibly re: 
ınoved from tls pals of new roils 
has become a conunun pbenom- 
enou. But Newbury is clilfereut, The 
project is more controversial. The 
protest as a result will be bigger antl 
more violent. 

The protesters leel they have won 
the moral argument against the 
post-war culture wf road building. 
Public opinion has certainly moved 
in their direction, Perhaps the (ruv- 
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Weapons that 
cost a bOMb | 
to taxpayers 


COMMENT 
Richard Norton- Taylor 
اک ای ایا ا ا‎ 


OHN MAJOR'’s administra 

tion, like its predecessors, la 
obsessed with selling British 
wenpons abroad. It has distorted 
its own hunmuın righta guidelines 
to sell arms to ucrative, mainly 
Middle East and Asiaıı, markets, 
It haa manipulated offlclal crite 
ria covering aid to persuade for. 
elgn governments to buy British 
weapons. It has even provided 
secret intelligence to countries, 
including Saudi Arabia, in the 
hope of future arms deals. 

In 1989 the Government ear- 
marked £234 million from the 
aid budget to Malaysia's Pergal 
dam project. The origins of the 
decision, subsequently ruled 
unlawful by the High Court, lay 
in Mrs Thatcher's pronılae to 
provide aid for the economically 
qucstionable project while nege 
tiating an arms deal with 
Malaysia worth £1.3 billion, Per 
capita aid to Indonesia has mûre 
than quadrupled over the past 
15 yeurs in spite of ils compAra- 
tive wealth and continuing oct 
pation of East Timor. The aid | 
package coincidcdl with 
ludosesin's ujgreement ta buy 
British Acruospuce Hawk airerall 
with the prospect (recently re 
alised) of further deals. 

In 1985, Thatcher signed the 
unprecedented oll-for-arms al" 
Yamamah deal with Saudi 
Arabian, worth £2 billion a year. | 
A Nnllonal Audlit Offîce reporl ' 
on lhc deal, including reference! 
to reports of alleged “kick- 
backs", han been suppressed. 
Thiıt same ycar Thaicher sigued 
a £270 million Jordan defence 
package when the Government 
knew Jordan was ıu conduit for 
Rrilish arma to Irat. : 

lıbour MDs are acutely awar | 
that il is enay to shout about the 
immorality of arma deals, but 
nol su easy to sce lhe jobs of thel , 
constituents being threatened. i 

Yel (he World Development 
Movement, n Icnding Third | 
World campalgning group, he8 
uncarthcd a huge unıdecl 
bill puid by British taxpayers Jor 
weapons exported to countrie# 
which are ether rich or have af 
appalling human rights record, | 
und sometdmes both. 

1l found that at least 2384 
lion a year is paid by the Brit 
taxpayer, not by foreign gover | 


ments buying the weapons. n 


each of the five years up Û. .: ' | 
1995, the Export Credits . .. 
Guarantee Department (ECGP} 
had to pay out some £260 mM" ': 
lion to foot the bill for 
arms salea. The fiEgurea queglo 
the Government's clair that | 
arme exports sustain 100,00 
jobs in an industry which 7%: 
spite the MaoD's rhetoric 7 1 
the past decade has account’. . |: 
for only 1.7 per cent of otal اث‎ 
British average annual expor"’ |; 
' Sixty per cent of ECGD gua . 
antees devoted ta aras sale ' 
were accounted for by the’ 
Middle East, according to ê 


` Saudi Arabla was top of t€ 
table for ECGD business . 


1994, and now lieş if 8€ 1 


, place after China,... “'’ 


Vickers, British Aerospace, GKN 
and VSEL art negotiating aeronauıli- 
cal or defence sales worth £3 billioıt. 
Highlighting the symbiotic relalion- 
ship between the arıns firms and 
various branches of government, 
the Vickers ınemo records Sir Colin 
and BAr's chief executive proposing 
jointly that the Government (ry to 
“offset some of the Saudi criticisın 
of us" by inviting Presiclent Sad- 
danı's son-in-law — who defectecl ty 
Jordan last August — to Brilain and 
then “feeding some of the intelli 
gence back to the kingtlom". 

Sir Colin was later telephoned by 
Andrew Green — recenlly appoinlecl 
British ambassador to Saudi Arabia 
— who told him that a British (le- 
briefing had already taken place in 
ÃAmman and “material had been 
passed to both King Fal and tle 
Saudi foreign minister". This had 
"earned us many plaudits". It later 
emerged that Mr Green has been a 
non-executive director of Vickers 
since April 1994. 

A Foreign Office spokeswoman 
said: “There's no conflict of interest, 
It's a very logical choice that Mr 
Green should be appointed ambas- 
sador to Riyadh and advise Vickers, 
It is a company that is interested in 
that part of the wotld. That does not 
süggest anything impı'oper.” 


The educated classes are angry 
with the princes but not to the point 
of risking the chaos which radical 
political change night bring. The 
religious are dividecl but still mainly 
endorse Saudi rule, The localion of 
oil in fhe eastern paris of the COUN 
try ıneans that other, hislorically 
restive, regions see tlle ıınily ol a 
state fley atherwise resent as vital. 
To some degree, lhe whole society 
has been compronıisel intl tu- 
apted. Sa the reginıte cloes have lie 
— but the question is whether’ il is 
capable of usin Il. 

The real weighl of al-Mlin'ati as 
an opposition figure is hirl lo mea- 
sure. But wlıat he has demoustrinlccl 
is that there is a front on which ihe 
reginıe is open 1o challenge, Fe las 
coundleregl tle extraordinary Siuurli 
(laminance of the Arab press, muclı 
ofl which lhey own outrigll iuncl 
uearly all of which (hey inlluvnve, 
Using the fix is A muans of (rans: 
mission and {he formils ol busit'ss 
Journalisın — newslellers ancl Cutu- 
try ancl indusiry reporls coutplele 
witlı charts anıl lables — for presen- 
talion, he has cul a swathe lhrouglı 
Saudi inforınation barriers. 

Reporils on econoniic tendencies 
and critiques of corruption are ier- 
spersed with lists ol arrests, gossip, 
and Koranic interpretations. QOpera- 
tions like this cannot be stloppecl hy 
the deportation of one mani, 

‘The British ministries, tle intelli- 
gence services and tlie companies 
who have contributed to (he deci- 
sîon, ınust alj know this but never- 
theless feel they must show willing 
to the Saudis. In truth we are play- 
ing to their fantasies and to their 
endless procrastination, Yet if the 
Saudi regime meets disaster at 
some future point, both the West 
and the Arab world would suffer. 
The Americans may trust to their 
military capacity in the Gulf to set 
things right but it may .not be so 
easy to do s0. 1 1 

The problem is that Saudi Arabia 
needs to reform and ,İs unlikely to 
do so unless there is western ,pres- 
sure, Yet thig understanding always 
gives way before the reality of Saudi 
money and. power’ and the.competi} 
tiveness of western countries who 
are both İfs patrons and.its clients. 
This is the vicious circle that the 
case, of .Mohammed akMas'ari s0 . 
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Sir Colin Chandler (left), chief executive of Vickers, who the 


10 AL-MAS’ARI CASE 
Arms bosses’ secret plot 


ار لے 


memo, and Andrew Green, tle next ambassador to Saudi Arabia 


troops in the kingdom. As well as 
the exchanges with Mr Evans and 
Mike Rouse of British Aerospace, 
the Vickers memo refers to contacts 
with Sir David Lees, chairman of 
GKN, over the al-Mas'ari case. 
Based on the al-¥amamah deal 
signed by Margaret Thatcher in the 
mid-1980s, all three firms depend 
on huge Saudi deals or hope to at- 
tain them. 


. In a three-page note to David 
Hastie — Vickers's international re- 
lations director and another former 
MoD official — Sir Colin describes 
a discussion with Dick Evans, chief 
executive of British Aerospace, who 
reported anxiety in the CIA “and 
their counterparts in this country" 
about the impact of Mir al-Mas'ari's 
campaign against the Saudi royal 
family and the presence of western 


ج > کک ک س بے 
Seumas Milne and lan Black‏ 


RITAIN'’S biggest arıns con?- 
5 panies collaborated secretly 

vîth ministers, Whitehall of- 
ficials and the CIA to find a way of 
“stifling” tibe Saudi opposition 
leader. Mohammed atMas'ari, ac- 
cording to a confidential report by 
the chief executive of the cdlefence 
firm, Vickers. 

The internal Vickers memogran- 
dunî, written by Sir Colin Chandler 
— formerly head of arms exports at 
the Ministry of Defence — provides 
an extraordinary insight into the re- 
lationship belween government and 
the defence industry and their con 
mon determination lo neutralise the 
threat to multtbiflion pound coan- 
tracts posed by the presence ùf 
Saudi dissidents in London. 

The mento, dated last September 
Û, reveals that Britain passed to 
Saudi Arabia secret intelligence on 
Saddam Hussein to appease Saudi 
anger over Mir al-Mas'ari's activities 
in London. The document also refers 
to "direct Saudi intervention" against 
lıe prominent Saudi dissilent, and 
allempts t10 “stifle him personally”. 


Grude deals that buy our silence 


Martin Woollacott deplores the West's dependence 
on Saudi oll and the compromises we make to retain it 


immunity of the Saudî regime froını 
western criticism and pressure on 
the one hand and the West's need 
for money oıı the other. 

In the case of the Americans, 
Saudi Arabia is also seen as vital ta 
that overall American doıninance in 
the Middle East which has become 
sa camplele since 1989. [n addition, 
the Anıericans calculate that Saudi 
Arabia must be kept sweet so that it 
can be brought in lo cement any 
Arab-Jsraeli selllemenut willı money 
and diplomatic recognition. 

Thus it is that whenever the 
Saudis squeeze, something almosl 
invariably gives in the West Demo- 
cratic countries who ought to be 
urging change not unly do not (lo «o 
but they even try to silence, as 
Britain is trying to do, Saudi critics 
abroad wlio have broken no laws. 
Crown Prince Abdullah bin Abdul 
Aziz, who lıas recently taken over 


Reform Is rarer In 
Saudi Arabla than 
water in the desert, 
and western pressure 
that mlght help 
bring It is rarer still 


because of the İliness of King Fahd, 
has the reputation of being a decent 
man who may even try to Introduce 
some reforms, But those who re- 
member that Fahd himself came to 
the throne with a reforming reputa- 
tion are not holding their breath. 

On the other hand it would be 
foolish to argue that Saudi Arabia is 
close to some great crisis. The Sud- 
deiçig, the branch of the royal family 
who now hold most power, have 
their differ'ences but seem likely to 


. hold together. The appositlon is di- 


vided and less than formidable. The 
car bombing of the. American mili- 
tary office in Riyadh in November is 


not comparable in seriousness to. 


the occupation: . of . the Grand 


. Mosque in 1979, or to. soma of the 
. military rebelfions of earlier years. |. dismally lllugtrates. 


iunmuuily fron any form of criticism 
and from any urging of change. 

Words like “feudal”, phrases like 
“desert kingdonı", conceal the real- 
ity. Saudi Arabia is neither feudal 
nor a true kingdom, lt is an ascen- 
dancy of one family and one reli- 
gious tendency over a patchwork af 
conquered territories, in all of 
which still live men and women who 
rermmeênıber a lime before the Saudis 
canê. 

The size of the royal clan is such 
that an estimated 40 to 45 new 
ınales are added tu jt cver'y nıonth, 
all of tflıeın convincerl, as one British 
wrier on Gulf affairs puts it, that 
they have a right to win the National 
Lottery every year. This cannot be 
the basis, unıamended, of a polity 
that will survive, Saudî Arabia needs 
not So ımıch democracy, which is 
far, far away, as lo make a start İn 
thal direction by disciplining the 
royal clan, aııd giving a degree of 
political participation to the edu- 
cated and the merchant class. 

The Saudi regime has retained its 
appetite {or military technology, 
long alter the rationale for it has de- 
parted. The expengive weaponry 
the Saudis have bought from the 
United States, Trance, and Britain, 
is esSentially useless. The Gulf war 
showed that Saudi Arabia did not 
have the capacity to defend liself ex- 
cêpt witlı American help. With all its 
monty, it lacks the population base 
to be in the same niülitary league as 
powers like Iraq, Iran, ar Egypt. 


The main function of this arnnş 


trade, which soaks up so much of 
Saudi wealth, however, is some- 
thing different. lt js a pay-off for 
western passivity, argue critics af 
the regime. 

Saudi Arabia survives as it is be- 
cause it pays off İts.western backers 


with, first of all, cheap oil and then. 
0 the huge arms, construction . 


other contracts for wlıich the 
western countries so nakgdily .con- 
tend, This transaction, therefore, is, 


not s0 much about armş, bridges, or . 


telephone exchanges but about the 


RMS and appcasement have 

lang been {win themes in 

Britain's relalionship with 
Saudi Arabia. İt was the British gift 
ofl German riles captured {rom the 
Turks which first tipped the tribal 
arms balance in the Arablan penin- 
sula definitively in Ibn Saud's favour 
during the first world war. 

Sevenuly year's after the conquest 
of kiecca by Saudi forces, Britain is 
sll in the business of supplying 
arms to the Saudis and ils instine- 
tive reflex is still to clefer to the (le 
mands of Ibn Saud’s descendants. 

Dominica, of all plates, is supe 
poserl toe take tlle dissideul wlıo lıas 
earned Sauli wrath by lis skilful ex- 
ploitalion of {he fax macline and his 
abilly to feed the infornıation 
hunger of a society slarved of reli- 
able news. [f is a bizarre solution 10 
this particular instance of our de- 
pendence on the objectionable, diffi 
cull, and fragile regime of Saudi 
Arabia. One lıas only to imagîne the 
diflerence had Mohammed al 


Mas’ari been, say, a Syrian, Chir. 


nese, or Nigerian clissident to grasp 
how complete tliat dependence is. 

British depenclence on Saudi Ara’ 
bia is anly part of a general western 
dependence, a dependence madt 
worse by the fact that the industrial 
countries relish any disadvantage 
suffered by one another in the 
scraınble for Saudi money. ln such a 
situation nıorality, common sense 
aut the longterm interest of the 
West as a wlholc always sufter., It iş 
that overall dependence that is the 
real scandal, the real problem, and 
the real difficulty, 

Most people, including most in 
telligent Saudis — and including 
some enlightened nıembers of the 


roya! family — believe thal long- 


term stability in Saudi Argbia car 


only be achieved through reform. . 


Yet reform is.a rarer commodity in 
Saudi Arabia than water in tlie 
degert, and the western pressure 
that mîght help bring it rarer still, 


because the Saudi ruling clan uşes 


its power to purchasé near absolite, 


= 


people “"don't‘ know ‘who or where |: 
they.are any more,” says Mr Dreno. i. 


Tahitian badly 4and :alao ,. gpeak |' 


‘Tahiti seems as confused about 


With only’ orle test still td go and |' 


` fhiê yehr, the monéy-İorfavûurs |. 
: contract that has bothli enriched and |: 


: ° But how long will France really 
: want to bankroll a paradlse lost İt no' f 


“The one thing that is clear is that 


' tered: contemptuously: “These are 
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“When Anglo-Saxons discover that 
something does nat work any 


longer or becomes too much of a 


burden, you say: sort it Out your- 
selves, we lıave other, much more 
inıportant problems at home. 
France is not the same. It says if you 
need us, yoı1 are citizens just like us, 
we are ready to accomþany you 
until you ask us to leave.” 

The heart of the matter, though, 
ia entirely Anglo-Sxxon in its crude 
utilitarianism. And no one knows 
more about this side of France's 
“specîal conception” than Mr 
Flosse, the son of a French settler 
and Tahitian mother. 

“We have had lots of luck," he 
says, sitting in an office filled with 
photographs of Mr Chirac and 
Charles de Gaulle. “First we had the 
Bounty. That brought in Jots of 
money. Then we had the CEP. This 
also brought in money. The 
question now is whcre will the 
money come from once the testing 
stops?” 

His home, a hilltop mansion, 
looks out across a manicurecl Jjawn 
shaded by a gigantic French flag to- 
wards a luxury beach hotel ownest 
by one of his sans, Other family as- 
sets include a 19th century hotel in 
Paris's 16th arrondissement and 
properties in North Anıerica. 


OW DOES a former teacher 

who has spent his entire ca- 

reer in public service aınass 
such wealth? "I am 64 years old,” 
says Mr Flosse, “I have worked 
very hard. My wife and children all 
work. They have all worked very 
hard. 1 don't say I'm poor but, enfin, 
jf Ê have succeeded it is because of 
my hard work anl nothing else." 

He has been investigated — and 
cleared — 12 times for corruption. 
Two new cases are stil] pending. All 
accusationa of corruption are re- 
ferred to Paris far invesligation, Al 
together about O local politicians 
are under investigation for graft of 
one sort or another. “This may be a 
part of France but it sometimes op” 
erates a lot lke Africa,” says the 
slate prosecutor, Jean-Pierre Dreno. 

The quid pro quo in all this is sim- 
ple. In return for a steady flow of 
cash from Paris, Mir Flosse — and 
each of his predecessors —- has 
given France a free hand to deton- 
ate nuclear devices. 


the tesis are not dangerous, either 
for the environment or the popular 
tion, You can see how we live in Pa- 
peete,” Mir Flosse says loyally. 

But how do they live just down 
the road in Faaa? The problem is 
not simply poverty. There are many 
poorer places in the South Pacific. 
France has provided hospitals and 
gthools far superior to anything 
found elşewhere ji thè region. 

The problem ts more’ that many 


“They have no work . . . they speak 


‘French badly. They are completely 
. marginal," 


' its identity and’ future as Cheyenne 
Brando: If’ too i8 trapped in 8 power 
: relationship cash alone cannot fix. 


: France now committed to a compre- 
` hensive ban on nuclear testink‘later 


' tormented Tahiti will soon expire. 
' Mr Flossê says Paris has promised. 
. funds for a further 10 years: 1 


. longer needs? For as ex-presldent 
. Valery ‘Giscard d'Estaing once mut- 


lawyer and chairman of Tahitf's 
Human Rights League. "They could 
either use arms or they could buy 
us off. They chose the latter. For 30 
years we had everything we 


needed, billions and billions of 
francs." 

Soldiers, civil servants and for- 
tunehunters stampeded in from 
Paris. Expatriate salaries were high 
and taxes all but non-existent. A tiny 
French population ballooned to 
more than 20,00. Ai the same time, 
Polynesians migrated en masse 


' fom remote islands across the 


South Pacific, many ending up in 


Faaa. 

Again, problems were rarely 
solved, only masked, The transfer of 
France's nuclear tests to the South 
Pacific from the less docile French 
territory of Algerta meant another 
bonanza for false teeth merchants. 
Like MGM, foreign legionnaires 
gave them to their dentally-disad- 
vantaged girlfriends — and dê- 
mandel them back when they left, 

Much the same methods were 
employed to conceal. the scars of 


' testing itself: thick. layers of con- 


crete and aۍphalt‎ now smother 
contaminated: coral] on Moruroa — 
or “place of the big secret” in local 


Hollywood's on : vision ‘of what | dialect, 


‘The biggest secret was never the 


, tests, but their consequences. Green” 
| peace has: documented dozens: of Û 


cases of illness. Fifty-six former teat- 
site workers recently signed a letter 
alleging a French colonial coverup. 
But denied 8, to full medical 
records and Miorulron itself, anti 
nuclear activists have never entirely 


' disproved’ French claims that dn In j 
: crêase if'cancer caseg is the result of 
i aı increasê in’ the cohsurnption- bf 
' tûbacco and alcohol ''  ' 
| ““To'kèep the French flak flying | 
. over the less ‘truculent patches ‘of 
' French Polynésit''and French: nu 
: clear bombs exploding at'Moruroa,’ 
' Paris now pumps in nearly £1 billian 
: a year, Government’ Jong: Ago rê 
' plated ishing as the main inclustry! 
' around 40 per cent öf the workforce: 
ı draws a stite salary. ' ا‎ 
' "France has a special conception’ 

` of the mission she must'accomplisi 
. in her-üverseae' territories,” intanes 

Gaston -Flosse, regional president: 
' and.a closé friend of Jacques Chirac. expensive little dancers." ''' : 


No Eden... A protester pictured against the flames during last 
September's anti-nuclear protests in Tahiti 


FrenicH-Iuled expanse of ocean ‘big- 
. ger than western Eüûrtope, “When de 
Gaulle started ‘tésfmg, thie ‘EFrenol 
had a 'cholce,"" says Stanley Cross, 


ggg 
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 France’s poisoned Pacific paradise 


Tahitians face a paradox as.France prepares for its last 


carry out one more Pacific teat in its 
series of six before the end of Feb- 
ruary. What Tahitians wonder, 
does their post-nuclear future hold? 

“Danger de Mort," warns a Sign 
attached to the chain-link fence of 
the French military camp not far 
fram the cemetery. A translation 
gives the same message İn Tahitian, 

Apart from the tropical foliage, 
the main road, built to ferry tourists 
to and fronîi the nearby airport, 
could be the shopping street ûf a 
slightly rough neighbourhood just 
about anywhere in France. But turn 
down a clirt track, and France and 
its language vanish in a heap of 
metal shelters, battered thatched 
huts and fetid beer halls clogged 
with jobless Polynesian youths, 

*The young people worry me. 
They are nat the same. They are 
aggressive, not like before. Perhaps 
it is just a new generation,” says 
George Pittman, pastor of the 
evangelical church. More than half 
the population is under the age of 20. 

The mayor and master of Faga is 
Oscar Temaru, a soft-spoken former 
seminary student at the head of an 
anything but soft-spoken indepen- 
dence movement. He curses France 
with as much bile as Iris Drollet 
deploys against Brando. 

“They destroyed our country. 
This used to be an unpolluted par- 
adise, Now it is known around the 
world as a polluted place,” he says. 
“Who polluted it? The French gov- 
ernment. Il makes no difference 
whether they arê socialist or 
rightwing. They are all the same. 
They are all guilty.” 

But the stark limits of his author- 
ity are clearly visible from his may- 
oral office window. Behind a wire 
fence runs the runway of Tahiti's 
ajrpurt, the starting point for last 
September's riots but now back in 
gervice as a staging post for a falter 
ing tourist industry and a booming 
nuclear archipelago of military and 
research installations across French 
Polynesia. 1 

îs all a long way from the sunny 
scene that greeted the first Frenich- 
men to visit Tahiti in 1768. As their 
, ship neared the coast after ‘six 
` months at sea, a topless Polynesian 
girl paddled alongside İn a canoe. 
' She climbed on to the deck, untied 

her’ sarong and stood stark naked 
. under the delirious gaze of' the 


eponymous tropical flower, is today 
remembered in official history as 
Tahiti’s heroic founding father, His 
portrait hangs in the office of the 
French high commissioner on la 
rue du General de Gaulle; his bust, 
disfigured by an anti-nuclear 
sticker, looks out to sea from a 
palm-fringed waterfront of Papeete, 
the capital of French Polynesia. 

But therê was little romance in 
the way France first secured Tahiti 
as a full colony. After a century of 
imperial sparring across the South 
Pacific with Britain, it bribed 
Tahiti's drunken king, Pomare V. In 
1880, he signed away his kingdom 
in return for a 5,ÛÛÛ franc-a-month 
pension. 

“From the start we have been 
bought like cheap hookers,” says 
Nelson Orta8s, the fiery American- 
educated lieutenant of Oscar 
Temaru. : 


UT THE real problem was 
never money itself but the 
deception and dislocation 
` that came with it When MGM 
moved here in 1961 to film its re- 
make of ‘Mutiny On The’ Bounty it 
spent vast amounts of money to blur 
reality 8o as'-to’ make ' Tahiti fit 


paradise ought to look like. Aghast 
to find black sand on a beach cho- 
sen for shooting, producers’ hired 
lorries to transport white sand frori 
across. the island, Confronted with 
the rotting, stained teeth of the 
film's Tahitian: extras, MGM or- 
derecl 5,000 palrs of temporary den- 
: tures, In all, it spent more than $20 
millon: E ر‎ 
i ‘No ‘soohert had MGM left than 
' French’ solentists, soldiers and. con- 
` tractors poured’ in 'with even more 
cash tû' estblish the Centre Ex: 
: périmentation du ‘Pacifique (CEP), 
` Francé's. nuclear 'weapons testing 
` agency. ‘The firat ‘atoni bomb was 
: exploded in 1966, 750 miles south- 
east of Tahill ona barge mobred at 
Morurda atoll,  ''' E 
` ı The biggest shock, though, was 
1 félt ‘in ‘Tahiti, the ‘largest of 130 
' islands and atolls scatteradl across a 


1 crew. 8 : . 

“1 thoüght I was transported into 
, the Garden of Eden," recorded ‘the 
` vegsel's captain, Louis Antoine de 
, Bougainville. 
n that nıoment stirred a steamy 
fantasy that would ‘launch’ a ’thou- 
sand cruise ships; bewitch artists, 
actors and poets,’ and, ‘in a final 


impregnate the ‘Sotıth Pacific with 


' blasts. : . 
ı More than 11,000 miles from 
Paris, Tahiti became a : guilt-free 
. zone, h distant playground bound by 
` no taboo. Paul Gauguin, stockbroker 
turned’ : painter; ‘could take a 
. 1#year-old lover; Marlon Brando 
and ‘thie’ rest of an MGM film ‘crew 
could ‘indulge themselyes with a' 
gusto rare even in Hollywood; and: 
Jacques Chirac ‘could ‘ignore ‘the 
censure of the ا ر‎ to agsert 
France's quclearvirllity .''  -. 
De Bougainville, horioured by the 


' the poison of"190 French 'guclear 


Moruroa blast: they want tests to end but not the cash 
hand-outs from Paris, writes Andrew Higgins 


tests, President Jacques Chirac con- 
` firmed last week that France would 


ORT pour La France: 
N under the glower of an ex- 

tinct volcano, the tamb- 
stones march İn neat rows up a 
gentle slope, carrying epitaphs of 
empire towards an abrupt, chaotic 
frontier of bougainvillaea and wild 
tropical shrub. Perched on the 
fringes of Faaa, a raucous jumble of 
glum, suburb and beach resort near 
Tahiti's international airport, the 
Cimetiêtre de ["Uranie struggles to 
keep up appearances. 

Amid exuberant tributes to ser- 
vants of France's most farflung 
colonial adventure stands a more 
reticent memorial. It offers na con- 
soling epitaph, only bare names 
carved in black marble. And it Is 
here, each Friday afternoon, that a 
bitter 65-year-old spinster named 
Iris Drollet lays bunches of flame- 
red Tahiti ginger flowers — and 
mutters curses at Marlon Brando: 
“He came here with all his money 
and destroyed everything. Tahiti 
was Brando's little dream, his fan- 
tasy. But when it turned bad he 
wanted nothing to do with it. For 
him, c'est fui, He doean't set foot 
here any more." 

The grave is inscribed with the 
names of her nephew, Dag Drollet, 
and his lover, Cheyenne Brando. 
There is no attempt to explain how 
or why they died. No “mort pour La 
France". 

In the case of Dag, the task of try- 
ing to make any sense of what hap- 
pened — a single fatal bullet 
through his left cheek in 1990 — 
was left to a court in Los Angeles. 
Swayed by the elaborate arguments 
of celebrity lawyer Robert Shapiro 
(later of O J fame} it sentenced 
Brando’s son, Christian, to only 10 
years for accidental manslaughter. 

How Cheyenne came to be en- 
tombed at the age of 25 is more 


straightforward. She hanged herself 


last April with a telephone cord just 
afiew miles down the coast. 

But it ig not only Brando's Tahiti 
dream that has turned sour. With a 


neat symbolism a scriptwriter 


might admire, Cheyenne's broken 


neck betokened a larger crisis of 


identity reaching far beyond the 


personal tragedy of a bloated Holly- 


wood ego run amok, 


Four months : after Brando's 
daughter hanged herself, Tahiti lt 
self succumbed' to a spasm of self 
destructive rage, which began in 
protest at France's resumption’ of 
nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 
Now Tahiti, part of the French over- 
Seas territory of French Polynesia, 
faces a new trauma: the end of the 


ı Î | spasm ‘of anything-goes' abandon, 


ص 
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Major gambles with 
his place in history 


was conceived in panic and pre 
duced in defiance of most evidence 
and all relevant expertise, that will 
be small loss, 

But Europe asks the great national 
question of the moment, which the 
Major government is incapable of an- 
swering. As this year unfolds, every 
menıber of the European Union wil 
be engaged in the slow, delicate busi 
ness of negotiating Eıırope's future 
shape. For Britain the task will be in 
the hands of a cabinet that is forced, 
by its irreconcilable divisions, to play 
a role which ranges between the 
negative and the destructive. With 
the Tory left at last beginning to 
show that it is not, after all, clinically 
invertebrate, Major knows that he 
can't allow Britain's hidden hand at 
the Intergovernmenlal Conference 
to be played by vîr Portillo. The con: 
tinentals will have no choice but to 
delay conclusions until Britain sends 
a credihle leader tn the table. So 
delay in Europe, like delay in Ireland, 
is to be tlhe salient gift beqıreathed İn 
these extended death-throes, Mean- 
wlıile, as the IGC meets and nıeets 
again, every rumoured movement 
will be markecl in Britain by the 
kuee-jerk savageries of Tory rivals 
who are competing to possesş the 
corpse. 


O SHORE up this existence, 
there will neetl to be further 
debasements of pùlitics, fur 

ther poslurings tu {ry to repel inex- 
orable decline. You can hear them 
alrcady. See, on tlie horizon, the re 
vival of old Coımımunists in Russia 
and tle possible appearance of an 
old Soviel general to lead them 
against Boris Yeltsin, axl what is 
the response of our presentday 
s«talesmen? To jack up the tired old 
line that Tony Blair, as a former 
member of CND, must never be 
irustedl with the nation's defences. 
There will be plenty more of is: 
plenty ınore of Mr Heseltine spilting 
in the wind, Dr Mawlhıinney lamely 
announcing another re-launclı, all of 
them apparently immune to the 
piteous enıbarrassınent that now di 
lules the riclicule and haired they 
cvoke anıong nıost who watch them. 
‘his will be tlie patiern of the 
year, unless tt is interrupted by an 
eleclion. It is nıasked by the conver” 
tloual pretence that jusl a few more 
weeks or months are needed to tur 
the wheel of fortune round. The 
nuyth persists, nurtured by its benê” 
ficiarles and encouraged by the r€ 
straints of caution under which the 
media operate, that the Prime 
Minister is not only enıpowered but 
fully entitled to remain in office for 
the duration. I don't thinle there's 
been a time when that claim waS 
more obviously flawed, more tllor” 
oughly inimical to the national inter” 
est — more patently discomfortingf: 
one might also have thought, to the 
equilibrium and selfesteem of 4 
Prime Minister who has for somê 
time been considering his place i 
history. : 
A general election in 199% Û 
about as likely as a byelection 10. 
West Devon: that is, entirely Im” 
probable, but always subject to Ind 
vidual caprice. Mr Major is bY 1 
means as loose a cannon .as Emm: 


Nicholson, whose only future les iN | 
re-winning her seat as.a Liberal De) . 


mocrat. Alongside’ incorrigjble opt 
mism staiids righteous self belie: 
But the time has come to abandon:: 
witlı the shreds of grace, boti’. 


Hugo Young 


PTIMISM is the professional 
deformity of the governing 
politician, just as scepticism 
is that of the journalist. Our views on 
whether the glass is half-empty or 
halffull are predictable. In this af 

portionment of attitude, moreover, I 
thank God for the optimists even 
while doing what I can to contest 
their certainties and demolish their 
reassurance. Ministers are neces- 
sary beings, and could not clo their 
job unless they rode over every 
gloomy prediction, of which there 
were thousands, about the unpopu- 
larity of privatisation, and every ob- 
jection, including mine, to the next 
round of tax cuts at the expense of a 
decent education system. Pes 
simism ices polifics into paralysis. 

The most necessary optimist is 
the Prime Minister, any prime minis- 
ter. John Major, who believes that 
his predicament can only abate, is in 
a job where every predecessor has 
found it necessary to believe the 
same thing. Harold Niacmillan, aban- 
doning belief in 1963, left office on a 
medical pretext which lis dnctor's al 
most immetliately discounted. He 
had had enough, James Callnghan, 
clinging to it in 1978, convinced hin 
self that the wicket was bound to irn- 
prove, and then presided over thie 
election thal closed the innings for 
British socialism. 

So il is today. Exanıining their [ı0- 
sition, ministers believe it has 
nowhere to go hut up. They think 
time nmıust be on {heir side. The past 
andl present having dlealt fhe suc 
utnmerited rejection, the future can 
only bring the people to {heir 
senses. Thirty per cent axlrift uf 
Labour, Mir Major thinks he owes il 
to country and party to await the re 
covery lhat beckons. And conven- 
tion supports what passes, in lhese 
slraitened times, for" optimisnı, 

On this occasion, however, CON 
vention is almost certainly wrong. 
Optimism is fantasy. For the parly's 
good it is mere ritual, for the 
country’s self deceiving calamily. If 
the Government keeps itself alive 
through 1996, things can in fact only 
get worse. The cost of hanging on 
will, from every point of view save 
that of office-holding panjandrums, 
be a heavy lax on the national 
interest, 

Tt will, first, set at risk some good 
things tlie Government has done. 
The stultifying of the I[rish peace 
process may not be entirely due to 
concessions London is making to 
the Ulster Unionists. Major has his 
own stubborn revulsion from letting 
the IRA dictate terms, But if his ex- 
tended life this year depends, as it 
will, on sibylline ‘understandings 
with the Ulster Unionists' David 
Trimble, all denied but all! effective, 
then Ulster, from being the nettle he 
boldly grasped, will become the 
body disposed of by a dose of hem- 
lock, the last sacrifice of a desperate 
opportunist. It won't be exactly like 
1974, when another Ulster peace 
was the casualty of mainland poli 
tics. But it will show to Ireland the 
same, a3 İt turns out futile, priorities. 

. Clinging on also makes impossi- 
bie the most important things the 
country needs a government to do, 
This will not merely. be an adminis- 
tration that can't rely on getting its 
measures through ' Parliament, 
Since so much of what it proposes 


exhaustion over the past few years, and where an- 
other bad year could tip it over the edge. 
Mismaragement has played a part, but a significant 
factor has been the loşa of Chinese and (former) 
Soviet support for a country whose agriculture de- 
penıds heavily on inputs of fertiliser and fuel, 

Some will argue that the Kim Il-sung dynasty, 
now continued by his son Kim Jong-il, deserves to 
collapae. Yet even in Seoul it is realised that this 
would be a disaster for the whole Korean penin- 
aula and perhaps beyond. The disparity between 
North and South is too great: the fllght of refugees 
southwards would be overwhelming. Surrounded 
hy three great powers (Russia, China and Japan) 
the destabilisation of Korea would create new com- 
petition and insecurity in Eaat Asla, 

Pyongyang’s delficatlon of the Kin dynasty aver 
many decades has not only lost friends but con- 
sumed vast amounts of scarce resources, There is 
no doubt that lt has warped decision-making and 
paralysed initiatives among officials who must prove 
they are loyal before all else. But the mood of adiila- 
tion las waned. The younger Kim appears to lead a 
refarm-minded stratum in the Workers’ Party which 
favours opening to the outside worid against the op- 
position of army headliners from the old generation. 

South Korea has taken the lead, for obvious rea- 
sons, in cultivating the image of an unpredictable 
Pyongyang. Understanding the North is not realîy 
so hard, and visitors to both countries notice simi- 
larilles in their political cultures. Seoul has recently 
argued that the North's “military threat" ig increas- 
ing — a view uncritically echoed last week by 
Michael Portillo. Yet a military adventure seems 
wholly implausible for this exhausted country. 

The World Food Programme has been struggling 
to secure enough aid. It is a desperate situation. 
Only a handful of countries have answered the ap- 
peal and Britain is one of many sûll considering its 
response. History should remind us that North 
Korea iş not such a distant place. 


Blair stakes out 
his ground 


1 ام‎ BLAIR's speech to Singapore businegs- 
men this week marks a milestone in the evolu- 
tion of New Labour's ideas from a portfolio of 
policies into a coherent philosophy. Just as in the 
1960a Harold Wilson used the prospect of a new 
soclety forged in the “white heat” of technology to 
divert the party faithful from nationalisation, so Mr 
Blair İs trying to infuse the party with a new bind- 
ing moral imperative to replace the dying embers 
of collectivisation. 

The Stakeholder Economy is in one sense slm- 
ply a portmanteau ward to embrace a large num- 
ber of individual initatives — from putting the 
long-term unemployed back to work to providing 
portable pensions — but It is also an attempt to 
communalise Labour's project and to sublimate 
the economic insecurity which global economic 
change, aggravated by Thatcherism, has brought 
about and to which there may be no instant aolu- 
ton. Where Mrs Thatcher offered a share-owning 
democracy, Mr Blair offers rich and poor a seduc- 
tive stake in education, welfare, information tech- 
nology, and corporate governance. All the ideas 
have powerful antecedents, but gathering them 
under one all-enıbracing concept 1s more than a 
mere political necesaity, If there ls one Old Labour 
virtue that unashamedly shines through, it ia 
equality of opportunity. 

New Labour needa a moral imperative because 
there ls no magic wand which a fiscally cautious 
Blair government can wave, It will probably inherit 
the best macro-economic framework of any Labour 
administration, but that won’t atop the global ecorn- 
omy from marginalsing the concept of a secure 
job. Once globalisation is accepted, it is difficult to 
turn back the globe on which you turn. Cynics can 
reel out a depressing catalogue of pre-electoral 
panaceas which never fulfilled their promise, in- 
cluding natlonalisaton, privatisation, monetariam 
and reduced government spending. However, the 
daunting nature of the problem should not prevent 
fresh solutions belng tried. New Labour's macto- 
economnie..pollcy won't be much different from. 
John Major's and its headroom will be even more 
constrained if it signs up. for tht single European 
currency... Changlng society itaelf may be beyond 
the power of one mAb or one government, but 


.merely to alter direction from the self-interested, : 


anl-comınunitarian cul-de-sac along.which the na. 
tion kas been bounced against ifs will would be a 


.liheratlon worth waiting for. - r 


12 COMMENT 
Britain gives in 
to blackmail 


HERE IS no myatery about the real reason for 

deporting the Saudi dissident Mokammed al- 
Mas'arl to Dominica instead of considering his ap- 
plication for asylum, He has not breached any 
condition for political refugee statua, Jf is not aug- 
gested that he is breaking British law or promoting 
terrorism. No ore has cast doubt on his clalna to 
have a well-founded fear of persecution i he re- 
turns to Saudi Arabia. He was jailed and tortured 
fer political protest in Saudi Arabia and is continu- 
ing to protest in the game vein. Indeed his applica- 
tion for asylum haa not been examined at all: it has 
beer refused “without aubatantive conslderatlon of 
the claim”. 

The reason wiıy Mir al-Mas’arl ia being banished 
to a Caribbean Elba was set out with total clarity by 
the Home Office minister Ann Widdecombe in the 
following terms: “We have close trade relatlong 
with a friendly state [le, Saudi Arabla] which haa 
heen the subject of considerable critlclam by Mr al- 
Mas'ari."” Are Ma Widdecombe's listeners to recoll 
in horror? So an applicant for British asylum has 
ceriicised this wholly undemocratic, repreasive 
state which has arrested hundreds for their politi- 
cal or religious activites and routinely inflicts 
cruel and inhuman punishment, How dare hel No, 
even Ms Widdecombe cannot expect such a re- 
sponse. There la no reason why asylum seekera 
should refrain from political activity, so long as it is 
non-violent and ia not illegal in Britain. Ncither the 
1951 UN Convention nor the subsequent UNHCR 
guidance to states make any such stpulatlon, 

The answer, simply, ia that the UK government is 
scared witless by the prospect of upsetting the 
Saudis. There was some surprise that Ms 

Widdecomhe should have confirmed this so openly, 
but her only alternative was to keep qulet. 
Deporting Mir al-Mas’arî to a third country is not, as 
it happens, a breach of international lay, though the 
pracllce has been expressly opposed by the 
UNHCR. The host country should consider an ap- 
plicatiorı for asylunı, andi then either accept or reject 
ڑ1‎ Instead Britaiu has refused conaldcration while 
finding another country which will not only receive 
Mr al-Mas’ari’s applicajon but has promised in ad- 
vance to accept it. The reault is that Britain looks Iu- 
dicerous and craven at the same time. 

The blatant admission of a political motive be- 
hind this decislon may strengthen Mr al-Mas'ari's 
cage for appeal or judicial review. The nature of Mr 
ai-Mas'ari’a views as an Islamist who advocates 
Shari'a law fs beside the point — and not only be- 
cause Saudi Arabia is already an Islannıic state 
where the same law is arbitrarily applied, Asylum is 
nat granted only to those whose views we applaud, 

There remains the Government's appeal to self- 
interest of the narrowest kind, Protection of 
British jobs would be a more noble cause if it had 
been pursued elsewhere with equal enthusiasm to 
prevent fhe rundown of UK industrlea, Besides, 
the linkage of trade and politics —~ normally op- 
posed by the Government — creates a dangerous 
precedent. Britain will be seen as more open to 
blackmail by trading parmers who ohject to politl- 
cal criticism — and there are plenty of them. 


North Korea on 
the breadline 


HE NEWS that more than 20 miflion North 

Koreans are golng hungry has not yet greatly 
moved the rest of the world, It ia time lt did. Korea 
remains a far-off country both geographically and 
because of ita political isolation. But there are 
good practical reasons for helping Pyongyang quite 
apart from the moral obligatlon to save nıillione. 
from malpuirilon or worse, 

The excuse that too ttle is known about what is 
really going on in North Karea — and thercfore that 
the dimensions of the present crisis cannot be 
properly gauged by potential donors —- no longer. 
holds. With growing reallam, no doubt spurred by 
desperation, Pyongyang officials have allowed UN 
agenCles excepfional access tp rural. areas. which 
are normally closed, Quantities of data have. been 
pravided and old RFyongynng hands are amazed by' 
the speed. with which inquiries are now often an- 
swered,. The food problem goes far ‘beyond the. 
immediate effects of floods, The picture is one of a 
country which has been brought to the verge of 


NATO Alert 
To Tension 
In Balkans 


John Pomfret In Sarajevo 


N40 forces increased their pa- 
trols in the southwestern city’ of 
Mostar at the weekend after a Croat 
policeınan was killed by gunfire in 
lhe latest in a series of violent inei- 
dents between Croats and Muslims. 

Local police saîd the fatal slots 
were fired [rom the Muslinı-coıı- 
trolleci eastern sicle of the ethnically 
divided city, The policeman was 
slıot three times In tle abdomen 
and legs arl died froım his wounds 
at a lıospital, European Union police 
spokesınan Howard Fox tûll news 
šerYvices. 

Meanwhile, near Sanski Most, in 
northwestern Bosnia, British sol- 
eliers with the NATO mission [ireel 
G2 rounds from automatic’ weapons 
afler suipers shut al their bunker ZO 
times in five minutes. Because the 
shots caıme iroın a bunker ıı lle 
conlrontation lite midway belween 
Bosnian Serb und pgoverutuenl 
forces il was not yet possible Lo toll 
who wus le blme, British 
spokesman Col. Livi Shaw siaicl. 

The violece Came ou te sinne 
day nt auoller problem {er 
NATO's efforts fo enlarev the puk 
pav1 resurfaced — on the Surb sitle, 

Radovan Karaclzic, political leacler 
ot the Bosnian Serbs, emergerl fur 
the first time in sèveral weeks. 
Uuder the peace accord reached in 
Daylun iu November, Karidzic is re- 
cuired 1o slep dow [Iron lis post 
because he was indicted on war- 
crine charges by the Internalional 
War Crintes Tribunal in The Hague. 

In a message to lıis people on the 
Orthorlox Christuas Eve, Karadzic 
was (lefiant and appeared unwilling 
to bow to the pact's requirement, His 
continuecl holl on power poses a 
problem for the NAFO-led operation. 
lU ûfficers fron the NATO nıission 
see hinî or ather indicted war erin 
nals, they are obliged to make ar- 
rests unless dog so would put them 
in danger, NATO officials have said. 

The Bosnian Serb leader's endur- 
ing influence is also embarrassing 
to the United States, which is de 
ploying 20,000 troops as part of the 
NATO mission. On November 15, 
State Department .- spokeanan 
Nicholas Burns said it was. “incon- 
ceivable" that Karadzic and Ratko 
Mladic, the. Bosnian Serb military 
leader who is also wanted by tlıe 
war crimes tribunal, would beg in 
positions of authority when a peace 
deal was reached. + . 

In anqther illustration of. tha pro b- 
leme facing the, peace plan, Carl 
Bildt, a former Swedish prime min: 
ister who is in charge of mplement- 
ing the civilian side of the peace 
deal, şaid at a newa Conference that 
hls office has jess than half the 
money It needs ta begin work in 
Bosnia. NATO officers..had ques: 
tioned why Bildt did nat arrive iu 
a E 
.. On Sa last week he said he 
had. obtained the maney for a 


eration, only three. days ago from "a 
bank in Brussels, and I, brought it 
down here in a bag”. 41, 
,ûşked how he was going to raise 
more moriey for, his opergtlon in tha 
çê of such bureaucracy, he joked: 
Am. going baqk fo Bisels to 


break int the haqk;yault again." 


itish TV crew last year 


Foreigners andl Chinese people 
who lave visiled Chinese orhan- 
ages have said thal certain wards 
are closed off, allegedly because 1he 
children in those wards are sick. 
Many suspect those rooms are 
closed to couıceal evidence of nbu- 
sive treatnıent. 

Some Chinese olficials who have 
visited orphanages acknowleclge 
that conditions are often inadequate. 
Funding ancl staff training are often 
insufficient, especially in rural areas, 
some officials say, But they add that 
orphans conpete for resources i1 a 
country where about 8Û million pea- 
ple live iı abject poverty and where 
child mortality rates run as high as 
70 out of 1,000 in some rural areas. 

Moreover, the chiklren given up 
by Chinese parents are usually sick 
or disabled, Because of China's &f- 
forts to impose a onechild policy, 
few parents are willing to part with 
healthy children. Foreign experts 
estimate that 80 percent of Chinese 
orphanage residents are disabled in 
some way. Most of the healthy chil- 
dren in, the orphanages tend to he 
girls, who are not valued as much aş 
males in China's tradition. 


cials depending on, local respurcès 


. Footage caplured by a Br 
included shots of children tied in chairs 


Helpless . . 


oud period, from November 1991 
through October 1992, the report 
says that 207 children died. Over š0 
percerıt (lied within a year of admis- 
siun, the report says. 

The State Council denied the re- 
port's charges. I dil not give figures 
for that period, but it said that the 
Shanghai orphanage lıacl 402 resi- 
clents in 1994 and releasecl 183 for 
adoption, faınily reunion, employ 
ment İn the community or transfer’ to 
other institutions. The governmeni 
said that in 1905, there were 5 [2 resi- 
dents and 166 were released, inchıd- 
ing 139 who were adopled. 

Countering arı image of ımedlical 
neglect, the government said that 
87 children were operated on for 
congenital heart defects, clubfoot 
and otlıer diseases. 


QRMER orphanage director 
F Han said: “There are some 

. problenıs that aren't curable, 
You should understand that Fm in- 
nocent, and some deaths I'm not ré- 
spousible for.” 

But the Human Rights Watch re- 
port says that many deaths were at- 
tributed to diseases. or conditions 
that should be easily treatable, In 
the 1988-89 period, . the leading 
cause of death was cited as “congen- 
ital maldevelopment of brain.” In 
the 1991-92 period, it was “malnutri- 
tion.” Other cauşes of death cited in- 
cluded “mentşl deficiency” and 
cerebral palsy, 0 . 

Zhang sald that the orphanage 
staff frequently gave children sleep- 
ing pills, especially when the chil 
dren were suffering from hunger, 
She said that one child overdosed 
onthe pill. 7), 

Children who complained about 
abuses or were accused. of. misbe- 
havior were falsely diagnoşed as 
“mentally ill” and tranaferred to psy: 
chiatric hospitals. .. . 


China Accused of 


n oom SS 
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Abusing Orphans 


report i8 the fourth major account of 
abuse and death of childrert at Chi- 
nese orphanages. In 1993, the South 
China Morning Post published pho- 
tos and an account of "dying rooms" 
al an orphanage in Nanning in 
Guangxi Province, Staff members 
told the Hong Kong newspaper that 
90 percent of the baby girls who ar- 


rived at the orphanage died there. 


Last year, a British documentary 
television crew obtained footnge of 
ûrphanages they did not identify by 
posing as American clarity funcd- 
raisers, The crew broadcast pic- 
tures of infants suffering extrenie 
malnutritiou and of children tied 
down in chairs, suoaked in their own 


urine, 


Ãn article last fall in the German 
magazine Der Spiegel basecl un an 
eyewilness acount deseribecl sini 
lar conditîûns in a Harbin orphaıı- 
ange thal tlıe niıgazine called part of 


"the children's gulag." 

In earch case, lhe Chinese gover'n- 
ment denouncecl the reports. 

The Hutnan Riglis Watch reporl 
gives un uvusual amount o detail 


und quoles Chinese insiders un [lie 


recor criticizing government pruc- 
tices. Il idlsu clescribes the sirugyle 
by 1huse insiders lo change counrli- 
lions. Lawyers ancl officials from 1he 
Civil Affairs Ministry, he cily gov 
ernment and Ihe Shanghai General 
Labor liu all investîgaterl. Human 
Righis Watch reprints a repurt by 
lawyers for the Labour’ Uniun that siuicl 
the welfare institute "lias serious 
problems. Disablerl children are 
being abused and the nunıber of clıil- 
dren dying has increased each year." 

In the endl, their efforts had litle 
effect. Tle director, Han, has been 
promoled. Zhang was criticizecl by 
her superints. The report also al- 
leyes that the t{hen-mayor of Shang- 
hal, Wu Bangguo, took part in atı 
effort lo cuver up conclitions al the 
orphanage. Wu has since been pru- 
motel to one of China's vice pre 
nıtierships. 

Zhang, who lıiıs been supporling 
herself in the United States by giv- 
ing Clıinese lessons, said in an İnter- 
view last week from England that 
when she arrivecl at the Shanghai 
Children's Welfare Institute she no- 
ticed that the children there were 
“sacks of bones” and often tied to 
thıeir beds. Slıe said she saw several 
starve to death. 

The report adds that Zhang per- 
formed medical checkups on the 
children only once a month, She 
cited as an example the case of a 1- 
year-old girl named Sun Zhu. Zhang 
examined Sun on June 7, 1989, one 
day after the child was admitted. 
Zhang. said that Sun appeared dehy- 
drated, perhaps from a bout of diar- 
rhea, but otherwise in reasonable 
condition. A month later, the baby 
was emaciated. On the third exam 
on August 12, the baby was so hun- 
gry ‘that she tried to chew Zhang's 
hand, She died later that day, The 
cause of death entered in the med- 
ical record was "congenital .malfor- 
matioq of brain." _,., 

The report cites medical records 
Zhang took as shiowling that 153 
children died at the orphanage in a 
13-month period beginning Decem- 
ber.1988, shortly after, her. arrival, 
Most were less than 2 months old at 
the timê of admisslon. During a sec- 


Chinese children are 
dying from starvation in 
state orphanages, says a 
human rights monitoring 
group. Steven Mufson 
reports from Beijing 


HOUSANDS of Chinese chil- 

dren are dying from medical 

neglect and starvation in state- 

run orphanages, according to a re- 

port by Hunan Rights Watclı/Asîa, a 
U.S.-based monitoring group. 

The 331-page report charges that 
a majority of cluildren adınitted lo a 
Shanghai orphanage in the late 
1980s and early 1990s lied within a 
year and that the higlı death rate is 
typical of China's orphanages. The 
repûrl alleges that Shanghai or- 
phanage officials carriecl out a pol- 
icy known as “sununary resolution" 
that singled uut childreıı for death 
by starvalion to keep Ihe orphariage 
population stable. To cover up those 
cases, urplınnage slaff falsifiecl nıed- 
ical recurds tu blame {he deaths on 
“congenital malformatinn of the 
brain," the rejwrl says, 

The New York-basul Hunan 
Rights Watch rleseribes itself as an 
independent watchdog group that 
was tstablished in 1978 to monitor 
and promote human righis around 
the world. It is supported by private 
contributions atl accepts no gov- 
ernment funds. İt is one of tlie lead- 
ilg human rights ınonitors in China 
and has been a vigoruus crilic of 
Chinese government policy. 

The repurt relies heavily on mate- 
rial from Zhang Shuyun, a 53-year 
Old gratluale of Beijing University of 
Meclical Science who wurke«l in the 
Shanghai Chilclren's Welfare [nsti- 
lute fron 1988 to 1903. Zhang lelt 
China last year with a large number 
uf orphanage (lucuments, medical 
records and internal guvernmtnt re- 
ports about cundlitious there. Ai 
Ming, a disabled orphan who grew 
up in the Shanglıai orphanage and 
who left Clıina last year, provided 
supporting teslimony ancl ghastly 
photographs he took of dying chil- 
(ren in 1992. 

The Chinese State Council's in- 
formation deparlment responded 
angrily to the report, calling it “an 
attempt to influence public opinion 
and swindle the masses” motivated 
by “hostility towards the Chinese 
people." The State Council office 
said that even though many of the 
children are seriously ill when they 
arrive at the orphanage, the mortal- 
ity rate at the Shanghai Children's 
Welfare . Institute was down .to 
“around 4 percent.” The Chinese 
government invited foreign journal- 
sts to visit the Shanghai facility at 
the weekend, 

In an interview, Wang Jianqun, di- 
rector of the Shanghai Children’s 
1 elfare Institute, called the report 
completely false.” Han Weicheng, 
Who ran the Shanghai orphanage 
when Zhang worked there and who 
ang accused in the report of sex- 
ually abusing children and ordering 
e falstfication of medical records, 
Said in a separate interview that 
accusallons were "glan- 
ders” and.“ingults”" . . 7 
The Human Righis Watch/Asia 
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TET, the American telecoms | 
up, will lose 40,000 jobs 


RANADA lifted its bitterly 


hotel andi restaurant company, lo 
$5.9 billion, up $750 million 
from the television and restau- 


nalled its determinadlon t0 .: 
puah ahead with rall privatisa- 
ton by announcing that shares 
in Railtrack, the track operator, 


British, German, French 
and Spanish maker of commer- 
cial jets, was beaten to a second 


months by Boeing. Malaysia's 


Singapore’s in ordering only 
Be jets, Its $4 billion order 
came as British Airways con- 
firmed it wants to develop super 
jumboa with Boeing. Last year 
Airbus aaw its orders drop 15 


RANCE'’S youngest news- 
paper, InfoMatin, closed 


APANESE banka look like 


cash- 


strapped Channel tunnel opera" 


Eurotunnel’s § 12.27 billion 


in Brlef 


and $6 billion as it aplits into 
three companies this year, ' 


fought bid for Forte, the 
rant group's original hid, 

HE UK Government alg: 
will be sold worldwide. 


IRBUS Induatrie, the 


big East Asia order in three 
national airline followed 


per cent to 106 aircraft 


after losing Fr170 million 
(835 million) in two years. 


selling their debt in the 


tor, up to 25 per cent of 


: pletely wrong in this area aş İn. 80 j 
vantages, education and training are | many, shrivelling the tax base for no ji 


Training, at least, . offers more |' 
Review,. Lars . Calmfqrs and. .Per | 


| Skedinger analyse the ,impact of | 
. Sweden's training programmes, and | 


14 FINANCE 
Educated guesses 
are wide of mark 


ell and Brian Bell (Oxford Review of 
Economic Policy, Vol 11, No 1) 
found that in Britain the decline in 
real demand for unskilled workers 
contributed up to 20 per cent of the 
long-run increase in unemployment. 
So the ather 80 per cent of the story 
` needls to be addressed as well. 

International studies show that 
job creation schemes have little or 

, no long-run effect ~— largely be- 
cause any new jobs tend to displace 
, old ones. And reducing social qver- 
heads, which ministers endlessly in- 
tone as the sole means to lower 
unemployment, have lite or no itr 
` pact, either. 
This conforms with wiıat elemen- 
tary economic theory would predict. 
If employers are relieved of paying 
social security contributions, in the 
long run they pay workers that part 
. ofthe real product wage that used to 

go in social security contributions as 
. extra wages, İn other words, the 
' long-run employment-boosting ime 

pact is nil Employers’, national in- 
, surance contributions are an 
' excellent way of raising revenue and 
: lowering real wages with no long’ 
' run unemployment effects — and 
` government policy has þeen com- 


Abetter trained workforce 
is a fine Ideal but will not 
in itself generate growth, 
argues Will Hutton 


educated the workforce, the 

better the performance ofthe 
economy .and the more just the 
society. Although such protesta- 
tiongş are selfevident and a well- 
trained workforçe is a necesşary 
condition for growth, it is not suffi 
cient. So what else has to be done? 

. Education and training ,.is one 
area of policy where the Labour 
leader talks — as he did in Tokyo 
last week and in Singapore on Mon- 
day — confidently and crusadingly.. 

In a world in which barriers to 
capital moving across national bor- 
ders are falling, Tony Blair argued, 
the only way. fora less mobile work- 
force to empower itself is to offer 
ever more creativity and productiy- 
ity — and that means more educa- 

'fion and. training. Britain, he 
declared, had to be the knowledge 
capital of Europe. : . 

This is a noble and just. cause. 

Even. if there were few economic ad- 


T HE BETTER trained and 


' public gooda, and Britain for, , longrrun employment gains. 

iven them priority, ؛But‎ | 

e e by so elevat- | certain returns — but only ا‎ 
ing education and trainings eco- | ally, In the above-mentioned Oxfor 

nomic importance .they. are. given 

the. status ,of a growth theary in 

! their own right: . .,- ۱ 

There is no disputing the value of 

, education and. training,, but, recent 


find that while they do better thar 
job creation schemes in .lowering 


research is sobering. .about . how, | unemployment . the results were | 


: borrowings because of the 
1 them- Î “very unstable", Sometimes training financial squeeze within their 
r n ا و ا‎ worked but sometimes it increased 5 Gisele male 
to close income ineqvality, raise skill | unemployment by E ار ا‎ EE a N CR a e 
levels and lower ا ا‎ ran E 8 e ٤ . .ı The larger. point is that the.indus- i a a Li eka û Ha 
ren unily educalen, canaot | Te armament gorl te US is | leet orld E, O | i egy eed ob. | TF euie Sama ges pred 
ing. Barry. | multitude o 8 : و‎ under investigation in conn 
an economy from the conse | equally sobering. Professor 1 offer a par- | termist firms are the keys to eco- 
ence of eertal shoes Bke af, | uetoneoftre UrhrcalY (Mane | Gap dale of TUCO tT | Tigao rot ALI eo, | Sh 2PPOE PPI 
ا و‎ r irre 1000) tat most US training. | and Katz identify .de-industrialisa- | ا‎ i8 0 : : 
"Rneralion of high qunlly Japanese | scheme lurched nioet he 1860, | o, deunlonisaig, vet oot | efile O EI ej" lG | > ENERAL Motors ork rom 
: ۰ .dublous returns, and | petition, ir : viction than could take away wor 
. education powerless. .: . : have shown .du aful the | trade defiçit as explaining the other | question with more convic ritai Vauxhall workers . 
` Nobody argues that growing un- |. even when they are succes ` 80-per çent of unemployment and in- Î he has since he became leader, talk- | Britain after Va 
O O E O E TT 
Tere by Ron uch he can. (AE Or ual eûucalon to eolve | seyine that stronger trade unions, | omy _ whore, . cormpanies . vith -_ 
ا‎ 4 lele train- | the problem, .ÜÛS اید ا ی‎ ey r ap a : eld enê ie more trust, long-ter- T HE jury in کو‎ 
a . ۷ 3 . . | . 
ing shortfalls ,explain about 20 per | ا‎ of a.balanced policy, response along | mism between ا ا اا یا ج‎ of the 
cent of the problem. ..::. > ا‎ Chicago .says | with education and training. .. °: ers. The: ai o iha o e ن‎ 0 
a en a ih t 6 improve the educational In any.case there remain big ques: | approach are discern i س‎ but it | frauding company pension funda’ 
CT le e il Rigel sttaiament of the,bottom half of the |’ tions about. what skills ‘should be | to su E ê on the City EE EEE 
e e or 25 ' US population, to take e | کار ا ا ر یا واا‎ than New | FOREIGN EXCHANGES ` 
1 islng inequality is due to | equality .back to 1979 .levels would | In a su tute. found that, Labour. has so far: seemed ready for... | — erer ET 
dgal fil Ne Se Niel Û coeff elon o r. Û ee Gobel Toe Found tint the | Llnour hege r aeneren r | > 7 rra 
E EE ب ا ل ت‎ E CS ENE E ا‎ 0861 | 2.0762204 
5 ETE a . 0 و‎ e .. | John Kemp Welch, said. a. board | Aualreia pa Il 
A 1 2 2 : yS ۳ . ting decifjed overwhelming that | Austria 5.57-16. 1 
ا‎ E : Stock Exchange, now | that any one incident ggered . 867860 | B4 
LL E OL TTS OT E E EE 
e men re O i | Eg tentially threatened, Qn ' was nO que ا‎ ` Germery 2.214222172 221 
E fture as. world fi ا ا‎ e gege the bird pillar, bk of England, Û ...It-is ا ا‎ Honageng | "ust-iis7 | 11%, 
nancial] centre was threatened. aa sacted , in London, ١ stands reasonably seGure, and it felt 1 bers of the ا‎ on" 2 : Iretand 0.9688-0.9894 ا‎ 
last week after tha Stock Exchange a ctice more into line with |. it necessary to move jn an executive. | Lawrence;:as ا‎ to marlotg | 2,446-2,449 a1181 
a e a Kae | ther, fi cial markets, But, the | director of the Bank: as .a: second | had: failed to rl e es 240022002. 
lawrence. . :. .,. el City's big battallona have spent hun | deputy.chairman to the Exohange. .. | ا و ا‎ ege | ا‎ 
‘The .announcgment , stunne | dreds of milllonş of pounds in recent : ‘Recent .changes to’ rules govern” |' ineptly, .the 0 Ed Zealand ا‎ g90 
. City, even though major stockpþrokers ٩ 7 loping computer systernş |: ing share trading across, Europe have. ا‎ ۰ E ر‎ a 
| had been mounting e, eme ro i aining stalfto workin the Lone | given a boost to rivals ofthe London | .. e a a a rd) eg e e 
ESRC RS E ETO a E TE EE 
1 . : 0 1 ۴ : B026: 
1 i latest depþacle comes at a | hatf London ! ita Î share dealjing.syatem was gborted., |. Swtzerana , | 1.7e21-1,7049 | 1.80260 , 
They had accused him ,of.tryingıto | The City's main. institu |, egy, supported'by its msjor,users, its ` share dealing. E are Î i a Ê. 
move, too qulçkky apd. lgnoring. their. |. Hime when, the reaşing pressure. | position as the world's third-largest | .Mr. Lawrence, aged 52, .former | eau: f feoas-1 2058 | 1.2048-1208. 
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| is to maintain ,its -interngtional, role, 


relationship’ between : policy and' ٍ 


GURO ERY FOCUS ON U.S. POVERTY / Gye Washington Dost 1 7 


cal about soclety's attitudes, Many 
of them classify themselves as the 
working homeless, picking up con- 
struction jobs when they can. But 
they also دیا و‎ Austin's d 
notoriously tight and expensive 
housing market, they have little Disp OSSCSSCE 
hope ol mb get enough 
money to rent a place to live. 

‘We're not bothering anybody, OPINION 
said a 25-year veteran of the streets | Ellen Goodman 
who gave his name as Henry. 

But. downtown property owuers 
beg to differ, Saying there is an ime 
portant distinction between down- 


2 IS . 


A War Waged 
Against the 


HEY'VYE disappeared again. 
The deserving poor who made 
their cameo e ove!’ 
-theirluck families and transient | holiday season vanlshecl as aoon the 
individuals, usually single men, who ت‎ tree was put out with the 
the most problems, the prop- | trash. 
ry E they have finally For a few weeks, their real life 
lost patience, stories appeared in lıoliday appeals 
“Austin is apparently knowıı as an | for charity, for food and toys. NMloth- 
easy city. It provides a lot for the | ers who lost their jobs or their 
homeless. Others call it a soft | health or their husbands, Children 
touch,” said Jose Martinez, execu- | who ا ا‎ and whose lives 
tive director of the Downtown | went (lownhill. 1 1 
Austin Alliance, wlıich favors the But after the holiday hiatus 
anticamping bill and cites more j things are back to what passes for 
than 80 public and private assis- | normal these days. In Washington 
tance programs Austin offers to the | and in the public 
HOTOGRAPH: homeless, ing poor are once af n the 
٠ اا ا‎ e talking about in the | logical poor. Poverty ia nol an 
case of the downtown area ia a | economic issue but a moral one. 
small, hard-core group of individu- The loudest voices in the budget 
als who support themselves | battle, the largest number of votes 
through illegal, imnıoral activity — | in Congress, echo the sentiments of 
stealing, purse-snatching. In Austin, j Ralplı Reed, the head of the Christ- 
you see these people at the corners jÎ ian Coalition, who talks about wel- 
panhandling, the same people day | fare as the way we subsidize the 
in and day oul. They chose this | very pathological behaviors tlıat we 
lilestyle." know consigu peuple lo hopeless 
The City Council's new antidamp- j and gene ratinnal poverly. 
ing ordinance is expectedl to carry Writing in the midst of budget 
fines as high as $500 and, critics | wrangling between he White 
say, eventually would Iead to some- | House and Ûungress, [ do kınw 
thing akin to a debtors' prison. At | precisely how deep the cuts will be 
the sşanıe time, lhe council's home to E e 2 
ain so this mayor's | less task force, a group of 34 busi- is litle doubt thal w 
ا‎ bul sh ness and comınunity leaclers, is | open — consigning nore کک‎ 
nity the perceplion they're acldress- | proposing a $3.5 million “campus” | to cleeper puverty 2 name o 
ing the problem, by having tewer j for the ك 2 ا‎ ld e E E a a 
sual} sent," | the example set in Orlando. There, u 1 1 
en of the San Fran- | the Homeless Coalition has used | course, barely blushing, ا‎ 
cisco Coalition on Homelessness, | private and public funds to can- the conservatives have 2 
who contrasts the city's available | struct a 2 ا اا ل ان ا‎ ky و أ‎ 
— about 1,400 — with | sleep up to people and provide 
e و‎ population | laundry facilities and health 0 2 اا‎ 
of 15,000. “What happens is, you | services, 1 1 
p diggi 5 deeper So far, however, Austin officials progranıs. 
nd e seem lukewarm e the Cit- ا ا ا ا‎ 
that are really dangerous." ing costs and problems in fin E a ey maps Re 
The District of Columbia's re- | local neiglıborhood that WOU merely ا ا‎ 
idi thering in its midst. funds from the federal gove ٤ 
sponse to providing shelter for the allow such a ga BT i e 
homeless and dealing with panhan- Said task force member Ton e Te gan hek ie 
«llers has changed significantly over ji Hatch, an architect it's insane to 1 کک‎ 
1 home a crime.,. | the human level, it would refo 
the past five years, according to DC | make not having a ! او و ا ی‎ 
1 1 „ | I think people don't know what to welfare by ending 1 
e E do. E frustrated, and ا ا‎ for poor mothers and chil- 
1 ر‎ DC Coun- | don't want to spend money on the ren. 
e r E by .| hoıneless. وا ا‎ e e 0 ا‎ 
ا أ‎ f a big city, we've turned a little : 
a a hr me ا‎ You see it ao much, | on the worst images of the 2 ّ 
ا‎ which makes it a crime | the homeless, you get numb to it. j by E اع ع واا س‎ 
: ivi gres- | Your passion wanes.” - ک‎ promise: ع‎ 3 
anka ي و ووا‎ a Eighner is welkacquainted Way back in the 60s and 70s, lUb- 
ا‎ 1 7 1 .with that attitude, For 44 years, he Î erals too had-grandlose ideas about 
HE District in recent years | .and his dog lived on the streets, | our country’s ability to win the war 
has backed away from anı | ,with Eighner eventually turning the 
earlier commitment to pro j experience into an acclaimed book, - 
vide shelter for every homieless per- Î ‘Travels With Lizbeth. He thinks the 
son in need, “DC is attempting to .Î current climate toward the. home- 
uge its money more wisely [in terms] less:is especially mean-spirited, but 


less and dealing with Î hê doesn't think much will change. 
0 e sald. "Tts.not | ; Its really not too surprising that 


neighborhoods. But Jordan was 
sharply crilicized for the actions 
tfluring his recent reelection caın- 
puùign and it was considered one fac- 
tor in his defeat. Incoming nıayor 
Willie Brown lıas been careful to 
slress 1hat he favors more social 
service programs for the homeless 
ralher' than further police crack 
downs. 

“Several million dollars have 


against poverty. They were not: | : 
‘modeۍtenough‎ in ' appraising the 
ability! of public ‘policy to change 
human behavior. ' : EE 
` But now iFg' conservatives who 
are immodest beyond the paint of Î 
recklessness. Immodest in the cekt-'- 


‘necessarily that patience js running | people try to. maintain this upper- | tainty’ that' public un-policy can: | ! 


Î middlê ion ything. | ‘change behavior and economic real- 

out. Moneyıis running out; and the. Î middlé-clags illusion that everyth ١ اوا ا ا‎ 
times seems is wonderful, and. seeing peaple in | ity for millions: Immo 

0 ا ب‎ ٣ the .parks breaks down that -lHluc’ 
5 ı Austin, the. city’s. estimated |j slon,? he said; “THe feeling 1 have is. 
6,000 lomelese can. be found along:.] it will be more ofthe same. The por: 
Sixth Street, a lıigh-profile center ofı | lice are not’ going. to put all these 
music.clubs, and drinking spots; in .| people in jail and pêople know ّ 
the Drag” section near the Univer--| ; *It won't affeot'the masses. It 
sity of Texas campus; and in simple..| mean probably that' the ‘shanty 
plastic tents .and more ‘elaborate, | towrıs will be bulldozed more جا‎ 
gemi-permanent ‘setups ' along’ the..Î Jarly; But it's not golnk- to get rid' of: 
greenways . and littletraveled gec- .Î the homeless. It's not going to run!’ 
tions e elke eni 1 5 n . fhem'out of town. A 
, ` Residen tend:to be older, | esil 
tn impaired by. years of Î Staff writer Lonnae-O Neal Parker e 
drinking and drugs, ‘and more cyni- i contributed to this report, 


morality, : ا‎ 
We headed toward mastivê. 
changes and we ddn’t know thé cûn’ 
sequences. We’ don't Know iow 
maty more parents: will fiid ‘joe ` 
gand how mariy'more families will be’ 
meless.’ Wè dor't knûw ' how 
aliy fewer children will be -botrn 
and how rmanymore will be hungry. 
: But we can be sure qf One'thiing:- 
those who'live in poverty, less le 
ot golng to be more. It will be ever 
less. . . .. «» 


less advocates charge, as budget 
cuts on every level also are shrink- 
ing the substance-abuse and job- 
training programs meant to help the 
homeless restore their lives. 
Even ınore striking is thal ınany 
of the cities in the vanguard of thet 
get-tough approach are amung the 
country's mosl liberal. Here, the 
City Council is nearing inal ap- 
proval of a law to ban camping iıı 
any public place, a slıortsighted 
step, crilics say, in a city generally 
viewed as the slate's bastion of lib- 
eral sympathies. 
In Boston, police recently began 
to crack down on the after-daık 
denizens of Boston Conımon. In 
Seattle, city officials have ordered a 
vigorous enlorcement of its side- 
walk aııd trespass laws, making it 
difficult, critics say, for the hone- 
less even to sit down anymore in tlie 
downtown area, In New Orleans, an 
anticaınping law has just been pro- 
posed, clesigned to control the 
homeless youths — the selfde- 
scribed “gutter punks" — who 
swarm the French Quarter. 
“The general public is fed up,’ 
said New Orleans City Council Pres- 
ident Peggy Wilson, author of the 
proposal. “We have certain stan- 
dards we must uphold. People 
should be able to use public spaces, 
When other people come in and 
build carclboard tents and ao on, the 
aren becomes inaccessible for any- 
‘one else, Particularly in Lafayette 
Square, there's a group that feeds 
people on weekends, and they nake 
no effort to clean up, they dump the 
garbage and trash, and there's the 
presence of enormous rats. We.can't 
giye our. public spaces over to a cer 
tain group." , . 
: For the past two years, Sarı Fran- , 
cisco has been leading the way in its i 
firmrhanded approach to the prob- . 
lem, More than 27,000 citations for 
nuisance crimes have been issued 
to the homelesş, though.many tick: 
ets,: have. been dismissed. by the. 
courts with little impact, critics said, 
except to increase poliçe' work and . 
. further. disrupt the lives of the.peo- 
nle arreşted. E 1 E e 
Mor Frank Jordan, a.farmer po- 
lice chief, recently stepped: up the. 
0 with announcements that pO- 


officers, ,were clearing pepple. 
Eo encampments, in Golden Gate. 
Park and rousting.them from door-. 
ways ang alleys in the .HalghtAsh- 
bury district -- and other 


4 + 
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No room aa . . «. many cities in the vanguard of the get-tough approach to the bomeless are 
among America’s moat liberal 


Exiles on Main Street 


increasingly blamed for 
America's urban ills, the 
nomeless are facing a 
new initiative to drive them 
off the streets, reports 
Sue Anne Pressley 
from Austin, Texas 


VERY night, the residenls re- 

tire, hundreds of them dlisap- 

pearing into the alleys and 
abandoned buildings, into tents 
tucked deep in the woodlands or 
small encampments scattered along 
the creeks and rivers. 

They are this city's homeless, and 
their numbers always swell this 
time of year, when the first snows 
begin to fall in the north, and 
Austin's 75-degree afternoons seem 
particularly inviting to the adventur- 
ous or the threadbare. 

But here and in more than 40 
cities across the nation, the home- 
less are receiving a griın message 
this winter as they face a deter- 
mined push of new proposals and 
laws aimed at banishing them from 
the very places they seek out the 
most. Although proponents de- 
scribe the measures as a forced re- 
sponse to an increasing and ever 
bolder homeless population, critlcs 
see the movement as proof of some- 
thing more onıinous: the growing . 
hardheartedness of America. . 1 

“I is an increasing trend in cities 
around the country to pass laws that 
essentially criminalize homeless- 
ness,” sald Maria Fogcarinls, execu- 
tive director of the National Law 
Center on Homelessness and 
Poverty in Washington, DC. “1. 
think, at beat, if reflects frustration 
on the part of local politicians and, 
at worst, an effort to blame the. 
urban ills qn homeless people." , , 

is is hardly, a new problem. On . 
any given night, Foscarinis and 
other advocates. for the homelesş 
said, there are about 700,000 home- 
less people In the United States, and 
local officials have long debated. 
how to ‘address their needs while 
aiso protecting the interests qf mer- 
Cnants and property, owners... .,.. 
What ig notable now is the force | 
fulness with, which theşe comnun}r 
leg are attacking the probleri .— 
using police officers as thelr. qgenis 
x. and the timing of their. actions..; 
The crackdown is coming, home: 
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reopen the governntent and fund 
programs piecemeal, Congress also 
passed legislation before it ad 
would allow the gor. 
ernment to reopen and fully operate 
until January 26 if Clinton submitted 
An acceptable balancecl budget plan. 
His subsequent action satisfied that 


The government now goes back 
less normal 


GUARDIAN WEEHY 
January 14 1998 


journed that 


requirement, 


to work un a more or 


footing, although many departments 
and agencies will operate with lower 


rates of funding than in 1995, 


The new Clinton bırlget proposal 
is similar to the original Senate De- 
mocratic version, with one major ex- 
ception. It provides for $87 billion in 
tax cuts over seven years, where Ihe 


original version did not, 


Parts of the government had 
begun opening last weekend after 
Clinton signed legislation to Partially 
open the government. The national 
monuments, including the Statue of 
Liberty, and museums along the 
Mall were among the first parts of 
the government to open. Large na: 
tional parks, especially those with 
numerous roads that may need 
maintenance because of winter 
weather damage, may take a day or 
two to resume normal services, the 


National Park Service sail. 


Reopening the government "is 
not just a lights off, lights on propo- 
sition,” Office of Personnel Manage 
ment Director James B. King said, 


€ 0 
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because many agencies face fornii 
dable backlogs of work. 


mand. In a secret accord de- 
scribed to National Revlew by 
“official and authoritative 
sources, both Russian and 
American,” Clinton has 
promised Moscow that “in re- 
turn for its cooperatlon with the 
United States in Boanıia peace- 
kecping, NATO enlargement wlll 
be put on the back burner for 
the foresceahle future,” 

The article said: “It ia wrong 
to sacrifice NATO enlargement 
to the Russians over Bosnia or 
over anything else." Wlıo could 
argue with that but aomıc 
squishy softs, like those guys 
around Franklin Roosevelt who 
fave away Eantern Europe at the 
first Yalta, before Clinton was 
born? Who, doc? 

Not you, I guess. Certainly not 
me. But get this: Who do you 
think wrote the article? Peter 
Rodman, director of natlonal 8€- 
curlty programs at the Nixon 
Center for Peace and Freedom. 
Nixon! And Rodman worked for 

Henry Kissinger in the Nixon 
White Hougae. What more evi- 
dence of A connection to Oliver 
Stone do you need, man? 

You dismiss the article as just 
A Clinton-bashing lead-in to the 
96 political campaign? Then it . 
ls true: Only we paranoids gee , 
things anymore, Even beforé the’ 
article was published Rodrnan's 
information was alred as a ques- 
tion on national television (ABC) 
directed at Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher, . ' : 

Chriatopher denied it, But he 
would, wWouldn’t he? What mote 
proof could you neéd? : : 

Ãnd Rodmari ahd Stone have. 
tever met, havë nèver discussed 
“Clinton,” the Bosnia betrayal 
screenplay. Of course, Of 
course, doc: But they will in my 
next movie, or my next Natiorial 

article. Truth i4 too imi”. 
ot to þe tied, dowh by merê 


Budget Plan 


balance the budget and used eco 
normic analyses tlle GOP rejectecl as 
too optimistic, allowing him to 
spend nıore and still show a bal. 
anced budget on paper. Other bud- 
get proposals since showed a 
seven-year balanced budget, and a 
revised seven-year budget, but al] 
used Office of Management and 
Budget numbers that the GOP re- 


jected. 


White House officials maintained 
Clinton did not cave in on the poli- 
cies within the budget, simply on 
the demand to find a new route 
there, Said one official, “We always 
said we could live with their stated 
goal of balancing the budget, but 
not with their hidden goal of de- 


stroying the government” 


But Republicans did get Clinton, 
again, to do something he said he 
never would — provide a balanced 


budget in seven years. 


“The good news is that at least 
we're going to have a document on 
the table" that Republicans can eval- 


uate, Kasich told reporters. 


The announcement on Saturday 
last week appeared to remove much 
of the confusion that resulted from 
the last-minute legislation passed by 
Congress the day before to end the 
shutdown that began on December 
16 and restore back pay to 760,000 
federal workers. The measııre, how. 
only provided funding far 


ever, 


about two dozen politically sensitive 
programs, 
But in addition to measures to 


obsession with ua print people. 


And yes, I digresa, What, you 
aak insistently, does this have to 
do with Oliver Stone and 


Natlûnal Review, Buckley’s lively 


opinion sheet that 1s firmly an- 
chored on the right far from 
Stone's left-wing parabola? 

It was only in January 1996, 
that I began to see this, doc. 
There waa the movie, in which 
Stone has his cinematic Nixon - 
acknowledge beéinig a pawn of the 
hidden systeti — “the beast” — 
that runs and corrlipts America, 
And there wags National Review, 
rêpordng the ciüfreit president 
had sold out brave patrlots in ` 
Eastern Europe in di act öf con- 
teriporaneoud tréichery,' 

Thê article explained that the 
Clinton admninistratidh had be" - 
trayèd Eastetn European Guns 
tries wanting to jon NATO to get 
Ruisala to séhd 1,000 troops'to 
serve in‘ Bosnia untlér U:S, cûr: 


continued late into the night. 


Administration officials gaid the 
plan would cut taxes over şeven 
years by $87 billion, provide savings 
of $102 billion from Medicare and 
$52 billion from Medicald plus an ad- 
ditional $295 billion from other do- 
mestic programs, The discretionary 
domestic cuts are about 75 percent 
of those in the Republican proposal, 

The submission by Clinton is the 
next step on a long, tortuous jour- 
ney toward Republican goals that 
began when the GOP took control 
of Congress. The president's first 
budget in January continued deficit 
spending into the new century. His 
second proposal took 10 years to 


stituenta and cripple the federal 
goverimenfs powers now. Ou 
the other side of the aisle, 
Democrats in Demagoguery 101 
fight against making wealthy re- 
clpients of Medicare pay premi- 
um§ according to their means 
and then clalmı they are only ` 
protecting the poor. 

That twitteh bf yat eyebrow  - 
saya Î go too far. What elae 
would yoxıt expect from one in 
journalism, a trade that has 
always arrogated to 'ltself the 
task of Instant hiatory? Here ia 
the corê of much of the antago- 
fism and distrust that has devel- 
oped in Wasliington between thie 
politiciaha ihd the media, who ' 
sell competing versldns of the’ - 
same events into the samëe mar- 
ket almost as they occur, : ''' ' 

became us, and We be: 
came them, thanks larjely to 
televislon., ti lU... 7 
Yes, I know, teleþhiobla'is an ' 


.„„ INTERNATIONAL 
Clinton Submits 7-Year 


ted a budget that Republicans say 
can form the basis for negotiations, 
there are serious philosophical and 
monetary differences between the 
Repubtican proposal and Clinton's 
on such issues as Medicaid and 
Medicare and no assurance that the 
two sides can agree on R seven-year 
plan to balance the federal budget. 
House Budget Committee Chair- 
man John R. Kasich, R-Ohlo, and 
Senate Budget Committee Chair- 
man Pete V. Domenici, R-N.M,, at 
the White House for budget talks, 
sharply criticized elements of the 
plan, complaining it does not do 
enough to revamp Medicare and 
Medicaid, welfare and other social 
programs. Clinton and the congres- 
sional leaders resumed a discussion 
of their differences after the new 
proposal was tabled, and the talks 


pasal and then signed legislation to 
fully reopen the government with- 
out constraints. The action ends, at 
26, the longest 
progres | and most disruptive federal shut 


16 @he Washington Post /U.S 
Liberals in 
Russia Feel 


Al d Ann Devroy 

l1lenate RESIDENT CLINTON last 
weekend bowel to Republi 

Lae Hockstadar can demands for a new 

In St. Petersburg seven-year balanced budget pro- 


aa her E 
Ww HEN Russia elected a parlia- 
ment heavily weiglıted to 
ward anti-Western Communists and 
nationalists in December, 
sives across the coüntry 
their hands and despaired. 
Concentrated in Moscow and’ St, 
Petersburg, they had voted over. 
whelmingly for candidates who 
stood squarely for continued politi- 
cal and economic reform — and 
who were soundly defeated. If they 
had always seen themselves as dia 
tinct from the rest of Russia — and a ‘This plan will show that you can 
little above it — now it seemed they | balance the budget in seven years 
were living almost on a different | and protect Medicare, Medicaid, 
continent. education and the environment, and 
“Secede! That's the slogan of the provide tax relief to working fami- 
day," proclaimed Alexander Kan, a Î lies," Clinton told reporters. “This is 
jazz critic and journalist here who | & time of great national promise, We 
writes a column for the Moscow need to find unity and common 
Times. “We need to encase our- ground,” 
selves within an artificial border, Republicans called it the “most 
create a new state out of our city | liberal” of all five of Clinton's budget 
and pursue liberal democratic re- proposals this year and sald it 
forms without worrying about the spends at least $400 billlon more 
vast country to the south and east." Î over seven years than they would. 
It was arı extreme view, maybe, f But the CBO did certify it as pro- 
but one that accurately caught the | ducing a balanced budget by 2002, 
post-election mood of the Russian removing the final Republican de- 
intelligentsia — the Western-lean- mand, made repeatedly over the 
ing, reform minded elite that over past year, for such a proposal, 
the years has set itself against czars Even though Clinton has submit- 


and Communist Party secretaries 
alike and embodied the consclence 

A Stone's 
Throw From 


ofthe nation. 
Paranoia 


The results of the December 17 
OPINION 


least until January 


threw up Î dowr in the natlon's history. 
Clinton's proposal is a modifica- 
tion of the Senate Democratic bud- 
get plan that White House officials 
said meets the Republican require- 
ment that his plan be certifled by 
the Congressional Budget Office 
0 to eliminate the deficit by 


parliamentary elections showed a 
Russian electorate sharply divided 
between haves and have-nots, be- 
tween the two biggest cities andl the 
rest of the country — and most of 
all, between the intelligentsia and 
everyone else, 
No part of Russian society had a 
greater emotional stake in the col- | Jim Hoagland 
lapse of Soviet power ard the emr 
brace of fiberal values than the HE YEAR'S firat dream 
intelligentsia. When the Coinnunist came after a day of movie- 
regime folded in 1991, liberals re- going, magazine-rending and a 
joiced. For a brief moment, the intel- | Dagwood sandwich at mldnight, 
ligentsia felt something like unity | In the near future, a stern pay- 
with ihe coal miners, factory work- | chlatrist was asking about the 
ers and urban office workers who exact moment that I deluded my- 
were rallying in the streets for Boris | gaelf Into believing Oliver Stone 
Yeltsin and faster reforms. had taken over William F 
The union proved short-lived, In Buckley's National Review maga- 
parliamentary elections in 1983, | zine. I began to babble: 
most liberals stuck with Yegor Sorry, doctor; 1 can’t remem- 
Gaidar, the young economist who ber. But it must have been soon 
lasted less than a year as Yeltsin's after the Nixon fllm came out. 
first prime minister in 1992. But mil- It seeme obvious now: Stone 
Tlons of factory workers and farm- | would not long restrict himself to 


ers, Squeezed by Russias economic Î cinematic revisionlam of events 
crisis and angry at the upheaval all j and people already cold on the 
around them, voted for the ultra- | alaba of the mind's morgue: 
nationalist Vladimir Zhirinovsky, Vieham, JFK, Nixon. Distorting 
Among liberals who had been | eventa already receding Into 
cheerleaders for the reforms of history's advancing shadow was 
Yeltsin and ‘Soviet leader Mikhail child’s play, 
Gorbachev, the disillusionment and No, he would have eventually 
disgust were intense, There was a | understood that diatorting the 
strong sênse that, having lost its | presentia a fireater, more re- 
enemy ~~ 'a powerful, totalltarları warding challenge. (Bear with 
SKOvernment '— the intelllgentsia | me, doctor. This is a truth that 
had slipped tn status and influence; Î dûeag not come out of the 
ssian voters wete disdained aş an | inkblots of facts.) In part that ` ` 
uncouth mob, ': ا‎ means persuading the electorate 
Amid the growing , alarm, thé Î that itis not seeing and héaring 
intelligentsia are running out of po- | what itis seeing and hearing. ١ 
litical options. Gaidar clearly i4 not a The Currerit battle over the fed- 
viable candidate för thé presidential | eral budget deficitis' an impor- 
elecilonsin June, :  ' ''°'"' Î tantexample: E 


Economist Grigory Yavlinsky Is | ` GOP 101 in Instait ' - 


seen 43 afl tcceptable if'opportunis- | Réyisionlam tequlreš you ( 
{jc alternğtive,. But his Yabloko party | speak only of balancing tht bud- 
garnered just 7 pertedt of the 'parll#- | get for future generations even’ ' 
mentary vote; 'and he i4 given little though your rèal airii ls to cut - 


chance In'presidential electiotis: ' | taxea for yourself and your con- 
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and eastern Europe. But the ward 
PFilhrungsnation (leading nation) 
remains taboo in Germany, It is 
never used except in rightwing in- 
telectual circles, “We don't want to 
become a bigger fiah than the rest," 
says a highly placed foreign min- 
istry official (note the use of an 
aquatic metaphor redolent of har- 
mony and silence, not power and 
confrontation). 

` There can be no doubt Ilıat Grer- 
nıans were flattcred to be offered 
“parlnershîp in leadership" by Pres- 
ident Bush in May 1989, and again 
by President Clinton in Jily 1994. 
But they discovered in J945 that 
their special relalionship with the 
US did not rule oul fundamental, iF 
minor, differences of approach ancl 
evên, lı occasion, lalent tensions. 

There were several] sirong indica- 
tions in L5, above all witlı the Day- 
ton conlereuce, thal the US was 
sonietimes ınore concerned Lo pro- 
tect its own interests than those of 
Europê. As a result, the German 
leadership is convinced that a 
strengthening of European integra- 
tion is now more urgent than ever, 
As was (demonsirated by its decision 
to opt for a European military obser 
vation satellite în close collaboratioıı 
with France. 

Gernıan public opinion is nut yet 
ready fo accept fle iclea of Ueérmaln 
hegentuny. What is ınaru, Ger: 
many's past, combined wilh ihe 
likelihood thal is populatiur will 
dwindle, prevents U from playing a 
rule liké that ûf ihe US anywhere in 
lhe world. This is supported by the 
fact that in central antl easlern Eu- 
rope English is more popular as a 
language lLhan German. 

Germany, which likes lo define it 
self as a "post-national power", 
prefers fo leave others to push 
through proposals that are close lo 
its heart. As Lamers sald recently: 
“We müûst lead the way without the 
others noticing." There could be no 
neater way of expressing the niotion 
that what is good for Germany is 
good for Europe. 

To be sure, 13995 was also marked 
by serious doubts in Germany about 
the future of European integration. 
But in the last account Kohl suc- 
ceeded in achieving through peace- 
ful means what others before him, 
and as far a5 back as Bismarck, had 
triêéd to impose by military con- 
quest: a Zone of pace and prosper- 
ity all round Germany's borders. 

(December 31/January 1) 


celebrations, even thouglı the leacl- 
ers of 150 other countries thıougl1- 
out the world were clue to make the 
journey to New York, one could nat 
help thinking that Germany was 
now deternıined ta be treated with 
especial consideration. That irnpres- 
sion was reinforced when Kolıl 
explained that he did nol feel he 
could content himself with “speak- 
ing for five minutes" alter such a 
long journey. 

It is tempting to stuıppose that 
Germany hag “great power” prelel- 
sions. But things are not as simple 
as that. It is true that Bonn calls the 
tune when it comes to defining the 
terms of the transitlon to the third 
stage of European economic and 
monetary union, and that German 
leaders tend increasingly often to 
lecture their partners, including the 
United States, on the need for bud- 
getary discipline. 1 

It is equally true that the Ger- 
mans now stick üup for thelr own in- 
terests mare staunchly than they 
usêd to in the past, notably when İt 
is a ‘Case of tipping the balance of 
"EU financial aid in favour, of cêntral 


ment greater rooin for manoeuvre 
in deciding on its foreign policy. 

AÃ new aul ınore political diıneıı- 
slo has been added to the iradi- 


lianal ingredients ol German 
economic power, as symbolised by 
the Deutschmark, Germany now ac- 
vepts the consequences of its new“ 
found power and the responsibilities 
inherent in it. 

lt is true that a certain degree of 
regirainl reınains one of tlie nıajor 
planks of German foreign policy. No 
German leader, for example, would 
dream of declaring that he hoped 
his country would “show the way” 
to the rest of the world, as Jacques 
Chirac did on May 7, 1995, in his 
first speech as French president, 

But German leaders are showing 
increasingly frequent signs of suf 
fering from what a French diplomat 
has described. as “power flushes”. It 
is hard to tell whether they display 
such symptoms because they are 
politically naive or because they are 
simply too big for their hoaats. 
When, at the end of October, Kohl 
declined an invitation to attend the 
United Nations’ 50th anniversary 


New Germany ready 


to flex its muscles 


that led up to it, the Germans at last 
feel in a position to fulfil the respon- 
sibilities incumbent upon thenı in 
the new world context. Only a few 
weeks ago, it would have been un- 
thinkable for Germany to agree to 
send troops to a region like the for- 
mer Yugoslavia, where the crimes 
of the Wehrmacht are still fresh in 
people's minds. That policy of nan- 
intervention, long advocated by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl lıimself, 
was scrapped for good in 1995. 

As Josef Joffe of the SUdcleuıtsclıe 
Zeitung puts il: “Bonn is no longer 
Berne,” In other words, the clleque- 
book diplomacy that allowed Ger- 
many to take part, from a distance, 
in the Gulf war can no longer serve 
as a substitute for foreign policy on 
the part of a sovereign Germany. 

Even though a majority of Ger- 
mans continue to cite Switzerland or 
Sweden as the country of their 
dreams, the nalion's governing élite 
has put Germany on a dlifferent 
course, which is more consisteu 
with the aclual importance of the 
world's third-largest economic 
power. 

The year 1995, then, wlll be seen 
aş a watershed. Tle Sth anniver- 
sary of the end of the second world 
war coincided with a mounting 
sense amung Germans of a “return 
to normalily". In countries where 
memories of the Nazi past are still 
painfully vlvict, such as Israel, the 
Netherlands and Poland, Kohl was 
welcomed as a special ally in 1995 
and hailed as “the strong man of Eu- 
rope". At Jerusalem's Hebrew Uni- 
versity, a chair of European studies 
was even named after him following 
his visit to Israel last June. 

“Normality means knowing your 
own history and facing up to it” 
says parliamentary deputy Karl 

, Lamers, of the Christian Democra- 
tic Union. Germany plainly feels 
movecl to cast a ınore dispassionate 
eye ort its past, În the view of one 
leading government figure, “We're 
getting closer to the day when Ger- 
many will he able to talk about 
Hitler the way the French talk about 
Napoleon." That shift in public opin- 
ion has naturally given the govern- 


The settlement of the 
conflict in the Balkans 

has signalled Bonn's 
re-emergence as an active 
player on the world stage, 
writes Louls Delattre 


HE scene took place İn Day- 
ton, Olio, in November 

1995. In a corridor of the 
Hope Hotel, the Serbian president, 
Slobodan Milosevic, bumped into 
Wolfgang Ischinger, a senior official 
in the German foreign ministry and 
Bonn's clıief negotiator in the Con- 
tact Group on the former Yu- 
goslavia. The handshake that 
ensued waş the first for four years 
between a Serb leader and an offi- 
cial representative of Germany. 

Milosevic told Işchinger: 
“Richard Holbrooke is the most inı- 
portant person in Dayton. But the 
second most important is you.” 
Who could ever have inıagined that 
Belgrade would one day pay a trib- 
ute of that kind to Bonn? 

The story shows tlial five years 
after reunification Germany has 
once again become a leading player 
on the international stage. Never 
had it participated İn world affairs 
aş actively as it did ir 1995. 

The decision by the German goY- 
ernment to send 4,000 troops of the 
Bundeswehr to join Nato's Imple- 
mentation Force ([FFor} in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia may not have been 
the key event İn the process of 
restoring peace in the Balkans. But 
İt was felt by German public opinion 
to mark an historic turning point. 

The psychological importance of 
that decision has probably been un- 
derestimated outsile Germany. 
This was the first time since 1945 
that Bonn had chosen to participate 
fully in a military intervention be- 
yond Nato frontiers — even though 
the mission of the German troops, 
who are based in Croatia and not 
Bosnia, lis mainly of a logistical 
nature 

As a result of that decision, as 
well as of the political consensus 


tative ofl the Movement for Culture 
and Democracy, a violently anti- 
Islamist Berber party headed by 
Saîd Sadi, who polled almost 10 per 
cent ùf the vote at November’ pres- | : 
idèntial election. ' ۰ 
' Despite its pluralist touch, the 
ner administration will probably 
have little say in actual pollcy-mak- 
ing. Its job will bê té apply decisionş 
takeh in fie Upper reaçhes of the 
regime, . 
If is impossible to tell whether 
Zeroual, ' since .obtaining electoral 
legitimacy in Ngvèlibèr, is now able 
to call thê tuhe; ûr whether the real 
power, Hes, as It always has up to 
now, In .the hands of the socalled 
college of generals". a 
, Meanwhile, èn end to the 
violence reraains the, main concern 
of ‘ordinary Algèrians, whéû also 
have t0 face up to én Increasingly’ 
difficult etongmic ‘situation — a 
seties of price rise§, iricludiig those 
of gleéjricity.' gas, bread, milk and. 
aš just beh Introdüced. 
(January 2 and 7/8)’ 


petrol, 


mostly of people who were minis- 
ters in the prèvious' gûvernmeht. 
The key portfollo of forelgn minis- 


ter has gone to 'Ahtiéd ‘Ataf, a'42- 
year-old diplomat who was a judior 


minister in SIfî's team. ` 
Presidênt Zeroual himself, follow- 
ing a well-established tradition in Al- 
gerila, retains the post of defence 
minister and thus remains İn coitrol 
of the ‘security forces and army Aap” 
pointments. SRG 
' A new elemeîit is the"creation Öf 
thè post of junior minlster for iflë’' 


‘expatriate comunity, ‘Alnrost L5 ' 


million Algerians live abroad, alolit’ 
900,000 of them in France. 1 ' '' 
The ا‎ of the nêw teal 
his ‘cûthe ‘as a disappointment to 
those who héd pirined thelr hopes ' 


on' the pûmised break with the ûlil 


system. As one local Journalist put 
it, “the mountain’ has giveû birth to' 
a mouse”, But the 'fu¢t remainis' Hit 


Ouyahig's tabihet'lë the firat plufal- 
iat’ goverriment Algeria hs khown” 


FOr PF ft 


since independence. ' '' 
, A nûted absente is any reprêsen- 


through a crucial period 'ip its 
history. 1 1 


Observers believe he hak û more 


political . profile than his ‘pre-. 
decessar Sifl, a discreet techinotrat 
who had been premier since April 
1994 ٤ 


Ouyahia takes up his post in a dif- 
ficult political and economic envi- 
ronment general and local elections 
are dug to be held, probably withiri 
the next six months; and the eco- 
nomic reforms initiated by Sifi and 
aimed at bringing. about a gradual 
trangitiûn to a mprket economy will 
need to be pursied. 
! On January 5; less than a week 
after his appointment, OÛuyahia 


formed’ ' 3I'member government, ` 
which ihcludeš one womian. If also’ 
comprises three moderate Islamists, 
and ã member ûf the small legal op- ` 
position'pafty, the Patty of Algerian. 


Renewal.  '’ , ا‎ 
' But Ouyakia's ' team consists 


. ا 
‘pendent in 1962, Zeroual has kept‏ 
his promise to the electorate,‏ 


But as he is a cautioüs tian he 


has prêferred to give the job of pre- 
mier-to his top politcal adviser, in 
other words to someone he knows 
well and can'trust. ج‎ 
Ouyahia is believed to have 
played an active part in the various 
‘stages of the abortive talkş with op- 
positlon leaders 'during 1994, and 


above all in the şamt-secret iegotia- 


tions the president ‘conducted with 
the jailedl leaders of the Islamic Saf 
vation ‘Front (FIS),' Abassi Madani 
and All Bênhadj —' again without 


gucceêg. 0 ' 

| Because ‘hê was 30 closely in- 
volved in Zeroual's attempts to es- 
tablish a dialogue with “the legal 
opposition add the' Islamlt' funcla 
metitalists; Quyahia is believed how 
to’ ‘be’ thoroughly ° farnlllar ’' with 
Algeria’ arcane corridbr's ûf powér; 


at a time when the country ib going’ 


Algeria pins hopes on pluralist government 


Can new premler Anmed 
Ouyahia provide the 
break with the past | 
promised by President - 
Zeroual, asks All Habib 
N DECEMBER 31 Ahmed 
ù Ouyahia, a 43-year-old career 
diplomat, succeeded Mokdad Sifi as 


lgerian prime minister, President 
Liamine Zeroual had promised 


during the runup to November's - 


presidentlal election, which re: 
turned him to office with a comfort 
able majority, to complete the 


“break” with what he called “the old. 


system", 

In choosing a fairly young man, 
who is little known to the public and 
belongs neither to the military élite 


Nor to the political community that: 


has supplied Algerin with most of its 
ruling cadres since it bécame inde- 


OT OE TE Ra a. Trl 
—- ج سو د‎ 


GUARDIAN WEEY 
January 14 14% 


sleiniiecf, fice witlı the (reınen, 
dous burden uf winning the war 
against Germany ıuıd Japan, "When | . 
lhey toll me yesterclay what had 
happened,” lhe said, "Ll [elt like the 
moun, the stars, uucl all the planets 
hul fallen on me.” 

Nene of the above did, of eourge, 
fall un Truman, bul on the presi 
dent's (lirecl orcler, an atomic bonıb 
was (lroppecl on Hiroshima on Au 
gust Ö, 1945, ushering in the nuclear 
age. Hamby concludes that Try 
man, convinced that invading the 
Japanese home islands would have 
brought the American boys back in 
bocly bags, lid the right thing. Un 
fortunately, Hamby, who carefully 
avaids getting mired iıı the acrimo- 
niaus historical (lebate, gives critks 
of the decision short shrift. 

Essentially a Coll War historian, 
Hamby does an excellent job of trac: 
ing the motivalions belıind Tr 
man's Fair Deal domesllc prngrams 
and infi-Saviel foreign policies, ll's 
ddl here: the Truman Doctrine, the : 
Tafi-Hartley Act, the Marshall Plan. ; 
the Berlin Airlifl, tle National Secu 
rly Act, lhe 148 upset victory, he 
vruilion nf NATO, the Chinese Rey- 
ulutiun, foc MiCUartlhy, NSCOR, the 
Korean Wir, Douglis MacArthur's ! 
disuissal. This sremiugly eunlless 
Noy of UiMulluons MuHenls, CU ' 
cial hiSurikcal turning Joins, Mas 
wattle Truman's presilency a fertile 
grunt for sclhulars, At tle hel of 
hese events is Frliluail, HutkiNg 
ugh decisiauus more carefully in 
his belk Chis iu ther bBiuegraplier. 
au olinary fele lms seFassulcd 
iu we hiye’ been led Io believe. 


assignel 10 uncuver inefficiency 
ancl corruption in the nauion's cle- 
fense progranı. While the "little peu- 
pl” worried about Washington's 
"elephantine bureaucracy," Trunuuı 
reachecl ualional nularicty i i 
slasher of government wasle. 
Truman hac serverl only #4 clnys 
ûs vice-presicflent whon FDR clirtl tl 
Wary Springs, Georgi, “The Seite 
lor fron Pentdergiist,”" At Ee OU, Wils 
suddenly fhe accidenl comme 


a boundless capacity for loyally, 
Truman was eléctecl lo tlie Ll.S, Serı- 
ate in L234. 

Trumaı was nêver, in tlie tliul- 
ouglhbred sense, a New Dealer, He 
was A pragmalic neopopulist wih a 
conservative benl, who consistently 
pruamoterl the puritanical virlues of 
the Babbil belt. This allude won 
him many admirers during (hu Src- 
ond World War, when he headerl a 
special Senale watchdog committee 
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niythologizer's varnish to give us 
lhe aulhenlic, gutsy politician 
whûse life was a potent l(eslimony lo 
burning ambition, goocl judgment 
and hlind luck. 

Trunıan was born on a modest 
farm outside Lamar, Missour], in 
1884. Although beset by diphtlıeria 
ancl poor eyesight as a boy, he over- 
came his own deficiencies in part by 
absorbing the biographies of coura- 
geous others, 

While a Groton degree and Hud- 
soıı Valley ancestry aftorded FDR 
entree to Harvard, [Indepen(lenceê 
High School and a dearth of money 
led Truman lo a series of dead-end 
jobs, including bookkeeper, farmer 
andl haberdasher. [n France, during 
World War L, he earnecl his first fa- 
vurable recognition for exemplary 
service ils an arlillery officer. 

Hamby enters new territory 
when writing about Truman's early 
political career. Backed by the cor- 
rupt Kansas City political boss Tom 
Pendergast, Truman was electetl 
Jackson Couny Eastern Dislrict 
Juclge, where he supervised an 
array of public works prigranıs. An 
honest, tightrope-walkiung politician 
who carefully avoicled public or pri- 
vate scandal, Trunıan jıustifiecl his 
relationslip with cheats like Peu- 
clergast on (he largely erroneous 
belief (lal they were "fundamentally 
more tlecent than {he tlo-gooders 
who attackecl them," By tocing lhe 
Pendergast line ancl clemonstrating 


The Accidental President 


Douglas Brinkley 


MAY OF THE PEOPLE: 

A Life of Harry S. Truman 

By Alonzo L. Hamby 

Cxford University Press. 760pp. $35 


HE STORY OF Harry Tru- 

man is the stuff of legend. 

The siraight-talking Mis 
sourî polilicinn became one of 
Aınerica's greatest presidents 
through an appealing combination 
of olcl-fashioned comnion sense, 
Midwestern grit, ancl hard-earnerl 
acconplishmeul. “Give 'n Hell 
Harry," llke his .heroes "Honest 
Abe" and “Old Hickory.” has be- 
come enshrinecl in America's folk 
kingdom, where (George Washing- 
lan tosses silver dollars acruss the 
Patamarc River arl John Kennedy 
reigns supreme in Camelot: man 
attl uıyth [arever blurred. Although 
Truman lefl office in low public es- 
team, his standing has risen steadily 
over the years; during the 1992 elec- 
tion Georgv Bush, Bill Clinton aucl 
Ress Perol evoked Tits name ini 
mamra-like faslion. 

Just when it seems thal Truunan 
his been forever sanctifierl, along 
comes Alunzo L Hanıby's uuantici- 
palecl Nlan Of The Peuple: A Life of 
Harry S. Truman. Hamby, n profes- 
sor of history at Olio University, 
gresenls n beutifully constructed 
aul serupulously researched pot 
trait of Truman (hat strips nway the 


hrilling nccaunl uf ils publishing 
listory in bur intretluclhuı lu lhe 
nuvel's “origin versin," crerlMing 
Barnes's friencl Emily Coleman with | 
ule ediftoriil alvice an gral | 
dleveruess in persuauling TS, Eliot! 
lu reul the tstript. Eliot, hen ' 
working is tn rilitur fur the British 
publishers Fanbrr ind Faber, ifr 
slrfl ot smu 13 pages of culls, . 
which ûr bere reslorl. In general, 
lis ediling “biurred sosin, parliclr 
lily losexuil, erences ill i 
lew pints il pul relidion in an Mir | 
sıVuNY Jig. PAesieh™. presenling 
ress uriginil visi of Der mae | 
leple, Phunb's sdiliuu dilsu pre , 
vices useful (estiuil mme explanalery : 
nulos, Hs wel] as ıeprotluclipns oN: 
Ile surviving lyYpeserijt [LHUS. 

Soon fler Nigllwoud apparel 
iı BA Barnes's life fell apt: She 
slarletl lo (rick luavily, love affairs 
wenl sour, money mırly clrictl UP: 
Back in New Yurk she renlcrl ã 
small apartnıenl on Viichin Place 
ancl selllecl down to years of crank 
ness, akolhol aml writer's block 
Perhaps nol Lhe nurmal kind of 
block, for she composed reants of 
poetry ancl workecl sporadically O 
various projects, but il wasn't unl 


1957 lhat she was able to finish The | , 


Antiphon, a play lhat virtually no 
one coulkl understand. Written İn 4 
kind of Elizabethan blank verse and 


reminiscent, by turns, of Waiting | . 
For Godot, The Family Reunion,  . 
and Long Day's Journey into Night | ' 


this sorrowful drama builds on I 
author's unresolvecl anger 


her family, her persistent sense 0| | 
betrayal and sexual exploitation. Î | : 
ends with a mother crushing the | 
skull of her Barnes-like daughter 
Barnes also evokes her father [tı 


“flanked by warming-pans, Dã¥ 
soons and bastards." : 
Djuna Barnes diecl in 1982 ûnê. 
week after her 9ûth birthday. EYe" 
now, I wish that I had had th 
courage to ring her doorbell at N 
5, Patchin Place, Real creators, 1® 
matter how wayward their ger 
deserve our thanks and homafê- 


haunting musically ind sjılencler, 
she describes the havoc wrenkrrl by 
Robin Vote, i.e., Woul, on the pee 
ple who care for her. Here is Ile 
book's august andl intricately 
wrouglıt opening sentence: 

“Early in 1880, in spile of û well 
fouurlecl suspicion ds lo {he rulvis- 
abiliy of perpetuating thal rr 
which has the sanclion of fhe Larrl 
aml the tlisapproval of the peuple, 
Helvig ¥olkbein, a Vicıuese 
wuınman of great sirenpgth autl Inili- 
tary benuly, lying upon a cenupieel 
bed, of a rich speclaculnr cririsin., 
ihe valance stampecl with (he bifir 
vatecl wings uf (he Hou’ ol [ips 
burg, lhe feather caverlel un 
envelope of salin on which, in Hrits- 
sive and Ilarnishedl gold {lireirls, 
slootl the Vulkbein ars, — piye 
birth, Al (he age of forly-five, to iin 
ûnly clıild, a son, seven days tiller 
her physician had predicted ihi 
slıe would be taken." 


ARNES doesn't always write 

with such oracular, slighlly 

humorous gravily; she caıı 
also be quite vulgarly funny, as 
when a character describes another 
“whipped with impatience, like a 
ınan waiting at a toilet door for 
someone inside who hacl decided to 
read the Decline And Fall Of The 
Roman Empire.” In fact, most of the 
novel's grandest rhetorical flights 
belong to Dr. Matthew O'Connor, a 
drunken Irish Tiresias and advisor 
to the discongolate, at once swishy, 
witty and pitiful. As O'Connor ex- 
plains, “just being miserable isn't 
enough — you've got to know how." 
When Nora, the Barnes stand-in, 
complains about her loneliness, the 
doctor quickly one-ups her: "A bro- 
ken heart have you! I have falling 
arches, flying dandruff, a floating 
kidney, shaitered nerves and a bro- 
ken heart.” 

Shocking, confusingly struc- 
tured, lyrical and haunting, Night- 
wood didn't precisely sell itself to 
prospective publishers. Indeed, 
Cheryl Plumb provides an en- 


Turning Misery to Advantage 


spring, in a big, unhappy family. As 
a believer in the {reest sorts of f'ee 
live, Dad either raped tlhe teenaged 
Djuna ind/or gave her as a present 
tu an elderly neighbrrr to deflower. 
"Jhrough most of her chilklhood [le 
future author slept in the sanie becl 
with her grandmother and woulcl 
seeıı te have engaxgecl in some level 
af sexual play witlı the older wouian 
{surprisingly graphic lellers exist). 
Al |17 she was even talkerl into a 
common-law marriage with a 2- 
yearwulcl soap peddler. It only lasted 
a few months. 

Natl surprisingly, Barnes was 
happy to escape Irom her family to 
New York, where in the years jusl 
before and after World War I she be- 
caıme a well-paid, sought-after young 
journalist {and occasional illustrator’, 
all loo obviously in thrall to Aubrey 
Beardsley). In one stunt piece she 
described the ordeal of being force- 
fed through a tube shoved down her 
throat, a then common method for 
preserving the life of fasting suf 
fragettes. Soon she was hanging out 
with the Provincetown Players, 
where she came to know Eugene 
O'Neill, John Reed and other bo- 
henıian notables. But, eventually, 
like so many of the artistically ambi- 
tious, the woulck-be novelist hired her- 
self to Paris and the Left Bank, 
where she got to know . . , every- 
body, including Found, Stein, Hem- 
ingway and Joyce — or Jim, as she 
was allowed to call him. 

In her youth Barnes was a strik- 
ing, if somewhat severe auburn- 
haired beauly, attractive to both 
men and women. Although most of 
her affairs were heterosexual, she 
always called Thelnıa Wood the cen- 
tral passion of her life, “I'm not a les- 
bian. I simply loved Thelma.” The 
liaison lasted eight or so years, and 
when it was over, Barnes memorial- 
ized her lost love’in a great work of 
lameıutation, Nightwood. In prose of 


Nabel Prize when his plane was 
slıot down over Africa. 

1 ever saw her, antl clnubiless 
she woukl have growled it mme to go 
away even if shte boihered lo open 
Ihe cluur,. Fur most of her life 
Barnes was essentially ù “cull" aul- 
thor, fslecmed by a sımall coterie 
that kepl Nigliwoad iu pint, sa- 
vureêtl ll brociatlcl prose uf her 
early autobiographical uovel Ryder, 
and guflawed over lle Rabelaisian 
lesbians ofl Laclies Alminack (ils 
various ribald clıaracters were 
basê on Parisian notables like 
sialon-kecrper Natalie Barney, jour 
nalist Janel Planner, and poels Ro- 
maine Brooks and Renée Vivien. İn 
recent years, lıowever, feminist 
scholars have begun to mine 
Barnes's work — the University of 
Maryland, which houses her pa- 
pers, held a major conference a few 
years back. It is. thus, clearly {he 
right time for both a good new biog- 
taphy and a ınodestly priced schol!- 
arly edlition of Barnes's greatest 
prose work. 

Phillip Herring, a Joyce expert by 
training, provides a straightforward 
chronological account of this once- 
neglected writer's family, friends 
and career. By conıparison with the 
illkorganized, highly anecdotal 1983 
life produced by Andrew Field (oft 
vilified — sometimes justly —- for 
his early biography of Nabokov), 
Herring's work seems a little pedan- 
tic, the product of a sabbatical 
rather than the spillover from a pas- 
sion. The phrase "thoroughly 
sound" comes irresistibly to mind 
and might normally be enough to 
sink the book, except for one small 
fact: If the soaps ever need any new 
plot lines, Djuna Barnes's life and 
work will supply plenly of naughty 
ideas. 

For starters, Barnes's father, 
Wald, lived with wile, mistress and 
mother, not to mention assorted off 


Mlehael Dirda 


DJUNA 

The Llfe and Work of DjıLına Barnes 
By Philp Hering 

Viking. 386pp. $29.95 


NIGHTWOAGD 

The ûriglnal Version 

And Ralatedl Drafts 

By Duna Barnas 

Edited by Chery J. Plumb 
Dalkey Archive. 319Ipp. $23.95 


S TF HAPPENS, a friend of 
tmine Jives in Patchir PFliuce, 

the little cour tyartl in Crreeli- 
wich Villıge where Djuua Biırnes 
(1893-1982) spe the lasl 40-some 
year's of her aınazing lile. Two 
decades ajgo. when Barnes was still 
alive, I used lo think of ringing her 
doorbell arıd genuflecling or kissing 
her hanth or presenting ber wilh aã 
bottle of Scotch: After all, she was 
one of the last surviving giants of 
20th-century literature, author of 
the legendary novel Nighlwood, 
anl a woman who coaıınted Jamês 
Joyce among her drinking bıuıddies 
and T.S. Eliot among her adnıirers. 
Make that fervent admirers: Eliot 
kept her picture above his desk 
(next to that of Yeats), addressed 
her as “dearest” in letters, and once 
declared her the greatest living 
writer, 

Moreover, Eliot was hardly alone 
in his enthusiasnı, Dylan Tlionas 
used to read from Nightwood on his 
speaking tours of America. Samuel 
Beckett, whom Barnes scarcely 
knew, sent her part of the royalties 
from Waiting For Godot. Even Dag 
Hammarskjold, secretary general of 
the United Nations, valued her work 
so highly that he helped translate 
her verse drama, The Antiphon, into 
Swedish. Barnes thought it her 
masterplece. Rumor has it that he 
was pulling strings to get her the 
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leclon should be Included. That ex- 
plains, but does not justify, the 
underrepresertation of the Sup- 
port/Surface movement and the 
overrepresentation of the Nea-Con- 
ceptualists and Neo-Dadaists such 
as FP, Cazal, Claude Rutault and 
Gonzalez-Torres, 

That also explaina why there are 
almost no examples of the abstract 
art of the fifties or sixties, even 
though abstract works were widely 
bought in France. Equally puzzling 
ia the scarcity of such famous names 
as Picasso, Matisse, Dufy, Braque or 
Derain. Could it be that their works 
were too valuable to be lent? 

What clearly emerges from the 
exhibition is that French collectors’ 
favouıilte schools are Cubism, Sur- 
realism and Neo-Realism, and that 
they have been lesa interested in 
German and American Expressia n- 
isnı, Futurisın, and abstract art from 
central and eastern Europe, 

Their idols are Ernst, Picabia, 
Michaux, Fautrier, Masson, Gla- 
cometli and Dubuffet, who has be- 
come the “official" modern artist of 
the past few clecarles. There are also 
many discriminating collectors who 
go for Gris, Lêger, Brauner and 
Mîrê. All iı all. the exhibition shows 
that French collectors love and have 
stuck up for every major movement 
in 2Ûth ceııtury French art — which 
can hardly counl as a surprise. 


Passions Priyéss, Musëèe d' Ari 

Moderne da la Ville de Pans. 

Closed Monday. Until March 24. 
(December 22) 


ond edition), Miré's Sand, Hélion's 
La Bande Rouge, a breathtaking se- 
ries of paintînga by Picabja and ar 
other by Michaux. 

And there is much, much more 
~— some wonderful pictures by 
Bacan, excellent works by Rêquî- 
chat, a fine and very large Télé- 
maque, and a 1929 Nucdle by Fautrier 
that belongs to Gunther Sachs. 
Other names that are well repre- 
sented include Twombly, Soulages, 
Raysse, Naumann, Mitchell, Bal- 
thus, Rauschenberg, Freud, Bour- 
geois, Polke, Richter and Johns. 


T IS PIAINLY nonsense to 
claim that no one buys conten 
porary art in France. What 

about Micha Alberota, Nan Goldin, 

Cindy Sherman and Dan Gralıann, 

who are all present in the show? 

There is little point in further enu- 

ıteration; Passions Privées offers 

fairly coniprehensive coverage of 

Surrealisnı and Neo-Realism, 

It would be ragh to draw conclu- 
sions about tastes in art, for some 
collectors were reluctant to lend 
their piclures. One such gap re- 
sulted in our being deprived of sey- 
eral masterpieces, including some 
Bacons and a Rothko. Another 
problenı was that the organisers' 
wishes or aesthetic preferences did 
nol nêcessarily coincide with Lhose 
of the owners when i1 came to de- 
ciding which works in a given col- 


ditioned by the position they occupy 
in the organisers" scheme of things, 
In this ahow, each exhibit is allowed 
to retain its singularity and fend for 
itself in a competitive context, This 
Puts the visitor in the enjoyable po- 
sition of being able to decide on his 
or her preferences, and free to linger 
or hurry on, as the case may be. 

And anyone with a devious turn of 
mind can have fun trying to imagine 
tte secret thoughts of lenders forced 
to measure themselves against each 
other — "Will thingumnmy's Dubuffet 
be better than mine?', or worse, 
"Why, this is the Miré that old so 
and-so outbid me for ..," 

There is bound to be jealousy and 
resentment, But it is emulation of 
the noblest kind, since the exlıibi- 
tion organisers set themselves de- 
manding standards, There was no 
question of accepting ninor works, 
even when signed by famous artists. 
The show praves that nat only are 
collectors alive and well and living 
in France but they often own paint- 
ings and sculptures of considerable 
and sometimes historic importance. 

These include the portrait of a 
banker from Otto Dix's best period, 
a triptych by Kirchner, a superb 
iron sculpture by Gonzalez, a sell 
portrait by Masson, the drawings 
Masson (lid (or the first edition af 
Geûrges Balaille's LHistoire (le 
I'Acil (the sane collector also owns 
Bellmer's illusiralions for the sec- 


1,100 works by more than 400 
artists from 92 private collections of 
modern and contemporary art in 
France. Many collectors prefer to 
remain anonymous, but severgl per- 
sonalities — such as Alain Delon, 
Gunther Sachs, Hubert de Givenchy 
and Claude Berri — have put their 
name to their pictures. 

The show fills three floors and 
cavers every wall, pillar, nook and 
cranny of the huge museum. You 
need plenty of stamina and a good 
memory to take it all in. 

Quantity alone does not make for 
a good exhibition. But Passions 
Privées is of an exiremely high qual- 
ity. A stroll through the show yields 
one surprise after another: rather 
than arrange the pictures and sculp- 
tures in chronological orcler or ac- 
cording f6 artistic affinities, the 
organisers have deliberately chosen 
to keep works fron the same priv- 
vate collection grouped together. So 
you find a Basquiat at the beginning: 
as well as the end of the exhibition, 
once next to a Giacomettl, then next 
to a Schnabel. And Giacometti lıiın- 
self is also to be found rubbing 
shoulders with Fautrier, Boltanski, 
Massan or Gonzalez-Torres. 

Propinquity of tlıis kind can be il- 
luminating. It can also be purely Ioı- 
tuitouş, a resull of (he way the 
works were acçuired or lave been 
hung. In most exlıibitions the way 
one looks at paintings is partly con- 
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Phillippe Dagen at a 
Parls exhibition of more 
than 1,000 privately 
owned works of art, 
which reveal a French 
taste for surrealism 


TART openings these days, 

there is always someone 

who claims that the reason 
art dealers and artists are so de- 
spondent, and the art market so de- 
pressed, is that the French art 
collector is an extinct species, 
Someone else — usually a dealer, 
curator or critic — will chip in and 
say with a sigh: “Ah, its so different 
in Germany/the United States!" 

At which point those present will 
come up with anecdotes about col- 
lectors they know in Cologne or 
New York, who liave works by this 
or that eminent artist on the walls of 
every room in the house, including 
the kitchen. Then everyone says in 
chorus: “Ah, yes, but things aren't 
the same here. There sinıply aren't 
any French collectors, nor lave 
there ever been.” 

This argument is clearly wrong, 
for were it Lue it would have been 
impossible to mount an exhibition 
like Passions Privécs, now on at the 
Musé¢e d’Art Moderne «le la Ville de 
Paris, which comprises more than 


browiecz las hil lhe nail on the head. 
Art Brut is jusl another forım of ar't 
for art's sake, or ımannerism in the 
primitive mode. 

After reading this ding-«ltong epis- 

tolary baitle, everything comes into 
focus and one begins to understand 
the uneasy feeling one already had: 
throughout his life, Dubuffet talked 
of nothing but art. He was not con- 
cerned with history or other peo- 
ple. That thia was so is 
demonstrated with embarrassing 
brutality by his behaviour in the 
second warld war. In a previously 
unpublished text, "Biographie au 
Pas de Course”, written shortly be- 
fore his death in 1985, Dubuffet 
tells how he managed to thrive ag a 
wine merchant during the German 
Occupation: “There was plenty of 
money tb be made” in those times 
of shortages, when "a heart-warm- 
ing climate of fraternisation estab- 
lished itself". 

He goes on: “I had only a hazy 
idea of German ideologies, and 1 
attributed exciting poetic virhıes to 
them. I thought them capable of re- 
vitaliaing civic life, of replacing the 
appalling old sclerosis of the west 
ern world with inventive new ideas, 
I was elated by the notion of the 
treasures of the old German soul, 
which were very unfamiliar to me 
and shrouded in mystery. With 
great diligence I began to learn the 
German language, of which I could 
not speak a word." 

There is not a single word, in the 
‘reat of his autobiographical account, 
that suggests even fleetingly that he 
regretted admiring thoge “inventive 
, new ideas". One can qnly suppose 
that (he walls of his stidio were sin- 
` gularly thick. ا‎ 2 

-..'ı (November 24) 
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Dubuffel is Fighl to atlack tlie big 
business of culture. But when he ap- 
peals for a countercullure, lie repro- 
fuces the vices of lhe very people 
be most abouinates — the sger- 
ımonisers and the dispensers of aca- 
Jemic honours. He sets himself up 
as a professor anl a guru with 
strong opinions on everything, and 
as the only person entitled to be 
stow the Art Brut label. 

The prefaces, the voluminous ex- 
planations of his own work, and the 
tone of his letters from the fifties on- 
ward are dauntingly serious and 
peremptory. By the seventies, after 
a series of retrospectives and 
awarda, Dubuffet liad become an 
"ufficial” modern painter. 

Contemporary history is full of 
examples of anarchists who turn 
into tyrants. Art Brut is no excep- 
tion: İn a very un-brıt nıanner, 
Dubuffet began'to use a very ele- 
gant rhetoric in his paintings, 
Taking his cue fron the Cubists 
and Klee, he combined an appar- 
enlly awkward drawing style with 
skilfully varied textural effects, pro- 
ducing first some excellent por- 
traits, then attractive, easily enjoyed 
painüings with no hint of “anti-aes- 
theticism". 1 

Gombrowicz was the only one of 
Dubuffet’s correapondents to point 
out this contradiction, and bıe did so 
with . characteristic ruthlessness: 
“What a breed of liars artists arel 


The artist does not seek the truth; 


wiıat he needs to do is produce a 
goûd picture ora good poem, and 
make a success of his eure . „ .: 


. You are a nihilist ouf of necessily,” 


When Gombrowicz goes for the . 
jugular, Dubulffet tries to defend 
himself, He thinks’ up' poetic 
metaphors and tells pretty stories of. 
trees growing. But it is a waste of 
time. Gombrowicz keeps up the 
pressure: “You way of seeing, feel- 


too well-fed,” he writes. 


Dubuifet evades the issue, then 
their correspondence becoınes [ess 


„| frequent. But it is too late, Gontr Î 


` Ing and understanding the wotld Îs 


- ' Theêre can be rié ahgwer tö that. 
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sculptor to Rodin, from Titian to Pi- 
casso. The trouble is that Dubuffet 
gradually shifts to a positlon where 

he rejects one form of art + from 

the Renaissance to the Inıpression- 

ists — which haş become “cultural”, 

and advocates in'its place an art that 
is brut (raw), non-cultural and’ 
stripped ûf all ¢çonvention. 

But the fact that all works of art, 
fruın every civilisation, become cul- 
tural “products” does not detract 
from their value. It siınply shows 
tıat the general trend is towards an 
erosion of subversive meaning and ا‎ 
the emergence of a form that has 


` been reduced to silence, 


HY oy, 0 


hunt, a shipwreck and an invitation 
to meet a native chief” ٤ 
The modern era bristles with 
such “cultural” pastimes, forced pil- 
grimages, group initiations, brick 
trading in pre-packaged relics and 
parodics of religion. What Dubuffet 
was already warning against in the 
sixties, is now taking place İn mugse- 
ums and exhibitions. ٍ 
So far, one has no bone to pick 
with him. His contention that cul 
ture destroys art iS a cause well 
worth espousing, But the word “art” 
needs to be undersluorl in its broad- 
est sense, from Bosch to the ariony-. 
mous African artist, from:a Khmer’ 


Dubuffet 
debunked 


Phillppe Dagen 


DOLE Sh E EE 
Praspectus at Tous crits Sulvants 
Volumes Il! and IV 

by Jean Dubuffet 

Edlled and annotatecl by Hubart 


3. Damiach 


Gallimard §60pp/7OOpp 
220 francs/250 francs 


Correspondance 

by Jean Dubuffet anc! Witold 
browicz 

Gallimard 7Opp 

65 francs 


[4 looking forward to getting 
my teeth into two new volumes 
of Jean Dubuffet's writings, as well 
ãš his correspondence with Witold 

Oombrowicz, ancl to applauding this 
Sworn enemy of “suffocating cul 
ture" and proud inventor of Art 
Brut. The dozens nf {forgotten texts 
and unpublished letters, acconipa- 
nied by a full critical apparatus, 
Seenledl 80 attractive g prospect that 
they obscured a paradox: why were 

Tet more volumes (after the two 
ready published) being devoted to 
this implacable foe of institutions 


and officialdom? 
The opening pagrs of Prospectus 
el Tous Ecritg Suivants are exhilarat- 


Ing: "Nothing cramps one’s style as 
much as a' deferential attitude.” No 
One would disagree with that. "Cul 
ure adores enumerating and mea 
Sung; it is dijsorientated and 
ticommoded by the innumerable: all 
ls efforts are, on the contrary, di 
rected at restricting numbers in 
every field and counting on the fin 
§ers ûf one hand." Ditto. Better even: 
„e Often encounters, in a cultural, 
llerary and artistic oııtput, attitudes 
comparable to those of travel agen- 
“es specialising in package tours 
at offer a spot of adventure by in- 

Inğ in their progıamme a lion 
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Flashpoint . . . Violent clashes followed the accidental police ahooting last November of seven-year-old 


Vania Thermidor in Cité-Soleil, where tension remains high 


Fear on the rise in Haiti’s slums 


Azaka, a young singer, Con 
firmed what Africa said, “The 
red army story has been made 
up to diacredit the struggle of 
the young people who are only 
asking for their right to a decent 
life. Boulos does nothing for Uf, 
and you wonder what happens o 
the money he geta,” said Azaka. 

He, too, claimed to be a 
Lavalas supporter. A photograph 
of Aristide was stuck on a grimy 
wall next to a poster of Appoint 
ment With Death, the flim based 
on the Agatha Christie novel. 
“Clinton spoke of disarmament 
and labour-intensive work pro 
jects," said the young singer: 

“But Fraph mombers still 
carry their weapons and we alê 
all without work, What's more, 
many of our young men HOW 
think only of goimg away.” 

"The police siation in the shanty 
town ja operating again. The 
voungf policemen there arc 
convinced lhe “red army” exists: 
Deapite the presence of French 
and Canadian police instructors 
and solıllcrs from the UN Mission 
in Haiti, they hesitate to venture 
into some parts of Cité-Solell, 

“Fhey have assault rifles, US 
and grenades,” warned 4 
policeman, hia eyes hidden 
behind dark suuglaases. Anf. 
another aclded: “Even the chil 
dren here ate armed. 'Gİs havê, : 
been robbed of thelr weapons. : i 

It was midday, and traffic haf, 
backed up for aome distance’ 
along Route Nationale 1... 
Suddenly a group of children, 


aged between eight and 12, . 
swooped on a white UN pickup "| : 
truck and pulled off the tall... :| ` 


سم سیون لے د 
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board. By the time the two rifle” 
carrying Bangladephi aoldiers ı' 
atruggled out of the cabin, the...‘ 
boys had made off with gever ... 
canes atolen from the vehiole.. ." 
The products of poverty and 2 
symbol of the growing crimê 
these street children, nick -. 
named .“cocorats”, area .... ' | 
headache for the UN authorities. 
Visitors to the. UN Misaion he2” 
quarters are adyised to take ! :' 


alternative routes to get ther «i 


(Tanyary 3) 


army” leader, agreed to talk to 
me “to set the record straight”. 


An aide led me through a maze 


of corridors to a solidly built, 
bearded man of 31, whose 
dreadlocks were half hidden in a 
rastafarian turban. 

“This whole story of a ‘red 
army’ has been made up to 
discredit us,” Africa protested. 
Introducing himaelf as the 
“leader of the Union of the People 
of Cité-Soleil” which supported 
Lavalaa (President Aristiide's 
movement), Africa denied having 
combat weapons. 

He said that there have always 
been armed groups. “They’re 
not young men from Cité-Soleil, 
but former members of the 
Fraph [Revolutionary Front for 


The poverty is still 
appalling In Cité-Solell 
but It remains one of 
Aristide's strongholds 


Balt'’s Advancement and 
Progress, the neo-Duvalieriat 
para-military group set up dur- 
ing the 1991 coup d'état] at the 
service of Réginald Boulos and 
the Mevs family.” 

Mr Boulos 1s in charge of the 
Health and Development Centre 


„| (CDS), a non-governmental 


organisation that has obtained 
substantial credits from the 
United States for social projects 
in the shanty town. The Mevs are 
one of Hait’a wealthiest famillea, 
owning property and a port just 
outside Cité-Soleil, . 

Graffiti with suçh slogans as 


„| "Down with Boulos”.testify to. 
the unpopularity of the head of , 


the CDS in the shanty town. For 
some time now, he has been in 
Miami on an “extended vlsit”.. ı 
` Africa, who formed his own 
rastafarian. group şome.yeara . 
ago, sees him as hia malin enemy. 


.| “Boulos has offered $600 for my 


head, But I'm not afraid, for the 


people protect me,” 


Democracy may have 
returned, but it has made 
little difference to the poor 
in Cité-Soleil, reports 
Jean-Michel Carolt 
from Port-au-Prince 


NTERING the huge sprawl- 

ing shanty town known as 

Cité-Soleil (“Sum City”) on 
the outskirts of the Haitian cap}- 
tal is difficult even by Jeep. 
Stlnking puddles pot-hole the 
muddy road, Children with run- 
ning noses and swollerı bellies 
play on refuse dumps and beg 
with the help of a few English 
words whenever a stranger 
comes along. Meanwhile their , 
mothers cook meagre meals on 
makeshift braziers, 

Todlay, more than a year after 
democracy haa heen restored to 
Haiti, the poverty is atill 
appalling in Cité-Soleil, yet it has 
remained one of President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide’s most loyal : 
strongholds, Wedged between 
Route Nationale 1 and Port-au- 
Prince Bay, Cité-Soleil is home 
to nore than 200,000 residents 
living in more or lesa deprived 
neighbourhoods bearing auch 
evocative naméea as Cité-Carton 
(“Cardboard City”) and Boston. 

For some weeks now, Cité- . 
Soleil has been causing alarm. 
On November 23, seven-yeart- 
old Vania Thermidor was acci- 
dentally killed by a policeman. 
Violent clashes, punctuated by 
exchanges of gunfire for hours 
on end, broke out between the 
police and armed civilians. The 


local police station was ransacked . 


and burned to the ground. 
Since then, newspapers and 


radio stations have been apread-  . 


ing stories about a mysterjous 
“yed army” whose members, 


allegédly equipped with combat , 


weapoha, are sald tè be hiding out 
in the shanty town, There is talk... 


that they are ûrban guerrilla fight: , 


era or dangerous crack-dealers 


expelled from the United States. 


Africa, touted to be the “red 
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Guatemalan army 


sake of national reconciliation they 
should not respond to provocation. 

It was deeıned necessary in order 
to avoid a repetition of the serious 
incident that had taken place two 
weeks before causing the deaths of 
11 indigenous peasants from a com- 
munity of repatriated nationals near 
the village of Chisec. It was the first 
such massacre since 1990 and sent 
shock waves through the country, 
forcing President Ranıiro de Leûn to 
order the arrest of the 26 soldiers 
involved in the killings and sack his 
defence minister, General Mario 
Enriquez Morales. 

His successor, General Gonzalez, 
who belongs to the transitional 
generation which grew up in the 
climate of the socalled war on sub- 
version, has helped the movement 
towards denıocratic change. 

“The Chisec events came as a 
severe shock to us," he said. “We 
were absolutely sure such a thing 
wouldn't happen again. It unfortu- 
nately shows that after 35 years of 
fighting, time is needed to change 
people's attitudes. 

"What our officers need even 
more than military training is to 
learn to function in a democratic 
society. The assistance some coun- 
tries are giving, such as Great 
Britain which is offering grants {0 
our officers, and the presence of the 
UN mission monitoring human 
rights violations in Guatemala will 
help us move faster in the right 
direction.” 

Argentinas Leonardo Franco, 
who co-ordinates the 400-strong UN 
team's activities, says that “impunity 
is deeply ingrained in thiş society at 
every level, especially where the 
military is involved," 

“We are not seeing very many 
results," he gdded, “but President 
Ramiro de Leén has made some 
bold decisions such as doing away 
with compulsory military service, 
disbanding the army’s auxiliary ser- 
vices and replacing the. police 
chief" . 1 1 

Some of the president's aides 
hope that he will be able to speed up 
the pace of reform before he steps 
down, Hk is a şentiment shared by a 
few of the younger officers who 
want the soldiers implicated in 
luman rights abuses to be pen- 
sioned off. 

“More than 250 officers Were 

dismissed in El Salvador after the 
peace agreement was signed," a 
young colonel pointed out, "In 
Guatemala we have to get rid of 500 
afticers, iuacluding, those who con- 
trol cocaine exports lo the United 
States, the illegal trade, in valuable 
timber and car .thefts throughout 
the continent.” [ 
` “We can't go too fast," counters 
the president, “As in larael, we too 
have our exiremists, often civilians, 
who are trying to stir up the army. 
They are capable of resorting to 
armed attacks and kidnappings in 
order to create a climate of disorder 
and hold back the signing of a peace 
agreement." 


In an attempt to discourage such 


reactionary elements, thie former 
human rights prosecutor has con: 
verted his general staff, which ised 
to he his predecessor's personal 
guar, into a school for training 
afflcers ‘determined to wrest 
Guatemala from international isola- 
tion and replace thelr generals at 
the head ofthe army, , 
(December 31/January 1) 


Bertrand de la Grange 
in Guatemala Clty 
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, has become the driving 

force of the democratic 
transition in Guatemala, but it js 
becoming concerned by the scale of 
the changes ft has encouraged.” 

This surprising judgment on an 
army that has been reviled all over 
the world for the past 30 years for 
its syatematic human rights abuses 
came from a member of the United 
Nations team of foreign tliplomats 
monitoring the dialogue between 
Guatemala's guerrilla movement 
and the government. As a shrewd 
judge of Central American politics, 
he is convinced the mililar'y is now 
preparecl to begin handing back the 
reins of power to the government. 

He warned, however: "Some sec- 
tions of the army and those holding 
econoniic power in ihe country are 
panicking at the thought of the 
guerrillaş, the Church and politi 
cians insisting, as they have already 
begun to do, on trying officers who 
were said to be involved in the 
massacre of indigenous communi- 
ties and the murders of prominent 
opposition members, They don't 
want to hear that some of them risk 
prison. They consider that they 
saved the country by winning the 
war against subversion and there 
fore owe no one any explanation.” 

This is naturally not the view of 
human rights organisations which 
after years of struggling in obscur- 
ity have at last secured a foothold in 
the political process by winning 
several legislative assembly seats at 
the November 12 general election. 
They ran ir the election under the 
banner of the New Guatemala 
Democratic Front (FDNG}, a coal 
tion of labour unions and associgs- 
tions, Hnked to the Guatemala 
National Revolutionary Union 
(URNG). 

The outgoing president, Ramiro 
de Leén Carpio, himgelf a former 
prosecutor of human rights viola’ 
tions, says the lefts unexpectedly 
strong showing in the election 
shaull help "to speed up peace 
negotiations and facilitate the reinte- 
gration of guerrillas in society”. 

He pointed out: “Leftwing activ- 
iam is no longer a ain or acrime.” 

The elections have been a twofold 
setback for Guatemalan society's 


„| most reactionary elements. They 


confirmed not only that the mıili- 


tary's influence had disappeared 


‘| with the stinging defeat suffered by 
the four arnıy generals who ran for 
the presidency, but also that the 
new situation enables the country’s 
antémilitarist left to express its 
views openly, It is the first time that 
it has been able to do so since 1954 
when a coup, backed by the United 
States, aborted Colonel Jacobo 
Arbenz's socialist government, 

. Last Qciober, the enthusiastic 
rallies that welcomecl the return of 
the remains of former president 
Abenz from neighbouring El Sal- 
vador, where he dled in 1971, 
helped to give an idea of the extent 
of the changes that have taken 
place. 
, Overwhelmed by angry crowds 
shouting slogans hostile to the 


army, the soldiers escorting the’ 
coffin, were forced to abandon it in 


the ‘middle of fhe §treet. 
Guatemala’'s defence .minister had 
instructed the troops that for the 
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APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 23 


E TES 
COORDINATOR, IB 


Athens College in Athens, Greece, announces a search [or 
Coordinator, Intemational Baccalaureate Program. 

The Coordinator wlll report 1o the High School Principal. He ınust 
be familiar with the LB regulations as published in ihe Yade Mecum, 


and make all arrangements necessary lo begin lhe program in 
September 1996. 


Qualifications: Academic credentials and experience 
commensurate with a leadership position in a (listinguished 
independent school, Preference will be given to candidates with 
experience in an IB program a5 a teacher and/or coordinator plus 
demonstrated administrative ability. Fluency in English is required; 
a working knowledge of Greek desirable. 


Application Procedure: Candidates should submit a 
curriculum vitae (in English) and the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of at leasi three references to Mr. Spiros Kantas, 
Director, Lykeion, Athens College (Address: P.O. Box 65005, 
15410 Psychico, Athens, Greece-Telephone: 301-6714621, 301- 
6876810 Telefax: 301-6873273). Screening of applications will 
begin Immediately. Deadline for applications: 1 February 1996. 


The Institution: Founded in 1925, Aheus College is a large 
independent day school wiih a distinguished ıraditıan of 
educational leadership in Greece. Total enrûllmıenl is 3200 students 
wilh 280 faculty. All sıudenıts and 33°» uf ihe aculy ate Greek 
nationals. The hlance of the faculty are nanıve English speakers. 


To place your advertısamant 
Tel +44 (O) 161 834 8GBG Fax +414 (O) 161 BY AEG 


The Guardian Weekly, 164 Daansijats, 
Manchester MEO 2RR England 


PAMBER CAR HIRE U.K, rnorı:+44 (o) 1734 442412 
OA HEADING HOA, WOOULEY, HCADIND, HGB 3DEB, Faxer 44 {0} 1734 GOG29E 
HEIN FHONC OQ FA™ TOR A BIOCHUHE FOPAY FOH I ULL DETAILS 
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K 
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° Lote Model Vahlnles 
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Rorvitê to Gstwiok & Heathrow 


{Heathrak 5 daye min) 


+44 181 759 4180 f 
+44 181 75 


ROBE AKS OLH PRICES 
, HF RO {GATWICK . 

* Perinak hecet & greet service 
* Dcounlffor . 
expals & diplomais . 

* Unlmlled mileage, ' 
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* Visa/Accena accepled 
Contact us for fully Incluslve rale 
GB Meadow, Godakhulng, Surrey ` 


Tel +44 1483 
_ Fax +44 1483 S80] 


x 


g7 


ag 


walar highways ‘thraugh , bssutilul | | f ` 
` feountryaida and pratty iligwa ’ In Md f... 


Postgraduate Studies in 
International Politics 


Tha Department of international Palitics is one of the leading 
research departments In its field, the oldest in the world, and 
the largest department of its kind in the UK, It has recently 
embarked on a major expansion of Ils pastgraduate 
programme. Library facllitleş are unrivalled in the UK. The 
University Library has recently been designated as a 
European Documentation Centre. Research degrees are 
Supervised in internatlonal theory, security studies, 
internallonal history, and In reglonal specialisms. The 
Department has "mode A' status Irom the ESRC for lls PhD! 
MPhil programmes, There will be a number of fully funded 
teaching studentships. Please apply before 16 February 
1996. Taught one-year Master's programmes: The 
Department has three astabllshed Master's programmes 
each with ESRC recognitlon: Internailona! Politics: Strategic 
Studies; Religlan, Politics and Intenatlonal Relations. New 
for 1996/97: the Departmenl is launching an MSc programme 
In International History. A number of grants are availabte to 
assist with the paymeni of fees. 


Prifyagol Cymru For iurther dalalls contact: Ardwyna 

0 Aber Laves, Tne Deparimanl ol Inlamatlona! 

ُ yS Polilics. The Univarsity ot Wales, 

SF The Univoralty af Panglials, Abarystwylh, Dylad SY23 

Promoting Excellence in 3DA. Tel: 01970 622708. Fax: (1370 
Teaching nnd Research 622709. a.malil: addPabar.ac.uk 


BirdLife International is an alliance of organisations devoted 
to the conservation of birda and their environment globally 


Bite 


Programme Manager - Africa Division 
1996 salary range £15,640 - £25,025 


We art sreking a mnnafer, basvıl in Caınbridge, LK Lo courclinale anıl 
develop work iı 1 arl vf African Cuuutri-4, inilinlly Morauca, Tunisia antl 
kaypl The: pustholeler will work 48 [irr of a teal al rorlrlbule 1n reglunal 
planning aul priurily siting 

Thr surrrssfnl randllalr will live a raror of achievemenl iıı nature 
cinserVMÎan. ılrnutuatIrable skills in anagenıent. un ability to lusplrre, 
cufiliml aunl uwllyale a cılırally diverse network and be able tı work in 
bath Jren.lı and I nglislı. 

Please’ apply wit a CV lo: Heml of Afrlen Divlsiun, BirdLife Iuvornatlonnl, 
Wellbrouk Courl, rirlon Road, Cambridge, CHA UNA, LK. F.-mail: 
HirdLlte'dgn.ape.org Fax +44 (O) I2 27700 Tel +44 o) It 277818 
Cloning clatc. 2? January 1%, 


ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K. Toı: +44 (0) 1734 452214 
Horncastle Garage Ltd Fax: +44 {0} 1734 45172 
Batlt Boid, Reading, Berkshire AG23 2HS 


SPECIAL OFFERSI! 


AVAILABLE ON ALL FIESTA AND ESCORT 
MODELS AND MONDEO 1.8 LX 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS. 
1. ' EXAMPLE ٍ 
. ` ` ESCORT 1.4 FOR 2 WEEKS 
1.۰۱۰: 0 : 


FULL INCLUSIVE OF COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE, ODW, 
VAT, DEL/COLL TO HEATHROW, GATWICK OR LONDON 


بے 
CAR RENTAL '. DoPEswoo‏ 
Our ralea are Inclusive al VAT, CDW,, | |. .“ . SELF DRIVE.‏ 
: دنب م Konomy Self Dire a‏ @ 
ck‏ 


Unlimited Mléage and full AÃ 
membership ançl mecit and greet 
o. yh rei] E 
AA Corer, Free Delhrery و‎ 1 
و‎ 
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The Graduate School 


in Science, ۹ 
Engineering 

_. E UNIVERSITY . 
& Medicine (GSSEM) 9# MANCHESTER 
The Graduate School ia rosponaible for all sclence and 
medicine-based education and research training at the 
University of Manchester. It has ovar. 1,300 graduate students 


and 1,800 academic ataff, many of whom ara at tha forefront of 


acientific reasearch and have an international reputation in their 
own field. 


In the laat researclı EE by the Govarnment'a official 
funding council HEFCE} the majority of our unita wars rated 4 


ar Š, indicating roacarch of outstanding national or 
internatonal quality, 


RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


sSplitting of the atom firat achieved hore by Erneat Rutherford 
„ ® World's firat stored-program electronic computer 

*World's largost steorible radio telescope built at Jodrell Bank 
Pioneering work in neurosurgery by Sir Jeffrey Joffarson 

«Pioneering work in hip replacement treatment by Sir John Charley 
eIn vitro fertilisation made possible by Sir Patrick Steptoû 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRADUATES 
» Biological Scliencese Materials Scionces sDentiatry 
eChemlatry ‘hfathematica and Statistics + Medical Sciencaa 
»Computer Sciance *Plıarmaceutical Sciences eNuraing Studien 
Engineering ‘Physica and Astronomy ‘Behavioural Sciences 
eCeagraphy e Paychology » Surgical Sciancos 
e Geology «Radio Astronomy eCancer Studles 
® Hiatory of Science, Technology and Medicine 
Policy Resenrelı in Engineering, Scienca and Technology 


CAREER. BENEFITS FROM THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


eInterdiaciplinary upportunitiea for training and researslı 
eOriontntion course for all new students 
Training progrnmııne in professional, managemeııl 
ıuul liehuical skilla 
eEnglish language supporL 


For further details cantact: The GSSEM Offloe, Roscoe 
Building, University of Manchester, Oxford Road, 
Manchester M13 RPL UK Tel: +44 (0) 161 275 3982 
Fax: +444 (0) 181 275 4042, 


MODERN 
SERVICE 
APARTMENTS 


FROM £59 
per night 
per Aparlmcont 


Self.contalnad, fully sarvlcerl apnrlnıentsş In kenslnglan ¬ coge lo park, shops, 


buzen snd subways, Colour TV, talaphons, equlpped kllchon, cenlral healing. 
Madem comfort at rensonaLlo rales, Cor Pork. Brochure hy relurn mall Cuola Gi 


CHALFONT {KENSINGTON} LTD 
202 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, LONDON WA ENGLAND 
Talt {O} 171 228 5371 (aneafone) {0} 171 228 30ES Fax: (O) 171 727 7038 
Telex: 282433 [ref /35684) 


4 " Fر‎ 
I UK ب‎ 9 
. PUBLISHER . 
Invites Authora 1o send manusarlpls for 
püblkoalloh undar Allematve Baokplan. 
'' Ê paola, low cost, on daman 
ayalam; Wa ara exparlenoed in all . 
, „ anlagorles, Inokıding academia and |. 
‘apeclallzed publication to the highasi 
ntauiards. '" | 
MERLIN BOOKS LTD {0.W.], . 
Braunton, Pavon RX33 2MA England 
Telt +4440113171 818430 
Fax +44 {Oj1271 B12117 


س ا ی ا ا 
THE WESTERN ISLES‏ 
Unlqus . opporlunltlas to sêm‏ 
Şcolland'a ham our‏ 
speclallaad oaru!se boat. 13996‏ 
inerarlas avallable visiting remote‏ 
loohs and uninhablled Islands‏ 
Inaluding ST HILDA, OIJTER‏ 
HEBRIDES, OANNA, AHUMI, EIQQ‏ 
and MUOK. Comforlable crulalng,‏ 
wonderful ood, fabulous acenery arid‏ 
good fun‏ 


Out of Print books 
„. English and U.S 
Found and sent, 
worldwide. A Helpful 
‘alld efflclent service’ 
` wlth no search (ces j 


. Gontaot 
' Amalla Dalton, Polntdrakes Ltd, 
' . Manor Farm, Chalglay, 
. _lltherda, Lancs BB7 3L8 
` Telt +44{0}1254 B826 B81 or 
0831 121 t58 
+440 


Write, fax ar phage 
; wilh your wanla. 
Carolirie Harley Bqokaéatth | 
.È Höole Stree, '' 
ASTHMA? Chesterfield, Eagland S41 OAR | 
0 DUST MITE? Tel Faxı +444:1246 558481 | - 


„| Haqo yay aiyeibameni 
.«Teliı+44(0) 161 834 !B686 |. 
ton: 1 ' ‘oF ا ا‎ 
Faxi+44(0), 161,839.4486 
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Af hanaid 
gq 

ered i land as a cımpany inital by şuarantre. na WIEN 
Sa e end in Lhe Uk 4 û arily, 1me MHASH 


Starting 1 June 1998 


aid has been giving humanitarian assistance to the Afghan pcople since 
E around 200 staff (most of them Afghan) and a budget af about £15 
million, we have established a reputation as a well run and effective organisation. 
Continuing our rehabilitation programme in rural Afghanistan, this year we 
changed our strategy to focus on helping the poorest commuınities meet their 
basic needs. As a result, we have been piloting 1 conununity development 
approach in one Afghanistan’s most remote arens. 


٠ 

- | 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 
| 

| 


We are looking for suvmeone who has the vision and skills to help us see through 
these important changes. She/he will have over five years senior management 
experience in an international development agency, Preferably some of it work: 
ing in Asia and a conflict area. If you have cxpertise in managinğ policy and 
strategy on behalf of a Committee, can demonstrate your capacity for raising 
funds from institutions and enjoy taking responsibility for people and plans, 
please get in touch. 


in Pesh: involves regular‏ أ ا 
The post is based at our Head Office, ctırrently in Peshawar, invo 1‏ 
in Afghanistan and Europe, pays a tax-free salary of £25,131 pa plus a‏ ا 
comprehensive benefits package, and has a 3-year renewable contract.‏ 


or write to‏ ,837-8155- - أ 
For an information pack, tel 0171-278-2832 or fax 0171-83 ,‏ 
Marina Afzal, Afghanaid, 292 Pentonville Road, London N1 9NR, UK. Closing‏ 
date 9 February, Interviews first week of March 1996,‏ 


This is a re-advertisment, previons applicants should nol re-apply 


ج 
BURUNDI‏ 


SCF (UK) works to achieve lasting benefits for children within the cıurnınunıties In which 
they live, and andeavours to make children's rights a reality all over the wuld. 

In Burundi, the effacts of the unrest have disrupted all normal econurnıc aclivity and ۱ 
ceniral administratlon. For the past 7 months SCF has secorıdad ù food securlly a 
tha World Food Programme. SCF Is now aımıng lo enhance its proserncu ıı Burundi, 2 
batter able to assist In tackling the effects of tha current crisls. To do this wo ara now lookung 
to continue with the secondment and appoint a Field Director. 


FOOD SECURITY ADVISOR 


` {(S months) £19,294 pro rata 


ity tıııcl nutritional ISSUES | 
Based in Bujumbura you wlll advisa WFP Bıırındı on food security iuic 
relating to ا‎ in Burundi and Uvira (Zaire). 'foıı will also take forward .ı fod secuiY | 
assessment tralning Initiative involving SCF's “taod economy approach’. | 
You will have an MSc in nulriltlorr; ralevant internatıonal experignce of advising on ا‎ 4 
nutritlonal ıssuss; experlence of carrying out food related assessnenls, ind Ikuent French. 
Ref: FSA/BUR. 


FIELD DIRECTOR 


(12 months) 


responsible for SCF's prograrnme In Burundi whlch will ıı lve 
Rasa Identificatlon of a rale for SCF; seeking donor lunding anci Ito ostablishmaent 
of an operation. In the medium term, you will also develop SCF’S count, e 
You will have relevant inlernatlonal experience of managing rellef/t1r"v’. ‘rumen 
programmes, particularîy in insecure environments; strong analytical Ar. 1 panning skills; 
şirong representation and negotiation skllls and fluant French. Rof: FD/i'!.1. a 
ns have unaccompanied stalus. Salarles should ba ta rı3 ari CO 
Ei iner package A SOO OO flights and ott ving e 
` ' For further detalla and an applicallon form please send or fax your , :1.3.0.P, qYC! 
the refarenıca number, to: Clalre Hoffman, Overseas Personnel, SOF, i7 Tinıve Lane, 
London, SEB BRD. Fax: 0171 793 7610. 9 
` SOF aims to be an equal opportunliles employer. 


Save the Children J 


Wm Working for a better worid-for ohlldren 


TEFL DIPLOMA 


| Study TEFL, ESL or TESOL by Distance Learning 


21,202 P4 


DIP}. 3MA COURSES» 


Streg’ ı erapy, AfO 
: Nutri: zat, Yo 
Cert. TEFL (Management) for sklilad EFL staff. Praspectus from: 


ILC, 12 Rutland Squara, Edinburgh, EHI 2BB [ 
"Tel/Fax 01259 720440 {UK) : 


Bê which do not affect Ine value of the 


The Guardian Weekly , 


` Based in Peshawar, Pakistan 


ÎÎ All matertls, cassettes stç. Incl FROM {240 all natlorats, any rasldenca Worldwide 
` | Also: ESP Business English (TEACH Business, Salas or Tochn!cal staff). 


22 . APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


of he following stnff vacaneles pleasê contact he Appolntments Department, 
pr rise o la ej e WCIH OPF, UK (intemnd. +44 11 د‎ 2 pe pt er 
ا‎ 5: :, apptS@ecu.gc.uk), quoting reference number of post(s). 
a Sr r a copy of the publication Appointments in Counmonwealth Universities, 
Including subscription details, Is available from the same soürce. 


Unfveralty , Past : Ref. No. 
AFRIÇA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
Botswana L Yirology اکا ا‎ 
Batswans L, Mycology . ا‎ 
Boiswans Aşslaranı Physical Planner . 
Botswana . Resource Manager, Okavango Resourch Centre وا‎ 
Zimbabwe P Metallurgical Engineering 
` Zimbabwe APISUL Philosophy WHE 
Zimbabwe APSLL Melallurglcal Englneering ا‎ 
‘Zimbabwe APBL/L Graduates School of Management 2 
Zlmbabwe ` RAPISREIRT Fhllosophy ووو‎ 
Zimbabwe Chair of Botany ا‎ 
Zimbabwe AP/SLL Clinical Pharmacology 2 
' ` Zimbabwe ` APISLIL Biological Sclences 
Zimbabwe APÎSUL Clhemlatry ورا‎ 
Zlmbabuwe APISUL Inst, of Food, Nutrltlan & Famlly Sclences وپ‎ 
Zimbabwe APISUL Geology 1 اورا‎ 
West EIndise (Jomalea) . LZAL Llteratures ln Euglish: 
West Indies (Jamalca) L Physical Qeography 
AUSTRALIA : 
Adelaide HOD Agricultural & Natural Resource Sciences jy 
Adelaide HOD Humanirles & Saclal Sciences .: ج‎ 
Adelaide HOD Performing Arts, Architecture & Urban Design, 
Economics & Commerce 
Melbourne Chair of Obstetrics & Cynnecology W44660 
HONG KONG 
44666 
Hong Ko tcehaic Univ. AP/ASP Applled Mathewatles W 
Hong Kong riy Univ. AP Institule of Textiles & Clothing ا‎ 
Hong Kong Polytechnic Univ. ASP Business Studles (Law) ا‎ 
Hong Kong Polytechnle Unlv. P/AP/ASP Compuilng ppt 
Hong Kong Polytechnle Univ. AP/ASPISL/L Hotel & Tourism Managemen 1 
Hong Kong Folytechnic Univ, P/AP/ASP Management e 
Heng Kang Palytechnie Univ. AP/ASP Chinese & Bilingual Studies E 
Hong Kang Polylechnic Univ, AP/ASP English Lan gunge ا‎ 
Hong Kong Folytechalc Univ. AP/ASP Deslgn ا‎ 
Hang Kong Polytechnic Unlv. ASP Building Services Engineering 
Hong Kong Polytechnlc Univ. AP/ASP Rehabilitation Bogiceering Centre ا‎ 
Hong Kong Polytechnio Univ, ASP Rehabllltation Sclences اوو‎ 
Hong Kong Puiytochnio Univ, P/AP/ASP/PLISLIL Bleclronic Engineering ا‎ 
Hong Kang Polytechnle Unly. ASP/L Mariime Studies ا‎ 
Hong Kong Polytechnie Univ, P/APJASPIPL/SLL Mechanical Engineering op 
Hong Kong Polytechnle Univ. P/AP Nursing EES 
Unlv. Hong Kong L Social Work Practice : : ا‎ 
Univ. Hong Kong L Earth Sclences 
NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland L Theorettcal Quantum Physios ا‎ 
Auckland L Palaeontology اوا‎ 
Auckland L Mîathematlcs 
Auckland - AP/SL Clinkal Neurology W44165 
Auckland SL Anaesthetics : 0 
Auckland RA/TO Afom Trapplog Labomtory W463: 
Olagoa (Dunedin) L Physical Education (Sport Management} W146 
PACIFIC ُ 1 
South Paciflo (FJ) ` Assistant Librarior 2 W44689 
UNITED KINGDOM َ 0 
Oxford . "pb Pariugurese Studles 1 e رو‎ 
Oxford : P Manigement Operaliona W446 
Oxford R Bibllography & Textual Criticlsm W4468 


: fessor; ASF =, Assistant 
latlors: HOD - Head pf Division; P- Professor: AP - Associate Professor; A 
an R - Render; ا‎ Lecıurer: PL - Principal Lecturer; L = Lecturer; AL « Assistant 
Lecnirer; RAP - Research Associate Professor: SRF - Senlor Research Fellow; RF - Research Fellow: 
RA - Research Associale; TO - Technical Officer. : 1 


| ICAR 2 International in Jordan 
PROGRAMME COORDINATOR 


This new position, based in Amman, is responsible for aspects of project 
f. design, inıplementation, fund-raising, training, monitoring and reporting 
and providing. support in government and donor relations, administration, 
human resources and’ finances, for a rage of local community 
dévelopmênt initiatives, iûcluding local institutional Strengthening , credit 
and savings, agriculture ,and urban youth, projects. The incumbent will 
have sound local community development philosophy and experience 
(preferably in an Arab country), proven manageméênt skills and excellent 
English writing skills. Spoken Arabic, affinity for the region, training skills 
and application of participatory methodology are all advantages. i 

ication. letter and cv to: Country Director, CARE International in f 
ا‎ n 5062, Amman 11183, Jordan. fax: 962 827951. : 
Applications close 28 January, 1996 7 ا‎ 
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End the 
silence 


Suzanne Goldenberg 
in Rajasthan meats 
alower-caste Indian 
activist seeking justice 


OR THE men wlo maiter in 
the village of Bhateri, Raja- 


ea, FEATURES 25) | 


Letter from China Fuschia Dunlop 


Demolition fever ١ 


1 
UST AFTER I1 arrved in | and small businesses — tailors 
Chengdu I went exploring | doing piecework on manual sewing 
2 along the river and found a long | machines, shoemenders, vendors of أ‎ : 
narrow street lined witlı ranıshackle | bamboo and basketware. There are | 
wooden houses, meandering its way | tiny teahouses where old people 1 
| 
۱ 

1 


Chess Leonard Barden 


ل 


ARRY KASPAROV beat off an- | and goud rule that ra 

other robotic challenger iı developecl or the ا ا وا‎ 
London last month when he scored | opposing qucen. 13 Ne2 cxd4 14 
1.50.5 against Fritz 4, the 1995 Qxd4 If 14 excl4 d5. Ne5 15 b3 
world computer champion running | Nxd3+ 16 Qxd3 d5 17 Qe3 
on a Pentium processor. Though | Ne4! Simplifying into a won 
the machine can analyse at 172,000 | endganwe. 18 Qxg7+ Spectacular 
pasitions per second, the fastest Î but sirategically no better than 18 
ا‎ by a a کر رز ر‎ Bxd8 Nxc3. 

anı was in less danger than in 
August 1994, when he lost to Ge- 0 1 0 
nius 2 in the Intel Grand Prix, or in | Rxc4 23 Kd2 Rad! Kasparov ties 
May 1995, when he had a lost post | down the wlıite rook and ex 


tion before ` winni : . 
winning a return | changes the potentially active 


towards the centre of the city. Tables f gather iıı the afternoons to play and 

and chairs were set up beneath the Î hear traditional Sichuan opera. 

trees, and men and ' women ’ sat | Many of these have already disap- 

around under the’ eavès of tlıéir | peared, the people wlio used to run : 
houses, chatling, smoking antl play- | thetn lost in concrete high-tises on it 
ing cards. Small shaps sold sweets | the outskîrts of the city. There's A 


knight before making the obvious sthan, evil comes in the and cigareltes and a little teahouse j real likelihood that Chengclu's fa- 0 
Contests between world champi- | capture at ed, shape of a stooped and painfully thin spillecl its guests and furnilure on to | bled teabouse culture will all but j 
٤ ons and machines are here to stay, 24 Ral Bxe2 25 Kxe2 b5 woman with a rmıgh woollen shawl the paving outside. It was a peaceful j vanish unrler the onslaught, leaving 
and Kasparov „iS due to face the | 26 Rb1 a6 27 Rb3 Rxe4 28 Re3 over her head. place to sit and think. only a few large and Iamous estal)- 
م‎ .| giant TBM mainframe Deep Blue, | Rad 29 h3 h5 30 g3 f5 31 Rb3 She is Bhanwari Devi, a govern- One week later I returned to find Î lislments to pay lip service to a tra- 
E the successor to Deep Thought, | K6 32 Rc3 Ke5 After stopping ment community worker, whose de» | § : : the street being demolished. Sev- | dition thal once flourished in every ا‎ 
اچے ا‎ which beat several lop grandmas- Î any serious white activity or coun- termination to punish the two men | i ۰‘ x» eral houses liad disappeared, ancl j atreet. j 
tera in the late eighties early this | terplay, Kasparov infiltrates his king she accuses of raping her has madle | Bhanwari Devi, a symbol of the brutality of life for a lower-caste | the rest were condeınned, as I could As the denıoliion crews move in, 
year. But although computers are Î to mop up the a3 pawn and create a her a heroine of Indian activists, She | village woman, has emerged as a heroine for activiats FHOTO.AJAETLY | see by the Chinese character [or | the residents hang arouıd Ior u 
Colin Luckhurst spring crop of Soay lambs — beauti- | closed the gate all hell broke Îoose ا‎ Kasparov believes | new queen. has won awards for bravery and led EO "denolish" which was chalked up j while, as if nothing has happened. 
ful fawnHike creatures when tiny. | Donald, sensing a sexual e me E ا‎ by A A train 33 Kf3 Kd5 34 Rd3+ Kc4 35 the Indian delegation to last year's | cause Bhanwari Devi is taking help | outraged. Soon after, Ms Devi and | like a sign of hopeless disease on | The lazy sprawl of card tables and i 


And in the autumn we still had one 
ram lamb, Houdini (so called be 
cause he kept escaping the confines 
of the field), that had been kept sepa 
rately from Donald, with his nother 


Beijing women's conference. But 
many people feel extremely uncom- 
fortable with a living reminder of 
the brutality of everyday life for a 
lower-caste village woman. 


from outsiders like these women ac- 
tivists, she is creating terror in the 
village. That is the terror: the terror 
of Bhanwari Devi." 

Ms Devi's family has also suf 


Mohan Lal were attacked and 
beaten by five men of the village, 
and she was raped by two of them. 
Activists say the rape of lower- 
caste women İş not uncommon in 


the doors of the remaining build- 
ings. Day by day, house by house 
the street slipped away and the peo- 
ple I1 had chatted to were shunted 
away to modern flats in the suburbs. 


banıboo chairs simply spreads aut i 
into the new clearings, and people sait 1 
playing mah-jong on the scattered ا‎ 
heap of rubble that was someone's 


Rd6 Kb3 36 Rxe6 Kxa3 37 Ke2 
a 38 Re5 b4 39 Rb5 b3 40 
Kd3 Kh2 41 h4 Ral 42 Rxf5 a4 
43 RxhŠ5 a3 44 Ra5 a2 45 h5 
Rh1 46 Kc4 a1Q 47 Resigns. 


came ir like a tank at his son. A nut- 
ting contest, of potentially fatal out- 
come, ensued. The ram lamb faced 
up to his father, lowered his head, 
and charged. The echoes of head-to- 


assistant shepherd to the lady 
shepherdess's flock of rare 
breed sheep here at The Droppings, 
the biggest single mistake 1 ever 


< 
N MY part-time role as unpai 
1 paid where the ınachine can impose it- 
self by superior calculation. 
grammers are finding some 
tough obstacles to further big ad- 


hame the day before. 4ا‎ 


astonishing: whole neigh- 

bourhoods are razed to the 
ground in a couple of weeks. 
Among the winding streets, A 
gleaming futuristic city is springing 
up by stealth. Sometirnes I sit in a 
peaceful teahouse in a leafy alley, 
sippîng tea and nibbling water 
melon seeds, lost in the mellow al- 
mosphere ofl cards and idle 
conversation, only to glance up andl 
find an immense skyscraper leering 
at me over the wooden rooftops. 

Life in Chengdu at the monient 
has the bewildering qually of a 
strange ciream in which fantiliar 
places appear changed oui of ali 
recognition — unnistakable in heir 
identity and yet strangely unknown. 
Where was that restaurant İ ate al 
last month? I've followed all the usual 
sireets to get there and yet I can't 
find the right junction, Slowly 1 re- 
alise, almost incredulous, that this is 
the fight junction, that this vast clear 
ing of dust and meges is the place 
where four narrow streets once met. 
It happens all the time. Landmarks 
by which | used to navigate just dis- 
appear, new gateways spring up in al 
leys along which I used to cycle 
without inlerruption. In one year 
many of my favourite places have 
vanished. Tm almost afraid ûf what 
the new year will bring. 


[= PACE of development is 


Weeks later, there was nothing left, 
just a huge trench like a gashı 
through the heart of the city. 

The same thing is happening in 
many of the old neighbourhoods 
across Chengdu. The local govern- 
ment regards them as backward and 
is intent on demolishing the lot. The 
official plan is to build Chengdu into 
a modern metropolis within 10 
years. The city's tenıples, the ones 
which survived alter Chairman 
Mao's red guards blasted the old 
viceroy's palace to smithereens in 
the cultural revolution, are not in irm- 
mediate danger of redevelopment. 
The casualties are the unexceplional 
old Tanes whıich give the city so 
much of its charm and character. 

I question my sentimentality for 
these creaking, cracking wooden 
houses. To be honest, I wouldn't 
like to live in one. They are small 
and cramped, a patchwork of wood 
and hardboard with newspaper 
stuffed İrı the cracks to fend off 
mosquitoes or the damp winter air. 
And there are no private lavatories 
— only the white-tiled public facilî- 
ties a little way down the street. 

But it's not just the houses which 
are being swept away in the frenzy 
of development. It's a way of life. 
Chengdu is famed for its teahouses 

' and its tiny restaurants serving fane 
‘ily specialities. Its winding back- 
streets are full of dumpling shops 


per; but theh there was a movement 
"to my left ard Hiere was a golden 
` eagle 'hiunting over the open moor- 
` land ahd grassland. It was an adult, 
and the ‘broad wings with ‘the pri 
marles jutted out like fingers a8 it 
“circled, slowly drifting’ away to fhe 
hillside, It was one of thosë ‘slghf- 
‘Ings that’ makes the hairs on, the 


j ' back bf my head stand up; which is | 


the case on seeing such 4 bird.‏ ا 
‘The gdats' were farther down the‏ 
stfath ~~ grazing amidst the seree‏ 
„i and the tribe of 14 consisted of‏ 
two old billets and nannies witli last‏ , 
year's kids. The oldest billy Was sil-‏ 
“very and biack ‘and;' judging by the‏ 
'ridges on the hörns; it was about‏ 
‘elght years old, As for the mountalh‏ 
"fiares; it took a greût deal of sear'ch-‏ 
'iig before I found one high on thé‏ 
jillside, Normally thiê strith fins‏ 
hundrèds of Mountain harès aiid thé‏ 
‘sighting of only one must mégn that‏ 
the püpilatlon hds slumped.’ * 7” :‏ 


A Country Di 


Ray Collier, 
TRATHDEARN: ' Sightings ûf 
u golden eagles are more bften 


„| than not by sheer chance and such 
'Î ‘was the case last month wheh I liad ` 


gonê into a sirath to look for wild 
' goats and mountain hares. 1 had 


geen nothing bn the sevën-mile 


' drive up the strath ‘bëcalise the low 
'wiriter sun rellected off:thie bonnet 


Î of the ‘car as I drové through iced 


‘surface water. Parking ûn the bank 
of the River '‘Findhorh, I uşed ‘bath 


Î binoculars and telescope to ‘try: to 


' fm goats and möuhtain hares; all to 
'Î' no avail. The goats could easily have 
Î been elsewjıère onthe stêèp slopes, 

` partiy'coverêcl with scree, bût there 

should have been’ mountain hares, 
` ahd,' as thë snow’ onlylay oh :thê 
` high: tops, thie ' wouilti have ' been 
conspicuous jn ‘thelr white winter 
coats. I walked (o the'nearby bildge 


to listen fûr the winter song of a dip- 


villages but generally goes unre- 
ported because of shame, or fear. 
But Ms Devi defied tradition, and 
reported the assault. “If it is a ques- 
tion of their prestige, it is also a 
question of my respect — why 
should I keep my mouth shut?" she 


8. 

She has becoıne a symbol of en1- 
powerment, and of a new breed of 
Indian activist. Married at an age so 
young she cannot remember, Mis 
Devi had her first child at the age of 
13 or 14. Although she married her 
own daughters off as children, she 
points out that that was before she 
became a safhin. Her youngest, 
Rameshwari, is still studying, one of 
only two girls from the village at 
secondary school. 

And after all the furore, Ms Devi 
is still a sathinr, although ahe doubts 
she can be as effective as before. "I 
am full of apprehension now," she 
says, “lf [ can't get justice for nıy- 
self, then how can I help them?" 


Y DAUGHTER and nıost of 

her generation now use “bad” 
for “good” and “wicked” for “excel- 
lent. Arthur Robinson, Yersoix, 
Switaerland : 


HY DO the cockroaches in 
our Bathroom always die on 
their backs? 


.ECAUSE they lost their footing 

while crossing the ceiling. — 
E L Richardson, Stratford, Ontarid, 
Canada 0. 


Any answers? 
HAT isa continent? la 
Europe a continent or juat 

the western part of the Aslan 

landmass? — Geoff Schrader,  ؛‎ 

Adelaide, South Austrûlig 

.A /HY do human male voices ' 
. “breaks” at puberty? Do 
other mammals exhibit his | 

‘characteristic? -~ A Adcock, Oxford 


Answers should be e-malled to ' ; 

uardlan.co,ukK, faxed to : 
0171/44171-242-0985, or posted : 
to The Guardlan'Wegkîy, 76 Féiring- 


don Road, Londan ECM GHQ,' ’ 


fered, Her husband, Mohan Lal, the 
village potter, says people hesitate to 
say hello İn public. Her younger son 
says he has no friendea in the village. 

But until her troubles started, Ms 
Devi used to visit alnıost every one 
of the 200 homes in the village as a 
grassroots worker, or sathis, in the 
Rajasthan governments Women's 
Development Programme. The 
sathins, literally friends, were re- 
cruited a decade agû to pass on 
information about health care and 
education to other village women. 

in 1992, government officials 
launched a campaign against child 
nıarriage, a custom which is still 
practised in Rajasthan although out- 
lawed 60 years ago. 

One of the richest men in the vil 
lage was getting ready to marry off 
his daughter, aged one, to a bride- 
groom, aged two. When he failed to 
listen to Ms Devi's entreaties, she 
called in the police — on govern- 
ment instructions, The family was 


Bhanwari Devi lost the latest 
round in her three-year legal battle 
in Novenıber, but she is not dis- 
heartened. A judge in Jaipur acquit- 
ted the men of rape, saying İt was a 
crime only committed by teenagers 
and not by middle-aged village nota- 
bles of the type she had accused. 

“He wasn't using his head,” says 
Ma Devi, adding that she will appeal. 

But her determination is rivaled 
by the fierceness of her opponents. 
The acquittal of the five men ac- 
cused in connection with the 1992 
attack was a signal for her enemies 
to come into the open, Last month, 
Ms Devi says four villagers attacked 
her and tried lo strangle her. 

Vijay Kunıar Yadav, the police 
chief in Bassi 15 miles away, 
recordecl a complaint, but accused 
Ms Devi of lying. "There is no truth 
in Bhanwari Devi's past rape case, 
or in this assault case,” he says. 
"Today you will not find any women 
being abusecl iıı our villages. But be- 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


FULL cooked English 
breakfast is sometimes 
referred to as “the full Monty”. 


Why? 


T IS held by some that in the sec- 
1 ond world war, Field Marshal 
Monlgomery favoured a comprê- 
hensive approach to breakfast and 
that when the humble’ squaddies 
lined up in ‘the morning some of 
them uséd:to ask’ for “the full 
. Monty” rather ‘than just, say, eEE 
and soldiers. Another explanation 
relates to Montague Burton; a tailor. 
When . customers were ' askecl 


: whether they wanted a two or three 


piece suit, those ‘who wanted a 
waistcoat said they wanted “the full 
-Monty”; This also explains why the 
saying is often used in relation to 
items other than breakfast: — Roger 
Williams, Beeston, Nottingham’ 


HE WORD “cleave” has two 
ا‎ mêaninga — either 
to stick together or split apart. 
Are there any other words that 
doithe same thiig? '0 i 


oe. 


FT" “TAKE care of someone? lias 


o completely opposlte' mean- 
ا‎ is ‘amply illustrated ‘1n ‘thê 
film Pulp Flotion. ~~ Michael Robert. 
son, Brescla} aly. .* * ..'. 


HY IS a capital “$” with two 
vertical linea running : 
«through it uscd as ihe dollar sign? 
iQILL BRYSON, in Made In 
«America, refers tb two theories. 
The first is that it originated as the 
letters “U” and “S"” superimposed oni 
each other, Bryson explains, how 
ever, that the symbol itself predates 
its application to US dollars, being 
used much earlier as a symbol far 
peso”. A more likely explanation, 


` he says, ia that it is a modified form 


of the pillars of Hercules, ‘wrapped 
around with a. scroll, ‘found: on. old 
Spanish pieces of ‘eight, m— David 


Handley, Whale Beach, Australia: 


HY ARE dried grapes re» 

' ferred to as sultanas? Does 
it have anything to do with “aul- 
tana” — the wife of a sultan? ' : 


: A S4 child Iloved to eat grapes ف1‎ 
` $ Iran. Th 


. There were many different 
types; which. all had thelr own 


. j. names: one. particular ‘one .ıwas 
| .called Soltanl. If some. product is.rd- 


.ally good .then it can :be offered to 
the sultan, a way of marketing 


. product, There are othëér ıproduc 


with..a similar stamp of app 


. such .88 sultani. kebab. + :Ferlduh 


, Chingford EE 


No 2403 


f g h 


lgur Bordarevsky-Anatoly Ufimt- 
sev, USSR 1436, While (o play) is 
two [utwus clown aul ibouıl 1n lose a 
hirl. How, if at all, can he save the 
Hime? 


No 2402: is a clraw: 1 8Q Rh2r 2 
Ke Rxh8 3 g7+ Kxy7 4 fbr when 
KIB stulemates Whlılte and Kl? 5 
Kh? slalemales Hlack. 


vances. İn the first flush of enthusi- 
asm after Genius and Fritz beat 
Kasparov in 1994, computer special- 
ists believed that the days of Iıuman 
chess supremacy were nunıberedl; 
now il looks as if nıachines are 
stronger at blitz, humans at classical 
slowplay time rates, while in rapid 
games of 2% minutes duration Inı- 
ınans are fighting hack, 


Pentiuın Fritz 4-Garry 
Kasparov, first game 


1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 e6 3 Ne3 Bb4 

The strategic Nimzo-Indian is nore 

auited to this occasion than Kas- 

parov's normal complex King's [n- 

dian gf and Bg7. 4 Qc2 0-0 

2 Bxc3+ 6 Qxc3 1L6 7 By5 
a6. 


Pentiunı's operator keyecl in B7 
...8 e3 d69 8... so the machine 
counters what it perceives as {he 
threat Bxg2. The ımove lıad to stand, 


Nbd7 10 Bd3 hê 11 Bh4 c5 
12 Rd1 Rc8 following the simple 


giving Kasparov an early advantage. 


head combat resouncled. 


Fortunately, there were three of us 


ûn hand to sort out my foolish error. 
And we needed to because Donald 
would eventually, on barly weight 
alone, have killed his son in his deter- 
Irinatlon to establish clominance, We 
eventually caught the lamb and took 
hin away even though he was giving 
a gûood account of himself in these 
shucldering charges. 
Donalcl was always a problem. I 

remember one occasion, again at 
tupping tine, when he could smell] 
cwes In seasûn on the land below 
us. He was either over or through 
the fence in record time and, with 
ıne în pırrsttit, was achieving sexual 
congress with ûne ewe after another 
as Î chasecl after him. Three people 

and a roll of wire were needed to AP 

prehend Donald and separate him 
from yet another conquest, His 

malevolent little eyes peered up at 
us when we finally detained him by 
the horns a8 if to say, “You would 
spoll the fun, wouldn’t you?" 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


ر اي رف ا و ج ا ا ی د 


West hal shown up with a doubleton 
heart, and presumably had six 
spades for his inilial overcall — with 
seven, he would probably have bid 
three spacles rather than two spades. 

This meant that West had four 
clubs, so the obvious line of crossing Î 
to the queen of clubs to repeat the 
trump finesse would lead to defeat, 
since West would have a club trick at 
the finish. This was the full deal: 


North 

ê J7 

YAG74 

%8523 

#Q 1042 
West East 
eÃAKQ1053 4 8632 
¥82 ¥QJ 103 
%7 +* A03 
#865 49 

South 

# None 

YKO6S 

¢ KJ10964 

®AK73. 

.„ After .ruffing the fourth round of ' 


hearts, Cronier led a sriall club’ to 
dummy’s teri! Then fie took the. f |: ' 
nesşe 


agginst Easts queen of diz: Î ; 


mondş, ‘drew trumps’ ahd .tlalgigd | ' 
his contract. Bien jouê, indgedl’ °" || 


the king of spades, and this was the 


problem that confronted 
Frenchman: 2 
ê J7 
YA974 
4852 
#*Q 1042 
# None 
YK65 
¢ KJ 10964 
#AK73 
South Weat North East 
1¢ 34 No 44 
Double No ANT No 
¢ No No No 
Take a moment to fornı your initial 
plan before discovering Cronier's line 
of play. South ruffed the openiing lead 
and played a heart to the ace, He led 
the eight of diamonds from dummy, 


which East took with the ace, Ëast 
led the queen Of hearts, which 
, Croniler won with the king. as West, 
' followed. Now Cronier led his third 
heart, ' on which West showed out. 


at won and played a fourth heart, 


It seemed ‘clear that Eaet . had 


ruffed by South, You: are at thé cro 
. roads; how do ydu continue?: . 2 


three trumpé and West asiigleton. 


HAT WAS the bestplayed 
Witî of 1995? In the IS 
of the world's bridge writers, lt was 
this deal from the European Pairs 
Championship, Philippe Cronier, 
the declarer, is a French interna- 
tional player and one of the nicest 
people in toplevel bridge; take his 
hand as South at love-all and see 
how you would have fared: 


#— ¥K65 ¢#KJ 10964 #AK73 


You open the bidding with the ob- 
vious one diamond — but you are 
playing the French style of fivecard 
majors and a strong no trump, so 
you do not proımise more than three 
cards in diamonds for the moment. 
West makes a weak jump overcall of 
two spades, your partner passes and 
East jumps 'to four spades, What ac- 
tion do you take? 

Cronler chase to double, which. 
was primarily for takeout, This was 
an aggressive action facing a part: 


ner who could not: act over two 
spades, but It is important not to go 
quietly at pairs when.you have a dig- 
tributional hand 9 


West. passed and North bid four 


„| o trumps, asking :Ctonier to select. 
‘the ‘final contract. Philippe bid' five 
| diamonds, and all passed. West led. 


and other ewes through the summer 
months. He had not been worth tak- 
ing to the butcher's because, despite 
all the talk about the low clıolesterol 
quality of Soay meat, experience 
taught that he would fetch no more 
than £8 top whack at auction. 

Tupping lime, especially if you 
have more than one breed, recuires 
careful thought and a strategically 
secure separation if unfortunate 
crosşes are to he avoicled — the 
Black Welsh Mountain ewes we had 
at the time had occasionally been 
tupped by Donald. 

For the Soays that year we had 
arranged a field surrounded hy 
solid post and rail fencing, ligh 
enough to be secırre anc! to prevenl 
Donald i'om getting out to the ewes 
in season close by. The mistake I 
made was that, without thinking, I 
put back into this field the ram 
lamb, with his mother, that had 
been kept apart from Donald for 


some months, . 


Ãbout 30 seconds after 1 ha 


made came about as light levels 
sank ir November and tupping time 
was uDOn LIS. : 

Af the time we hal one flock of 
Soays — primitive sheep, native to 
ihe St Kilda group of islands, far out 
iı the Atlantic beyond the Hebrides, 
that were evacuated of their human 
population in the 19304 — and a 
larger flock of Black Welsh Moun- 
tain shecp. 

Soays are attractive, fawn 
coloured, eerlike sleep, very ner- 
vous and wary, and quite unlike the 
commercial white woollies of the 
serious farmer. From their remote 
island background they have tle 
ability to pick a fiving from a few 
blades of grass on a bleak mouıntain- 
side, but oırs were rather spoiled 
on lush lowland pasture. 

We had Soays for some years. 
Their ram, Donald, was a fine, 
aggressive specimen, well horned, 
strong and reminiscent of a wee 
Glaswegian head banger but without 
the charnı, One year we had a gond 


Quick crossword no. 296 


.—kÃفكف۹كAAw— س س‎ 
Last week's solution 

QIU TIEITIPILTETATSIE] 
UA [I OTH ON EH f 
UlN|njoITI1[ElEID f RIUT E! 
7 HH O A 
TIBIA FIEIRIRIT IEID| 
O GH OA 4 


٤ 

Gna, RABIA 

0 
TIRO LTTE IBLUlY 

.. | PME E 5: 

.| (EET Alo l1 TR [AIBILIE 

MU GO Û OG Û 

.` | FRleioiplolTIPlo [KEIR] 


12 Childbirth (8) 


-humour (8) 


Across 


1 Seed covering (4) 
3 Contrary — 
talk (8) 
8 Exhibit (4) 
9 Unmarried 
woman (8) 
11 Relax! (4,2,4) 
14 Confused 
mass (6} 
15 Picture-taking 
device {6} 
17 Grop 
watering (10) 
20 Hair-splitting (8) 
21 Abominable 
snowman (4) 
22 Eased {8) 


1 Be uncertain —— 
hold back (8} 

2 Leg cover (8) 

4 Fishing hawk {6) 

5 Brilliant laenage 
. violinist {7-3} ا‎ 

6 :Estimate— e 

Speed(4}, 5 
7 ıNobleman (4) . ln. . 

10 .Shoating practice 1 

area (6,5 '' ا‎ 


13 Disease — 
16 God-likê (6) 


` 18 Goad [4) 
19 Hero (4) 


` | 23 Cowshed (4) 


mr =‏ 
E‏ 
دت نس ۰ کی ٠‏ ب ارا ۰ سے 


= > د وا‎ 
Ga rp ٠ 4 f 
agra terr E 


ميته 


ARTS 27 


Brecht’s inheritance 


freely in the West during the 1980s, | ' 
he continued to live in his untidy, 
rambling flat overlooking the East 
Berlin zoo where he would sit cûn: 
tentediy amidst the chaos, peering 
through thick glasses and puffing < 
pn a huge cigar as he worked hiş 
way through his daly bottle of 
Johnnie Walker Black Label. 
' After the collapse ûf the Berlin . 
Wall in 1989, he seized every oppor- 
ا‎ to condemn what he saw as 
1e ‘economic colonisation' of the 
1ormer East Germany by the West, ` 
, The fast three ‘years of his life : 
were spent back în {he cradle of his 
ا‎ career, Brecht’s Berliner 
:nısenıble. Originally part öf a [lve 
slrong team of arlistic direclors, 
Miiller assunıed complete control 
last year after his wesl Gerıman eo- 


ضرف ست س س 


1 E: 
Heiner Mûller: his plays were 
banned for ZÛ ycars 


director, Peter Zadek, sormed anl. 
accusing Milller of promoling a re- 
vival of fascism by producing bleak, 
violent plays. Miller described the 
relationship between himself and 

adek as a mirror-inıage of the ex- 
perience of German reunification. 
“The more we gat lo know about 
each other, the less we wanted to 
knıow each other,” he said. 


Denis Staunton 


Heiner Müller, drarnatist, born 
January 9, 1928: died December 


COMMUNTCATIONS 


1)“'" 


4 . 
- 


2 19947. 2 2 


30, 1985 


leicester. ` 


- ' Eitablished ii 1966, thê Cehtre fot Mass Commyiicûtion Research 
"{CMCR) is ore of thê world’s oldçst, best-knowhi centres ûf niedid 
aT “I ٠ € “ e “| r . 


nf" EEC لاش م‎ 1 Jy ISM o n Ta 
,...;2 Yar part-time dis leaming course, Presentations commence 
| "Apıil and bS 0 e. High quality teaching materials. . 
im fnveatigatê ' 11. rer 
Slept and. 2. i.r, 
: ¥, ` Studenls are, ا. ا‎ ." aoe, 
'  ‘statoned tiedia'prmofitioners! are considêrlîg 1 
' ` communications careers, or have d general ‘7.’ - ’ py. . 
“° 1 . ak 
Fùréolirsê'biochürê'and applidalign Forms, i’ . -. 
..ı ı‘tûnlaot Janet Walker, quoliiig ref DL , [ : 
his (GWA), OMCR, Universlty'of Leélcester; a پک‎ 
rı HEI 7LT, ! 


|; ¢ Fai +44 (116) 252 BA, 5, ` 
'ı Promoting excelehce fn’. f... | ANNIYERSARY: PRIZES ` 
Î: ri Univerglty. teachhig-and reseûreh: i : . 


# died of cancer aged 66. was the 


Born into a family of Social De- 
mocrats in Saxony, Milller first ex- 


dîctatorslıip at the age of four, when 
his father was imprisoned in a con- 
centration camp within months of 
Hitler's rise ta power, 

Miüiller moved to East Berlin in 
1951 and, after some years as a 
clerk ancl a jourualist, joined Breclıt 
al the Berliner Ensemble iowarls 
lhe enrl of the 1950s, His [irst play, 
Der Lalındrucker, was baserl on te 
slar'y uf Hans Garbe, a heroic Easl 
German bricklayer who riskecl his 
lile repairing a red-hot blast fur nier 
in orcler la keep his factory's oul 
flowing, 

Müller uuclermines the official, 
propagandist interpretalion nf Ile 
story by questioning Garbe"s noliva- 
tion. Der Lohndrucker became te 
larget of a party campaign against 
politically unreliable drama a year 
later and disappeared from the East 
German repertoire until 1988. 

Mûllers increasing disillusion- 
ment with state socialism did notlı- 
ing to blunt his contempt for the 
capitalist alternative, which he saw 
as an oppressive and ultimately self 
destructive system of barbarism. 

His plays became increasingly ex- 
perimental in structure, often dis. 
petısing with plot and dialogue - 
altogether ' in favour of lengthy 


, Although he was allowed to Lravel 


rj ` scholarship. 


Î 11۸ IN MASS 


HE by Disance Toiuni 


.„ ` Prepared by an inlérnaliona 
" ` iğsuês of medik prodiictlan,: 
.audiehce within ğlbbal cqnte 


! :. interest in mêdla.: '! 


ot lr 


il. «104 Regent. Rond, Lel 
i r Uk: 1: ¥44 (116) 252 5273, 
۱ o 


-. la r ay Lo. al: 
1 
r 


: 0 ا‎ 
FEINER MÜLLER, who: has 


most influential German playwright 
since Bertolt Brecht. A committed < 
Marxist and a passlonate humanist 

who rejected very form of ideologi- 
tal rigidity; he pursued İn his work a 

powerful critique of both the failed: 
socialist experiment in his native 
East Germany and of the barbatlly 

of capitalism. E 

: Although the ınost widely per- 
formed playwright in both Germa- 
ies duriug the 1980s,his complex, 
highly unconventlonal plays were 
often greeter] with bewilderntent by 
aucllences. The East Gerınan author- 
ilies condenıned him as an “historic 
cal pessinlst" and bannecî nıost of 
his work far ınore {lıatı two (lecades, 


perienced the reality of life under a 


colour and a vividiy ahrill ' - .  . 
eerily like her mother, Lealie: | i 


. Both plays are an bbject’ lı: : | 
ا‎ E | 


taken to it in the United States, Gen- 
erally, such fllms, like Michael 


on home territory and have to Î ; 
gather their main plaudits abroad, OBITUARY 1 
Perhaps it is the combination of | HelnerMûler. _ ,: 


Brad Pitt and Morgan Freeman as 
the two cops — one a young 
thruster who thinks he knowş all the 
answers, the other an almost burnt 
out veteran who knows he doesn't 
— that accounts for its success, 

As likely, ifs the twist Andrew 
Kevin Walker's story gradually elu- 
cidates — this killer has a working 
acquaintance with Dante's Divine 
Comedy and bases his murders on 
the seven deadly sins of gluttony, 
avarice, sloth, lust, pride, envy and 
wratlı. : 

But Seven contains more style 
than content, and suffers Irom that 
other cleadly sin of selfconscious- 
ness. It is, like Silence Of The 
Lambs, a genuine original which, if 
it leaves a brackish taste in the 
mouth, nevertheless keeps you on 
the edge of your seat, 

Be warned: Lars von Trier's The 
Kingdom lasts more than four 
hours, by the end of which your jaw 
will be trailing on the ground in dis- 
belief, writes Jonathan Ronmey, 
You're left wanting more, but von 
Trier signs off wilh an outrageous 
cliffhanger finale and the words “To 
be continued ..." 

The Kingdom, which started life 
as a Danish TV series, has all 1he 
jully morbidity you expect from the 
new school of hospital soap. These 
days the patient always dies, trans- 
plani hearls lend tn get used as foot- 
balls, anıl the scalpel is usually lefl 
sulnêewlere extremely inconve- 
niet. Bul we've never see chans 
çuite like it's done in The Kingdom 
-— {here's a phantom anbulance 
wlıizzing round the sireets of 
Copenhagen, two slavering hell- 
hounds, and lhe perenially sinister 
Udo Kier lurking on the sidelines, 
This is the Cold Comfort Farm of 
hospital soap, not so much a matter 
of something rotten in the state of 
Denınark as soınething nasty in the 
lift shaft. 

Amid all the occult japery, what 
keeps The Kingdom engrossing is 
the sharpness of the characterisa- 
tion. Von Trier keeps several plot 
threads unfurling with devilish wit, 


Î but films it all in a gralny ' vérité 
style, which grounds the narrative | monologues, 


excess in an incongruous realism. 


1 cm. “® ° 
; The Peacock Spring (BBC1) 
and Heartstones (Meridian) 


stories, each with a father, his . ' 
mistress and his two young . 
dauglhtera. .:i "i . ‘i; , 
i The firat sentence of  .:! : 
Heartstoned by Ruth Rendell. - 
“I was néver close to my mother. 
go at didn’t occur to me at thê 'ı ` 
time she might have been poi- 
sored” — could tot be faulted i 
but, after-thiaty the story went 
alack, I found Iwas admiring the 
intenelty off Emily Mortimer 1 
(daughter of John Mortimer) ' 
and,.far more ominous; the . .' 
¢olour ofthe paint'on the stairs, ‘ 
The Peacock.Spring by Rumer 
Godden wads the one to choose... 
İt had.all the expectêéd indian ' ! 


perfêrmance from Jennifer‘ Hall’ 
Caron)'aê A whip-wielding,'' ٠ 
mother. Mee aa if" 


enson'in naming daughters: Do’ . 


. Eira or DespinaL Woe will: il !‘.l 
1 Almost certainly betde.:: E ut 


xı | Mann's Manhunter, barely survive 


.| bad an add familly resemblance. 
‘Î Decorative; rich, alow-growing 


Î exotically neüurotic, wicked tep’ i 
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Riders of the storm 


ease sweeping the countryside and 
a lynch mob who suspect him of poi- 
soning a well. Hiding in an appar 
ently empty house, he comes-across 
Jullette Binoche's young married 
woman who feeds him and then dis- 
appears. 

He meets her again, only to learn 
that she is married and searching 
far her husband, a much older nuın. 
The hussar follows her ancl the pair 
survive everything fale can thruw at 
tlienı. 

The film is gurgenus to look at, a 
bit like a roatuanticisetl anıl Euro- 
peanised Western. But though sup 
posed to bê more malure {han her 
escort, it is difficult for Binoche to 
give her besl against an admillediy 
decorative block of wood who has 
to suggest dash, gallantry and utter 
dedication as well as burgeoning 
love, but can't really manage more 
than a fraclion of each. 

It never rains but it pours in 
David Fincher's Seven, an urban 
thriller sèt in New York wlıich 
paints the cily as a wet, windy and 
dilapidated hell-hole in wliıich the 

physical darkness mirrors the mind- 
et of the twistecl serial killer its cop 

buddies chase. . : 

: This is a contemporary film noir 

and, amazingly, audiences have 


[iette Binoche in The Horseman On The Roof 


:س 


Daınage Imitation . . . Ju 


CINEMA 
Derek Malcolnı 


EAN-PAUL Rappeneau's bust- 
ling Cyrano De Bergerac was 
thought a considerable risk to 
make but turned oul to be one of 
the most successful European films 
Dî recent years. That, however, is 
uthing comykurecl with 1he risk 
taken with his latest film, The 
Horseman on the Roof, prnbably 
j he most expensive Jruncl film 
| ever made, Will this romantic his- 
lorical epic, set in Provence in the 

, 1830s and culled from Jean Giano's 
| 1950s novel, justify its 130 days of 


`` shooting, more than 100 sets and al- 


| most 1,000 specially made cûs- 


, umes? It seems unlikely. One of the 
; main reasons is that, unlike C yrano, 
ı where you simply have to plough 
lq rough a busy plot and watch 
Gérard Depardieu's star perfor 
| mance, this is a story where nothing 
much happens. Its two star-crossed 
lovers never consummale their ınu- 
tual passion, except perhaps in a 
mas9age scene iı which one cures 
the other of the ravages of cholera. 
The massager is Olivier Martinez 
ã3 a young Itallan hussar who flees 
to Provence, where he flndls the dig- 


Snack-happy in Graceland 2 


r 
TELEVISION atead of the usual two, a sign 
ا‎ owed in thie t, Burger King, 
Nancy Banks-amith . '. .| o ceria fre alli to Conway 
es CANKS-SmMth .. 
: E ' | Twittyonce and noticed a' ' 
HE BURGER and the King Î dreamy, luminous look steal over 
(BBC2) made më think of hiš face What, I asked hopefully, 
; Henry VIII who exploded. After: Î was he thinking about? Black- ' ' 
f ath, naturally. In life it would . | eyed peas, he sald siaply, We .. 
Caused comment, ..: , - in the Savoy.  '.', 
r. Elvis'a death the medical .Î | Elvishad been hungry child 
investigator said, “Mr Prealey.. in Tupelo, Mississippi, during 
underwent hia terminal event the depreaslon. In Tupelo ‘they’ : 
While he was on the commode, -'| ate pigs’ ears, trotters, chicken ' 
Hla colon was impacted witha - feet called chitlins, squirrel; pos- ' 
clay-like stıbstance which would. | sum: “You'd eat anything that '. 
have made it difficult, if notim- Î didn’teatyou,” saldthe oldman’ 
Possible, to have a bowel move: ‘| in.the stetson tucking into' his. . 
sfi i, Ou can only turn your.» | fried #quirrêl. Elvis-used:to eat "' 
whitening face'to the wall, '- '.. | with his hahda, His pet chimp, ‘i 
tesley ate until he was _ which ate with them, was thought 
uded in hia own auet, He to liave pretty good table man1 . . 
(Hew to Denver, ordered 22 | nerd: For Graceland, < ۰’ ‘i 
‘Dedo sandwiclies at 42,000 | | Like Howatd Hüghes, hls -:' < 
calories aã'ime and flew home ` !| obsession was fed by hid om 
g hout leaving bis Jet..His -. | household, Wher he was in hos: 
food was cheesebûr gers pital-on a strict dlet, his nurse ıı 
ef peanut butter and ba-. '.| made him bafıana.puddinge with " 
1 Ey sandwiches, As he was care ;;| meringue toppidg: Mary, his - 
j ito the Meniphis fuberal ' || cook at Grhceland;aiiugigled in: 
Me by three undertakers in- ` ` Î hot dogs on his orders; !1::': ¥ 4 i 
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Women tell 
it like it is 


MOVIE MANIA 
Jonathan Freedland 


V/ TNEY Houston is not a 
preacher, though she seemed 
like one. Each time she spoke, her 
audience criecl out in response, 
“That's riglıl," they chorused, like a 
congregation at one of Washing. 
ton's counlless black churches, 
"Hmnrhnım, say it girl.” 

Except this was not a church, but 
a cinema. And Whitney Houston 
was not preaching, but on screen in 
the first smash hit of 1996; Waiting 
To Exhale, the movie version of a 
novel aboul four black professional 
women andl tlıeir search for the 
right nan. 

The overwhelmingly black audi. 
ence at Washington's Union Station 
cinema was proof that, since open- 
ing as the number one film in Amer- 
ica Waiting is no longer a mere 
nıovie. It's a social phenomenon. 

African-American women hare 
hailed the film as “our Million Man 
Marclı" — their’ answer to the all 
male black riılly that filled Washing: 
ton last October. 

“Go, girll” cried the audience in 
unison, when Bernacline, played by 
Angela Bassett, filled her chealing 
husband's BMW with his suils, 
(loused it in petrol and torched the 
loa. Hi» crime: he had just toll 
Bernadine lıe was leaving her — for 
a white wenn. 

Never fr a moment was the cin- 
cma silent. "Hallo," the audience 
called as love interest Wesley 
Snipes came into view. "Swing, girl,” 
they urged as portly Gloria wiggled 
her way past a new suitor. 

When Whitney Houston was sub- 
nıiltecl (o 4 rapid, no-foreplay clinch, 
lhe auditorium erupted, “Hold on 
baby, I'm on my way," said the 
YOuUnNE on-screen lover, unable to 
conlain himsel. The rest of the 
scene was greeted by whoops, 
cheers and laughter. 

"T woullnl shake that man's 
hand," muttered Anita Bonner, a8 
Bernacline male peace with her ex 
afler winning a chunky alimony 
sclilement. “She did the right thing, 
honey," snitl Anita's lıugsband, 
Calyin, 

The Union Stalion cinema has 
become used to an audience 
participation (radlition among the 
mainly black community it serves. Ã 
sign headlined “Yakety Yakl" re 
minds palrons of the “two shushes 
rule — be warned ûver noise twice 
and you’re oul. : 

But Waiting To Exhale İs a spe: 
cial case. “You can relate to it, said 
Sarah Jones, a secretary at the De 
partment of Commerce, “You've 
thought it ‘before, and its. lke, 
finally someone said it."'. ' 

Actress Lela Rochon has said she 
liked making the film because, ‘for 
once, black women were not shown 
as “hookers, strippers and on wel 
fare”, Critics have attacked the film 
and the source novel for damin 
portrayals of: black :men, but «the 


Washington erowd had no problem |. 


with the view that relationships wi 
married meri or: crack-heads . arê 


'doomied. ‘“They're behind: . bard, 


they've got bad: credit,. they want 


.t š got little . j that 
reaching, but there’g something | | fu با‎ 
. for everyone and the shieer.theat. . 


ck,” say the four chatacters ‘dur 
ing one meri-bashing session. 


' -ıActually, the lst went on, butthê 
. rest was inaudible — swamped bY 
the noise of laughter, highives and : 


cheers. 


. Cirque du Soleil blends performance art, 
theatre and hi-tech arena rock ’n’ roll 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN ARGLES 


evolving work of the big top? Will 
circus take lhe shape of ever-nmore 
sophisticated “rock "ıı" roll meets 
performance art” road-shows, or 
will spit and sawdust circus — and 
all the values that suggeste — con- 
tinue to dominate? 

My guess is neither. Just as the 
innovations of such originals as Ar- 
chaos have permeated the wider cir- 
cus world — in a diluted form — qap 
some elements of Cirque du Soleil's 
sophistication will be taken up elsc- 
where, But a wholesale revolution 
along Cirque's lines would be im- 
possible. Perfectlon of this sor 
simply costs too much to cereale. 
And, anyway, there will always hec 
more to circus than perfection. 


Air and graceful . , 


somethi ng more basic still, a kind of 
sexiness. 

Cirque du Soleil is certainly sen- 
sual, but it's neither rough-edged nor 
raw. It clepends on a collaborative 


rather than a compelitive impetus, 


and so the thrill is in the perfection of 
the spectacle, and not in the adreng- 
lin rush of wondering whether or not 
individual performers will achieve 
what they set out to do. 

The circus was once denigrate 
for taıning animals. Cirque du 
Soleil has tanec! performers into 
units iı a seamlessly beautiful en- 
semble spectacle. Does this repre- 
sent the future for circus or is it 
just a one-off, delightful, and inde- 
finable oddity within the ever 


Classic clowning around 


national level of a Charlie Cairoli 
or Marcel Marceau, 

With hls expressively rubber 
face, poacher’s-pocket coat and 
cartoon-strip movement, his waa 
timeless physical comedy at its 
Yery beat — consummate com- 
media dell’ arte. Here ia the 
source of all the beat comedy of 
our generation, from the morbidd- 
ity of Hancock to.the surreallsm 


.Î of the Goons and Mr Bean. 


any other 

Alesal’s [talanate m 
would have been outatanding, 
But here the quality runs right 
through, from.the romantic duo 
(Sarah Redmond aa operatle in. 
genue, Rhashan Stone.as her 
lover) to the chorua troupe “of a 
thousand disguises”, , : 

Beautifully designed 'by. David 
Short and lit by.-Vince Herbert, ` 
the show combines thls com- 
pPany’s gift for elegant classics 
wi Wolk's outrageously : 
grotesque physical humour, | 


company Joseph ۰ 
usician : 


The irony and dry witwill ap- ' , 


peal to the younger audiencea . 1 
the Royal Exchange is at last - 


rical sllll ia overwhelming 


: approaching a juatification for 


the company’s claim to be ther - ّ 


hatlonal theatre ofthe North, 


THEATRE 
Robin Thornber 


la the beat antidote to‏ م ر 
tinsel you could hope to‏ 
find. The Mancheater Royal‏ 
Exchange’s intellectual preten-‏ 


sions are so hyped thatthe com- 


pany sometimes aeems 

uncomfortable letting ita hair 

down. This time they've got it 
t 


Animal Crackers, which runs 
untll February 3, clalms to be a ` 
stage veraion of the Marx 
Brothers’ film, satirising pre-war 
New York high soclety, But aa it 
contains a apoof Riverdance I 
suspect there are elements to 
this show, directed by Gregory 
.Heraov and Emil Wolk, that 
weren't in the original, 

Ben Keaton gives a glorlous 
impersonation of Groucho, 
catching his deadpan delivery of 
pomposlty-puncturing one-lHin- | 
ers. On the first night this in-' 
cluded wiçked ad-libbing when : 
James Smith (playing the preten- 

.toua financier and art fancier) : 
fumbled his nea,  .. . : 

What stole the ghow forme. . | 
was Toby Sedgwick’ sublime... 

. mime as the Profeggor — classi-| 
cal, mute clowning at the inter. . 


Saltimbanco is a dream-like, mag- 
ical kaleidoscope of colour, muslec 
and images: a true — ancl truly rav- 
ishing — spectacle. The five-piece 
band creates an eerie soundtrack 
that even boasts its own unique lan- 
guage, the costumes are a delight, 
and each performer's face make-up 
is a perfect individual art-work,. 
Cirque du Soleil has attracted some 
of the world's most brilliant per- 
formers who make the impossible 


look effortless within a setup which 
is exquisitely styled, designed and 
operated, 

And this really is the point where 
Cirque and Î diverge in our view, 
These guys are just too good. The 
appearance of efforHessnesg is cen- 
tral to Saltimbanco. In nıore tradi- 
tipnal circuses, the , audience is 
always made aware — whether it's 
true or not — that there iş an edge 
of danger. 

When I saw the Pouzanovs, for 


. example, one of the performers did 


a double somersault into the ring — 
by bouncing off a springboard on.a 
pogo stick. : 

.Î didn't think it was safe and I 
didn't think he'd do it. And Tve seen 
Chinese flying trapeze teams with 
three performers somersaulting in 
midair simultaneously, and I've 
thought there's no way they'd make 
it to the end of the routine. Now that 
may be because Tm a naive, gullible 
fool — for all my years in circus — 
but that's what I felt, and that's what 
many of us go to the circus to feel. 

Circus has always appealed be- 
cause of the mixhıre of fear and fool- 
ishness. Theres the terror of 
high-wire acts, contrasted with ihe 
stupid slapstick antics of clowns, 
and in both areas there's a rough- 
edgel, raw, competitive energy, and 
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But where has all 
the danger gone? 


Canada's ravishing Cirque du Soleil is too seamlessly 
beautiful for legendary ring-master Qerry Cottle 


VE BEEN a circus fan since I 
was eight, and a circus owner 
for the past 24 years. Last 

month, 1 spent 10 days touring 

Europe, during which I watched 14 

performances by 14 separate cir- 


Cuses,. 


Î saw some marvellous, exotic 
and memorable acts, including lwo 


tremendously sharp Russian 


clowns, Dik and Dok, an outstand- 


ing springboard act fron a troupe 
callecl the Pouzanoys, and a brilliant 
Spanish juggler, decked out like a 
bullfighter, called Manuel Alvarez, I 
remember something specific about 
every one of the 14 shows that I 
saw. Every one, that is, except 
Cirque du Soleil, 

Canada’s Cirque du Solejl is in- 
credible, extravagant, exquisite and 
has been hailed as one of the great- 
est circuses the world has ever 
seen. But there's one thing that the 
company's show, Saftimbanco, 
doesn't do, It doesn't provide Jou 
with memorable characters who 
stand out for their personality, their 
daring, or even for their over-the-top 
tackiness. 

‘This is because Cirque du Soleil 

„j i8 an enseınble troupe; a troupe 
which buya in the very best plıysicgl 
circus skills (usually Russian or Ch 
nese), and exploits them. within a 
format which is a cocktail of perfor- 
mance art, theatre, dance and the 
kind of hi-tech effects you'd expect 
from a rock show or a Pop video. 
And central to Cirque's style is the 
anonymity of the performers, hid- 
den behind fantastic masks, and 
gloriously designed body-stockings. 

saw Cirque du Soleil in their 
massive touring tent in Düsseldorf 
This month they are at London's 
Royal Albert Hall. 


Familiarity breeds content 


the honesty and musical sense are 
never in doubt, 

Their project includes not just the 
familiar 16 quartets but an extra 
work, and .that was the piece that 
openeçl this first concert. The Quar- 
tet in F major, with the catalogue 
number of H64, Is Beethoven's own 
arrangement of his F major Piano 
Sonata Op 14 no 1. It is a seamless 
piece of retailoring, in which the 
translations from keyboard figura- 
tion to string articulation have been 
joined invisibly, Ii was deftly played, 

ut tlle, reaponse was not quite as 
Immediately inventive as it might be. 

The major effort was being saved 
for the A. minor Quartet Op 132, 
Each of the Lindsay's concerts in- 
cludes one of the late quartets — 
they will play the B flat Op 130 
twice, the first time ending with the 
Grosse Fuge, the second time with 


. the substitute finale. The journ 


from the world of Op 18, with its orl- 
gins in the works of Haydn and 
Mozart, to this totally new musical 
universe, was a startling one, and 
their playing registered its sense of 
wonder — dappled with the tiniest 
expressive..niudges, and, promptingb 
in the faster mustc, drawn in fine, 
eloquent Jines in the slower sec 
tions, and with the great Hymn of 


Thanksgiving laid out in ۾‎ sequence 
„9f austerely sculpted,paragrapha. ; 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Andrew Clements 


A DISTINGUISHED critic once 
suggested that performances 
and recordings of the supreme mu- 
sical masterpieces should be ra- 
tioned, so thetr unique qualitles 
might be preserved. 

Once upon a time a cycle of the 
Beethoven quartets in the concert 
ball was a rare event, but this Janu- 
ary London concertgoers have the 
possibility of hearing two complete 
cycles within the space of three 
weeks. At the eııd of the month on 
the South Bank, the American 
‘Emerson Quartet begin their sur- 
vey, and last week in the Wigmore 
Hall the Lindsay Quartet started out 
ort their six-concert pilgrimage. 


There is no danger, with the Lind . 


say, of familiarity diminishing the 
impact of theşe extraordinary 
works. There .is no .qther string 
quartet gctiyve today that more faith 
fully and hçnestly responds .to the 
quartefs multiple moods, presents 
„heir world more comprehensively 


and refuses to irnpose a glib stereo- |. 


type on the ا و‎ the sake. of 
istening tq 
Lindsay ig not always 1 comfortablé 


` experience — there are surface im- 


perfedfions I tele API Ta uf 


, cosmêtl¢ effect. 
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God comes 
to Manhattan 


Natasha Walter 


îr Nes' Christmas 
by Oscar Hijuelos 


Hodder & Stoughton 248pp £15.99 


SCAR HIJUELOS has a 

rare talent. Rare, aa in un- 
usual, and rare like a steak — 
julcy, tender and full of blood, 
Hisa breakthrough novel, The 
Mambo Kings Play Songs of 
Love, was a hymn to Cuban 
music, plump thighs and per- 
fumed crotches, Hia new navel, 


Mr [vee Christmas, lin altogether 


leas fleshy, even if it doesn’t ex< 
clude the odd excuralon into the 
gloasy sexuality that has become 
his trademark. 

Spirituality, not aeneuality, is 
the point. Thia ts the tale of a 
foundling boy, with — one ia led 
to believe — some Hispanic 


blaod. In a nice old-fashioned pi- 
caresque structure, we watch Mir 


Ives as a child in a care home, 
then being adopted, finding hia 


talents as an artlst, making close 


friends with Hispanics, getting 
married to a bcautiful Arncricanı 
girl and having a belovecl son. 
Then this sweetly sntisfying 
American drcımı of the small 
marw’s success Îs blown aparl 
one winter day when Iyca"s son 
is shot deud on the street. 

The sucdlilen intrusion of crucl 
meaninglessness leuds Nir lven 
to sacarch desperately for the 
world’s meaning. He does s0 hy 
reading all kinds of half-bakecl 
tracts, bv praying too much and 
going to church, and by making 


contact with his son's nıurdercr, 


whom he eventually meeta and 


forgives. But thia being Hijuelos, 
the apirituality comes with a dis- 


tinct sensual punch. At arıe 
point, when Ives is sketching inı 
a life class and the nale model 
becomes fiercely aroused, the 
model “began to produce from 


his penis a substantial volume of 


a well-known primal resin, the 
color of moonlit pear1.'" And yet, 
is there a touch of easy listening 
about Hijuelos? He piaya with 
grand themes, hut anliy dares to 
do so by making everything just 
a little dinky. In the very first 
paragraph of the novel we learn 
that IİIvea was “nat especially 
bright”, “not wildly funny”, and 
wore a biack-tlbhboned straw 


boater, “which gave him a jaunty 
alr”, You can almost feel the nar 


rator patting him onı the head. 
Indeed, his characters are al- 


"ways 2o neatly packaged, there 


hardly deems any apace for the 
‘emotional looae ênds that would 
make thelr next step intriguing. 
The crowded, wide-screén çira- 
‘maa Of his earller novels are 
therefore more successful than 
‘this litle meditation on onê 
mahı’s atory, which would re- 
quire some existential force to 
apark lt into life, Hijuelos ia far ` 


better at depictng the dellghtg of 
ihe sensual world than the hebu- 


Jus dreams of the nêxt world. 


PUBLISH YOUR WORK 
ALl SUBJECTS CONSIDERED, 


Fletlon. Non-Ficbton, Btogranhy, 
Rallglaus, Poelry, Childrens’, : 
` AUTHORS WORLD-WIDE INVITED 


"Wt or send yulr mahunêript 1b `‘ 


MINERVA: PRESS: ::: 


2 OLD BAOMPTON ROAD, LONDON Wr. GQ: -Î j. 


conceal at once age and dirt, and all 
these caulked together by pins of an 
indecent length and corresponding 
color, When the comb was applied 
to the natural hair, Î observed 
swarms of animalculas running about 
in the utmost consternation . . ." 

There are some big scenes here: 
Scarlett O’Hara puts in a couple of 
appearances, aa does Mires de Winter 
when she unwittingly appears 
dressed as Rebecca, Bul on the 
whole, McDowell's examples are 
more literal than literary, as if grab- 
bing at references to clothes with- 
out heed to content or meaning, sa 
that the power of clothes ls surpris- 
ingly little in evidence, 

Fashion, in its purest senge, is 
about passion and fetish, of which 
only glimpses surface here, in the 
world of French fashion, the cor- 
rupling power of clothes, the miso- 
gyny of some couturiers, or the 
sheer sensuousness of the narrator's 
skills as a seamstress in Alice 
Walker's The Color Purple, In a bril- 
llant passage from Mabel Barnes 
Grundy's An Undressed Heroine, a 
woman, uncharacteristically well 
dressed one evening, accuses her 
lover of “making love to my clothes" 
and senses that, should she marry 
him, his love would fall to "dust and 
ashes at my unsmart feet", 

Ultimately, MeDowell falls in witlı 
the moralists’ prejudice that clothes 
are superficinl by treating then) as 
so, rather than as 4 medium of cx 
pression. Clothes ax descriplion are 
dull. Clothes as insight incl ent 
tiun, ûn the otter hand, flo jiislicie ls 
bntlı literature anrl fashion. 


Passion and fetish as high fashion 


passage from The London Maga- 
zine in 1768, in which the writer vla- 
its an elderly aunt having her hair 
done after nine weeks without wash- 
ing: “When Mr Gilchrist opened my 
aunt's head, as he called it, I must 
confess its effluvias affected my 
sense of smelling disagreeably, 
which stench, however, did not sur- 
prise me when Î observed the great 
variety of materials employed in 
raising the dirty fabrick. False locks 
to supply the great deficiency of na- 
tive hair, pomatım with profusion, 
greasy wool to bolster up the 
adopted locks, and grey powder to 
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material into prosalc and often 
woolly categories — The Power of 
Clothes, The Practical Approach, 
Behind the Scenes, etc. He has a 
taste for hearty humour, rollicking 
rhyme and the nicetiea of conven- 
tion, and seemg at his most comfort 
able detailing the fastidious 
etiquette of the 19th century dandy, 
and, in a chapter entitled The Glitter 
of the Great and Fashionable, in- 
dulging İn protracted inventories of 
the aristocratic wardrobe. 

These historical excerpts tend to 
be tediously elaborate rather than 
vivid, with rare exceptions, such as 


Give A damn . 


Eva MacSweeney 


The Literary Companlon to Fashion 
by Calin McDowell 
Sinclair-Slevenson 452pp £20 


ff OSTUME, dandaical or 
not, is in the highest de- 


gree expressive, nor is 
there any type it may not express,” 
wrote Max Beerbohm in 1896. It 
was thought so expressive by the 
men of Pongo, Nigeria, that they 
obliged their wives to go naked so 
gs not to tempt the men of other 
tribes, as clothing might have done. 

The dilemma of fashion, which no 
one really escapes, is that to ignore 
it you have first to consider it: Lord 
Chesterfield, for example, is twice 
quoted İn this collection admonish- 
ing his son: “Dress is a very foolish 
thing; and yet it is a very foolish 
thing for a man not to be well 
dressed , , .”" And though the idea of 
fashion is greeted with marked anr 
bivalence by the British, we all wear 
clothes and are familiar with their 
power to make us anxious, self-satis- 
fied, seductive, mortified, enviable 
or ridiculous. McDowell would ap- 
pear to have hit on a riclı vein. 

The basis of his selection, how- 
ver, seems to slıy away fon cloth- 
ing af its mosl eloquent. Drawn 
mainly fron the 1tl aud early 20tl 
centuries, with occasiunal surprises 
such as Brel Easton Ellis aul 
Thomas Pynchon, he diviles his 


The subtle art of vulgarity 


Nut only shameless, Sayers was 
flirtatious lo 1h: poi of reckless 
ness: mıany of ler early leller's art 
taken up witlı describing her teenage 
crushes, or what she calls “eracka- 
tions", aud she delights in writing 
home to her parents from Oxford 
with details of her escapades, Yet she 
was also remarkably selfpossessel: 
when her hair began to fall out due 
to illness and stress, she took to 
wearing a silver wig. 

The most revealing {1ettere, 
though, are those thal show Sayers 
at her most vulnerable, particularly 
those to John Cournos, a second- 
rate American novelist, with wham 
she fell madly in love during the 
early 1920s, Cournos was an un- 
pleasant and extremely unscripu- 
lous man; and he and Sayers 
eventually split up because ahe re- 
fused to countenance the use of con- 
traception, which she believed 
would spoil their relationship with 
what she called "the taint of the rub- ` 


, ber shop", 


With characteristic determina- 
flan and recklessness she then 
promptly got pregnant by another . 
man, farmed off her son to the care ; 
of her cousin, the long-suffering Ivy, : 
married the matoring correspon- ' 
dent for the News of the World, and ` 
got down to the serious busineks ûl ' 
becoming a writer, E 

, Barbara Reynolds is already diš-' 
tinguished as the ‘author of tie most ` 
sensible arid scholarly of the various . 
biographies of Sayers (of which 
thére are several, ranging from {he 
simpeiîng to the salAcious), 

This first volume’ of letters goes. 
'up to 1936, covering the ‘period ûf 


Sayers's novel writing, but' before: Î 
her-books on Christianity. CS Lewis’) ` 
thought Sayer's one of the grent Eng-!] 


lial letterwriters — the evitlence for 
‘that will comie hi thé second volume ' 
covering the years wêd Sayers pro- 
‘duced riot only her bëst work but 
her most interesting letters. ` 


Tha Letters of Dorothy L Sayers, 
1899-1936: The Making of a 
Datective Novelist 

ed Barbara Reynolds 

Hodder & Stoughton 421pp £25 


N A lecture on "The Importartce of 
Being Vulgar" Dorothy L Sayers 
once claimed that: “It is, of course, 
all too easy to be vulgar without 
being great; it is not nearly sa easy 
to be great without being vulgar.” 
Barbara Reynolds's collection of Say- 
ers's letters makes the truth of this 
claim embarrassingly clear: Sayers 
was great, but Sayers was vulgar. 
Sayers is of course best known as 
the author of the Lord Peter Wim- 
sey detective novels, but she was 
also an enthusiastic translator of 
Dante, a middling playwright, a 
poor’ pûet, a great Christian apolo- 
gist and, as hêr letters reveal, bold, 
blowsy and a bit of a big-head. Agêd 
13, she complained to her cousin, 
Ivy Shrimpton, that her new gov- 
ernëss “does not really know quite 
enough for’ the post’; a couple of. 
years later Ivy herself is upbralded 
for being inclined to forın a harsh 
judgment, whictl' “will spoll your life 
for you very muçh™, 
Ãs well as being capriclous and 
precocious, the saintly Sayers was, 
unusually frank about matters of 
şex and money (she liked to joke 
that ‘she képt the L in Dorothy. L 
Sayers because if miadè up the sym- 
bols for pouuds, shillings and pence 
— ÊS.D), and perhaps nût surpris-. 
ingly shê $eéms to have bêen well. 
suited to her job during the 1920s as 
an, advertising copywriter with the 
firm of § H Benson. At the height ol, 
' her fame as a novelist, iû much con-' 
1roversy, she even cashed in by write, 
ing a story for a, Horlick§ ûd, which, 
iş, bit like Joanna Trollope wriling 
copy for Hatçey's Bristol Cream, or: 
James Kelman aclvertising scoteli.' - 


Leader in a crisis 


tended the origina version of her 
column to be printed”, 

Future hislorians may conclude 
that the Guardian mishandled tle 
crisis. K lost feninisnı's Grand Old 
Woman. Î would have betrayed Mis 
Moore. If Dr Greer then denied that 
she had not intended the column to 
be printed, I would — by publishing 
her private nemo tû me, or some- 
thing — have betrayed her too. 

The May crisis was the only 
blemish on what was, as this haok 
shows, a good Guarclian year. There 
were, of course, other crises during 
the period in question, The book 
covers them in a section called 
“Niaking News”, There was the mat- 
ter of Mr Jonathan Aitken, the Paris 
writs and the “cod fax”. The courts . 
are apparently involved here, so I 
‘ahall say no more than that by form- 
ing ani alliance between the liberal 
Guardian and the somewhat non-lib- 
eral Mr Mohammed Al Fayed, the 
then editûr was prepared to make 
himself — as he must have known 
he was doing — look ridiculous in 
the eyes of Tory journalists like my- 
self. He thus served the higher, in- 
deed highest, aim. of diverting his 
readers, as well as those of rival pa- 


Pers. 
Elsewhere, the book shows that 


the paper is becoming more’ and, 


more readable and less and less logi- 
cal. Almost anything about Mr Blair, ' 
for example, both wishes him on the < 
country, and warns the country ' 
against him, Good writing should be ! 
both logical and readable. But good ' 
journalism seldomı ia. If it is a choice 
between thëê two,.logic must g0. . 
But then, the Guardian is one of: 
those few publications whose lead-, 
ers expect it to be reaclable. ‘Tha | 
brutes have to be thrown thelr mis-, 
chief. all the tine: .the ,readers, Î 
mean, or perhaps I mea the editors, ' 


Frank Johnsons edilor of the 
Spectator NEE 


Frank Johnson 


The Guardıan Year '95 
8d Georgina Henry 
Fourth Estate 3JOBpp 213.39 


HE GUARDIAN is used to com- 

menting on, say, Bosnia, Rwanda, 
Palestiue, Ireland. But iı May 1995 it 
decided to comment on a crisis. For 
that was the fateful month in wlıich 
Dr Germaine Greer allactked Ms 
Suzanne Moore, All buyers of The 
Guardian Year '95 will turn first to the 
extracts from that troubled tinne. 

But Guardian readers were not 
the first to learn of the gathering 
storm. Dr Greer's aggression 
against Ms Moore took place, not in 
the Guardian, of which she was then 
a columnist, but in the Spectator — 
the Guardian having declined to 
print it. Dr Greer’ excuse waş that, 
she was only respondiiig to an ate. 
tack on her by Mis Moore in some 
diary column; something to do with 
Dr Greer's womb. Whoever struck 
first, the Guardian was now faced 
with civil war, It did what its most fa- 
mous editor, C P Scott, would have 
done. It wrote a leader. 

The leader listed Dr Greer's: 
atrocities against Ms Moore. They 
included aspersions on Mis Moore's. 
“Upstick, her taste in footwear . 
[leader writer's gentility for the fa- 
mous ‘f*** me shoes'], her cleaY- 
age, her manner of speech, her 
weight, her smoking habits and her: 

airatyle", 

Someone thought that the Greer: 
column had better be shown to Ms: 

0ore before going in. Ms Moore: 
could not be found, The leader ex-; 
plained that the authorities then ' 
Bdopted old Scott's solution to all | 
CNSes — “a period of reflection", 

eteupon .Dr Greer. resigned. 
wo days later, the worsening situa- 
on necessitated .another leader. It 
disbelieved “Dr Greer'gs nıost Extra. 


ordinary claim . . . that she never in- 
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Paperbacks 


ت تا ا 
ا Nicholas Lezard‏ 


س 
Sylvle, by Gerard de Nerval,‏ 
tre Richard Sleburth (Penguln‏ 
Syrens, £2.99)‏ 


A BSOLUTELY exquisite novella, |. 
which, in so far as this is re. |. 
motely possible or plausible, does in 
ö0 pages what A La Recherchê does 
at considerably greater length | 
(Proust himself acknowledged this |; 
as one of his inspirations), A story 
of nostalgia, regret, lost love, intr |. 
cately wrought and profoundly mov. | 
ing. “IHusions fall away one after | 
another like the husks of a fruit, and |. 
that fruit is experience," 


All the Trouble In the World, by | 
P J O'Rourke {Plcador, £6.99) 


UBTITLE: “The lighter side af |; 

famine, pestilence, destruction 
and death." You're meant, of course, 
uot to take offence at this, because 
the last thing you want to be 4c- 
cusedl of is having no sense of ur 
mour. This is a string of O'Rourke's 
"pensées" on (he state of the world, 
affable enough in ils way, if you can 
put up with his continual bafflemeut | 
that the worl is nat as well run as, . 
sùy, Fremantle, California. A prime . 
example of a writer who has built a 
sıulccessfiıl career on one joke. 


- 


The Decadent Cookbook, ed 
Alex Martin & Jerome Fletcher 
(Dedalus, £8.99) 


OT JUST fun bul useful, colt 

taining workable recipes fur 
Panda Paw Casserole, Cat In 
"Tumalo Siuce, antl Dog è la Beli : 
("prior lu being killed, the Jog ' 
should be tiecl tn a post for a day 
ancl hit with small sticks, Lu ‘shift 
the fat in the adipose Lissue?), Myr 
incl bloocl salısage recipes, a recipe 
for aye-aye, of which soıne 20 re 
main in the wild, and stories bY 


Louis (le Berniéres, Huysmans, irr ۴ 
evitnbly, andl Charles Lamb on suck | 


ing pig. Nol, as you will have 
gathered, for the squeamish. 


ا 
Revolutlon in the Head: The‏ 
Beatles’ Records and the‏ 
Sixtles, by lan Macdonald‏ 
(Pimlico, £8.99)‏ 


W7 WITH one thing and ar 
oiher — that creepy, botched 
new single, the homage of Oasis, 
the anthology — you can't get aWay 
from the Beatles these days, Beall 
apathy may be setting İn. Macdon- 
ald's book, though, is 10 
warmed-over hagiography. Every 
song the band released is the oc 
sion for a miniessay, detalling 
recording techniques, cultural corr 
text, musical influences, highly ا‎ 
sible stabs at the band's state 
mind, what drugs they were o11, elc. 
No other book traces the arc of 
career with anything approac 
this level of insight or sustained : 
valuable criticism, Did the . 
invent, lead or closely follow 
ion? What “was” all the fuss about 
This book answers all these qUES 
tions and more, honestly and rigor 
ously; Macdonald combines musica! jı 
analysis and acute historical aware” 
ness with jaw-dropping facility. 


کک کے 


سے 


DO YOU HAVE A 
BOOK TO PUBLISH? 


likely lo have paicl off a largely intact 
Viking force, Ancl as well] a» being “û 
spreadler ûf the Christian Messigte, 
he was willing to prufil front {le lrv- 
alalion wreakecl on Ihe Churrh by 
the Viking invasions, Tlıis Alfrecl is a 
meclieva] "all-rounder" bul he is 
particularly adnıirel as a sclıolaı- 
monarch. Smyth's delniled and puy- 
naciously argued book slows iı 
conception of scholarship as a bitle- 
field similar to the “killing grouncls™ 
of the Viking wars. It is no woitler’ 
that for him, even if Alfred is no 
longer the saint in Asser, he remains 
“truly a great king". 


life) and on Asşer's many errors and 
contradiclions. 

Snıyth's disınissal of Asser allows 
hiin to present û nore convincing pic- 
ture of an early medieval king. He ıre- 
jects, Tor example, Asser's deseripliun 
of Allred as chronically ill, Iirst with 
piles, and then with “another more 
severe illness" which was supposecl 
to have plagued him all through the 
time when he was fighting like a will 
boar against the Danes, 

Smyth's Alfred, moreover, not 
only figlıts the Danes, he negotiates 
with hem; even after the victory at 
Edington, Smyth argues, Alfred is 
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AlI-rounder king 


herît the crown of Wessex, despite 
tlıe indications in the Chronicle that 
he was his father’s favourite. But he 
took advantage of the bad luck of 
his elder brothers by ensuring that 
his offspring were more likely to in- 
herit than theirs. largely as a result 
of these precautions, it was under 
the House of Alfred that England 
was united. This legacy must have 
played an important part in his ap- 
peal to the Victorians, who liked to 
think that the centre of their empire 
had an ancient pedigree. 

Both Smyth and Sturdy take on 
the mythical as well as the historical 
Alfred, and both discuss the best 
known myth of all — the cakes, Al- 
fred, on the run from the Vikings in 
Somerset, before he mustered his 
army for the last-ditch victory at 
Edinglon, took refuge with a swine- 
herd, whose wife scolded him for 
neglecting the burning loaves in the 
oven. Although David Sturdy airily 
proposes, in a book which is oflen a 
stodgy mixture of undigested source 
material and speculation, that the 
story "must be the last echo of an in- 
cident from a great epic poem", jt is 
ıısually accepted as a fable. 

Other stories, however, such as 
his winning a reading conıpetition 
against his brothers as a boy, have 
been more readily accepted. If is 
their source, andl the trustworthi- 
ness of il, which is the origin of a bit- 
fer dlispute surrounding Smyth's 
book, These storieş come froin a 
Lite of King Alirexl reputedly wrillen 
during lıis lifetime, by Bislıop Asser 
of Sherborne, which has been 
highly valued as a unique conlenı- 
porary life of an Aııglo-Saxon king. 

Smyth argues persuasively that 
Asser's Life is an early 11th century 
forgery. His attack is based on a 
general distrust of the hagiographi- 
cal scheme of the work (which 
seems to bend the narralive to fit 
the framework of a secular saint's 


David Horspool 


King Alfred the Great 
by Alfred P Smyth 
Oxford 744pp C25 


Alfred the Great 
by David Slurdy 
Constable 298pp £18.95 


JY 1899, a thousand years after 

Alfred the Great's death, Eng- 

land was in the grip of Alfred 
mania. Statues were erected, books 
written, and Queen Yictoria and 
Prince Albert had even named their 
son after the hero-king. But the Vic- 
torians were nol the originators of 
the Alfred myth. Nearly every pass- 
ing century since 889 has seen an- 
other accretion to his legend, since 
the 11th century story of the cakes, 
It is only in our ewn time that Alfred 
has become the almost exclusive 
property of historians and schoo 
children. Following the first world 
war, Alfred's Teutonic roots made 
hin less palatable to the public. 

His namesake Alfred Smyth's 
monumental anû polemical biogra- 
phy demonstrates that not niany of 
the facts behind the legend are ıun- 
contested. Bul few tlispute the core 
of the story, as witnessecl by the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and Alfred's 
own writings. Miost crucially, he saw 
off a Viking force whiclı llerealenerl 
to wipe out Anglo-Saxon rule in 
Eugland. By the time lhe Vikings 
turned their attentions (o Wessex, 
Alfred's homelanucdl, while lie was 
still a boy, they had killeel the rıılers 
of two of the three other major king- 
doms in ninth century England, So 
it seems reasonable t» assume that 
Alfred was ighling for his physical 
as well as his political survival 
when, as king, he at last won a con- 
vincing victory at Edington in 878. 

AÃs the youngest of five sons, Al- 
fredl can never have expected to in- 


sure and duty, the individual anci au- 
thority and so on. People will break 
any law in order to obtain or, if nec- 
essary, manufacture liquor, 

The confict over drink appears 
necessary İn itself, A nation's Silc- 
cess in dealing with clrink slhoulcl 
perhaps be juclged by ils capiity to 
recognise the ambiguous nature of 
this ancient pleasure. In his conclu- 
sion Barr harks back to the cult of 
Dionysus, suggesling that its vinous 
symbolism of the seasons, of death 
and rebirth, was in turn domıesti- 
cated by worshippers of Christ, the 
“true vine" of St John's Gospel. Yet 
Barr's first source for Dionysus is 
Euripides's Bacchae, in which the 
intoxicated followers of the insulted 
god tear a victim limb from limb — 
an image which seems to present a 
considerable challenge to incorpo- 
ration, though similar practices 
have persisted in numerous Christ- 
ian societies. 

it would be interesting to read a 
closer inspection by Barr of the 
drinking lives of the barely visible 
mass of working-class people to 
whom drink has apparently been a 
necessity for survival, but whose 
views are not much recorded. 

‘There is little sense of the politi- 
cal fact of their lives, or of the medi- 
ating function of drink for the 
notoriously drunken British. Are 
they too drunk to rebel? Or is 
drunkenness a rebellion? They re- 
main a mass, a nation without the 
citizenship of pen and paper, The 
Times editorialises, They riot. They 
algo persist with alcoholic lemonade 
in place of port, TT 


Power of the grapes of wrath 


product because it enables agricul 
tural interests to offload surplus 
corn. At another, Hogarth's Gin 
Lane depicts an urban catastrophe 
of alcoholism, sterility, infant mor- 
tali and a declining population in 
the capital, 

The largest beneficiary of Prohi- 
bition, for example, appears to have 
been Canada, where liquor rev- 
enues boomed because the authori- 
ties had the foresight to tax what 
then became illegal imports to the 
US. As a contemporary observer re 
marked: “It was impossible to keep 
liquor from dripping through a dote 
ted red line,” 


ROHIBITION itself is sonıe- 

thing thal Britain was spared. 

Out of a muddle of legisla’ 
tion, policy shifts, political and 
street-level resistance and, above 
all, the ingenuity of thirst, came a 
kind of accommodation between the 
English Sunday, church, state, the 
brewer and the punter. Barr's ab- 
sorbing study deliberately reaches 


beyond its apparent confines to de- 


pict, repeatedly and amusingly, the. 


fissure between a society's Ideas of 
itself and its true nature, While, be- 
hind a bambardment of facts, Batr 
is quietly making a libertarian case 
and implying that drink gets the 
blame for ill produced elsewhere, 
the underlying truth :seems ta he 
that drink is ap enduring site of can- 


flict between order and chaos, plea». 


into the Bosphorus. Drink: An Infor- 
mal Social History is liberally spiced 
with these side-splitlers. History, ac- 
cording to Andrew Barr, is largely 
staffed with crackpois and morons. 
The subsequent reflection that the 
stories are here because they're 
true ia sobering, and leads the 
reader on tO the books central 
theme, which is power. 

During the first world war Lloyd 
George declared: “We are fighting 
Germany, ûüistria and drink; and, as 
far as Ican see, the greatest of these 
three deadly foes is drink." The first 
war marked a watershed in the his- 
tory of drink in Britain, for it saw 
the introduction of the strict licens- 
ing laws which it has taken most of 


this century to change. The ostensF . 


ble reason for the end of allday 
opening was to ensure that the fac- 
tory workers were in a condition tO 
produce the munitions and equip- 
ment with which to prosecute the 
war. The necessities of the time 


, should not, however, disguise the 


state's and the upper classes' peren- 
nial anxiety about the behaviour end 
attitudes of the lower orders. 

Barr ranges widely about the 
world {from an admittedly Euro- 


. pean perspective); he id particularly . 


interesting İn his readings of the re- 
lations between the powers-that-be 


and alcûhol in the‘British Isles, He 


charts a complex set of negotiations 


between morality and economics: at | 


one: ttme gin becomes aû patrlotic 


Sean O’Brien 


Drink: An Informal Soclal Hlstory 
by Andrew Barr 
Bantam 4CÛpp £16.99 


[ 1656, Mehmed Koprulu, 


Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, learning of the popularity of 
coffee houses, donned a disguise 
and went to see far himself. He was 
alarmed to find the customers mak- 
ing free with their opinions, criticis- 
ing the ruling council and in general 
behaving as though the conduct of 
the state were any of their business, 
The Vizier then prohibited such 
gathering-places. Those who in- 
fringed the law would be in the first 
inatance cudgelled; if found guilty of 
a second offence they would be 
sewn into a leather bag and hurled 
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Motor Racing 


Ford to back 
Stewart team 


Alan Henry 


HE high-proftle new partmer- 

ship between Jackie 
Stewart's fledgling grand prix 
tcam and Ford for the 1907 sea- 
son was officially announced [ast 
week at the Detroit Motor Show. 

Stewart Grand Prix, as the 
team wifi be tilled, have a five- 
year agreement, belleved to bte 
worth £50 million, for thc excliu- 
alive use of Ford's Formula One 
engines and will take over sup- 
plics of the three-litre Zetec-R 
V1Oa when Ford's current can- 
tract with tlie Swiss-based 
Sauber tecanı expires at the end 
of this year. 

“This announcement will put 
an end to speculation concer n- 
ing Ford’s cnmmitment to F1," 
said Stewart, “Ford is commit- 
led toe raising thc level of its 
involvement in the sport, and 
that commitment will be for the 
long term," 

Stewarl's new operation will 
be based ut prcıniscs in Niltorn 
Keynes where his son's team, 
Paul Slewrurt Ruvingt, already has 
Us hendgnarturs. Siewart junior 
wîl! he managing director of 
Stewart Grand rîx and thc ux- 
isting team will wind down ils iıı- 
volvement in other singleé-sealer 
categories at the cııd of (he com- 
ing Scason tu concentrate exchu- 
sively on F1. 

The first Slcwart-Ford F1 car 
is expectecl to bu ready lo test by 
autunın. 


5 English colany cöonfusad with 
suburb? That's ef! right then 
(3,1.,4,5( 

6 Composer of "Tha Martyred 
Mountain” (5,4) 

7 Adriatic merchantrnan strikas a 
hopeful note irıside (6) 

§ Saw the negative principle In 

loss of tension (6} 

10 Hell of a clue for Pl! (10,3) 

14 Marsuplal, a stunner, in lhe 
fashion of a carnivore {5,4} 

15 Fart Iin a short day has "a 
gflevous faul” {8) 

18 A boy to call up male volce chair 
in unison? (2,3,3) 

18 Non-vocal beat? (6) 

19 Drecige the River Swan? (6) 

22 Fishy drawing of 10 down in 
water (5) 


Last weak’'a solutlon 
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wrantioual did not, Tu Rams’ ros 
conplete footballer’ was liflecl on lo 1 
siruleher, his bharels lnekerl aruunrl 
his righl knee. 

Light niuutes laler Stimit was 
joined in he dressing rooın by his 
fellow defencler Rowelt, who was 
sent oll afler prevenling Deane 
from sprinting clear by using his 
right arm to pull thw the Leeds 
forward. 


„ Brian Deane finds the top corner for Leeda Unitecl's eeunllser 


Wilkinson afterwarcls. “We are art 
Ilunest sitle andl lodlay we dug oui 
selves od of a hale.” 

Events after the inlerval were in 
nıarked contrast to a first half singu- 
larly lackmg in appeal, although 
Derby were deall two major binws in 
quick succession. Midway through 
the half Deane rose snarly and in- 
tact from an innocuous collision with 
Igor Stimac, but Derby's Croatian in- 


CIrYDtIC CrOSSWOIQd by Araucaria 


21 Schlgm from church during 


working period? (9) 


23 American writer backed In to 


` knock down our leaders (3,6) 


24 Author of "Reflections of a . 


Governess”? (5) 


25 Under 50% belng under 18 (8) 
26 Big gun at billiards (6) 


1 Called once aboul firms at great 
expense (4,4) 
2 One who makes nates with pipa 


{8) 
3 Fras OTE PES 
.from'(6) 


1,4 Ancient patriarch in rash 
development by fiery chariot 
racer? {6,8} . 


9 Electric company gets a bia 


shock on tha Lizard (5] 

10 Push-chair, a pêt project with an 
infestatlon (4,6) 

11 Waoocdwork at lhe fish gate (9) 

12 A month in Špaln is a nulsance 
5) : 

13 Talk books? (5,7) 

17 Consequences, etc., of Prague 
morals? (7,5) 

20 Beast expressed satisfaction 
about oraving (5) : 


Inside jol . 


post, Brian Deane equalisecl by stalb- 
bing iı a Dorigo cross whiclr hal 
been helped un its way by Yeboah. 

The tie was (leep into arlded tinıe 
before it was settled. Gary McAllis- 
ter pushed iı the clecisive third after 
Derby had failed tû intercept 
Beeneyv's hııge clearance, then Tony 
Yeboalı cruelly lobberl another. 

“My lot will cIrive me crazy, Lhey'1l 
send me to an early grave,” said 


aUUARDIAN WEEKLY 
Januêry 14 19986 


| ای‎ FA Cup third round: Derby County 2 Leeds United 4 


Demolition Derby in injury time 


A 


N ENRAPTURED Baseball 
Ground crowd rose as one af 
the final whistle after a lav- 
ishly entertaining nıatch. Tlıey had 
seen Leeds claw their way back irıto 
a tie that hal been slipping away 
Ironı them to beat Derby with two 
injury-time goals to earn a fourth- 
round trip to Bolton. 

Although Derby had had to play 
for almost an hour with 10 men after 
Gary Rowett's dismissal, the First 
Division leaders hal taken a 2-0 
lead early in ıe seconcl half. 

On the previous weekend Leeds 
hal played for 73 minutes against 
a Everton sile reduced tu 10 men 
bul had perlormecl ineplly in a com- 
prehensive (lefeat. ‘That Tesson ap- 
peared to lave been ignored as 
Derby strııck twice in two minutes, 

Maco Gahbiaclini benefited fron 
a deflection to crash iN a rising 
drive, then Paul Simpson snaked 
out lis leg between the dithering 
Palmer ancl the hesitani Beeney to 
push into an unguarrlecl net. But 
Derby had peakecl too early. 

Alhough Leecls's rak inconsis- 
lency musl have Howard Wilkinsoıs 
walehing his term from belhincl 
knattecl hands, he neerl not have 
sorriecl himself here, lt was a slrug- 
gle bul eventually Derby were str 
dued, Hefeatetl on home suil [or the 
jist time since October — whe 
they were eliminatecl from (he Coca: 
Cola Cup by the saıne opponents. 

Curiously, tlie goals continued to 
cûme In pairs. Sixty-six seconds 
after Cary Speed had planted a 
sweet left-fuoli shot inside the far 


Rugby Union Heineken European Cup final 


Every which way Toulouse 


Fears that the final migh1 be ru- 
inedl as a speclacle by {he heavy 
rainfall over lhe weekend were 
quickly clispelled by the French 
backs, who relished the billiar- 
table surface tlhe Arms Park 
grountîstaff hatl preparecl. The men 
of Toulouse, some of whoın will be 
in the France team dgainst England 
next week, denıouslrated a remark- 
able apþility sutldenly to open up 
areas of unmarkerl space ancl pun- 
ish errors wilh a lightning counter- 
attack. 

Emile Ntamack, the Toulouse 
captain, welcamed the opportunity 
his club will have to defend their 
title in a genuinely pan-European 
competition next season, “We have 
won our domestic clıanıpionship 
fwice in a row so it was more İImpor- 
tant for us this season to enter Eu- 
rope and wir this event for the first 
time, We have. now made certain by 
winning’ that we'll be م‎ the Euro- 
pean Cup next season." 

It says much for the classic skills 
of Toulouse that the return of 
Jonathan Davies, who replaced the 
centre Mark Ring at half-time, was 
overshadowed by the shrewdly 
judged performances of Deylaud, 
Castaignède and the rangy fullback 
Ougler. !, 

The Cardiff ا‎ though, had 
plenty to be proud of, maintaining 
discipline and momentuon İn face of 
the traditional IYench forward 
blend .of tlle good, the 9 and the 


:.1 ugly. 
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Robert Armstrong 
at Cardiff Arms Park 


PENALTY in tlie last nıinuute of 
extra line earned (he French 
champions Toulouse a 21-18 victory 
over Cardiff and the inaugural Heînt- 
ken European C Up, and a hanclsonıe 
win bonus of £1,300 a man from 
their grateful club comınittee. 
Thontas Castaignêrle, at 20 the ris 
ing star of French rugby, paved the 
way for a deserved tritunph with a 
try, & drop goal and a vital pass for a 
touchdown by Jerome Cazalbou. 
Tonı Kiernan, the former Ireland 
back, presenled the seven-kilo 
silver trophy to the winners, The 
Welsh champions will be concerned 
Jess about passing up the £1,000 
each on offer for a win than their 
failure to cross the French line in 
113 „Minutes of pulsating football. 
tir points came from six penal 
ties by the fly-half Adrian Davies, 
0 had only limited opportunities 
lû galvanise his three-quarter line. 
Owever, the intense competitive 
«j| ality of the tinal offered a fitting 
ı| max to a conıpetition that is des 


: ;| fined to dominate club rugby in Ew 


pe within a season or two, 

Nu doubt the English and the 

ls who will enter the event under‏ ا 
revised format next autunın were‏ 

:Î envious of the live television expo- 


: 2 their Welsh neighbours te- 


tlved from the semi-final stange.. 


ardiff have certainly won new ad- . 
fj ers outside the principality. 


danay 1 4 


the me Dut 2 
PHOTO. DINE ` 


slip olf Pollock. Robin Smith, f 
added 44 runs with Thorpe, £ 
caught by another poor Orchard 
cision alter pushing forward i 
Adams, the ball deflecting fronl 
front pad and past his glove it 
wicketkeeper, The end camê st: 
Peter Martin hooked Poli : 
long leg where Adanıs miki 
steepling catch look easy. 


ج 
4 


Final scoreboard: England, 1% 
and 157; South Africa, 244 Bd i: 
for O. South Africa won by 1Û kz 


SOPHISTICATED 7 

machine which may lol 
cleathı knell for ıhe drug cheatsi 
pecled to nake its Olympic de 
Atlanta this sumıuer, The 
high-resolution mass SPEctOM’ 
will enable experLa to delect di 
laken by participanls $¥ 
muntlıs before (hey compete. 


Û OUNIY champions Wri 
shire have ruled out a 0Ê 


resign Brian Iara after ret 


lhey were close lo agreeing FC 
with Soulh African fast bot 
Shaun Pollock, Lara asked lo ¥" 
leased from lis three o 
becuse of exhaustion three 
igo but nnnountetl on Su 
open to offer. 


USTRALIA'S Michael Lym 


the greatest polnts ار‎ : 


world rugby — his tally 


911 points at Test level — sf 
three-year deal on Monday û fulkb 
the Lonclon club Saracens. | 


lon 2; Hartlepool 1, Scarborough 


ار 
Î Exeter 1. Leading posftlonsî 1, i‏ ; 


43k 2. Gillingham (22-43; 3, Preston 


TENNENTS SCOTTISH oun 1 
round! Ayr O, Rosa County 2: r 
8 . 


2, Fraserburgh 2. 


| 
BELL'S scottish tle ا‎ $o 


N‏ ا et‏ ا ;1 ier,‏ ا 


poslti اا‎ 
dine palo ا‎ 


rkiea 2,.Hamiion 1;.6t JohratorêS 

ae. 
8 sitionst 

2, 2, Dundee Ltd 21-373, Dune? 


Leading posltlora: 1. Ligel 
2, Brechin {18:32); 3, Ross Q9 


. . Hudson’s throw hits 


ear Len 
„Ba; 2, Celle | 


First at Divlelonı Clydabank 1, اا‎ 


Third DIVlslon: Arbroath f: ا‎ 


Orchard bioanier 
survives, only to be outed by the TV replay 


they reduced the home side to 171 
for nine, but then Dave Richardson 
and Paul Adams, playing only his 
second Test, added 73 for the last 
wicket to the delight of the packed 
crowd, Adams was out for 29 while 
Richardson remained unbeaten on 
54, South Africa's total of 244, a lead 
of 91, culled from nowhere, re 
versed the whole tone of the clay. 
When Atherton, so often the corner- 
stone of the England side, fell for’ 10, 
the tourists were in trouble, 

Alec Stewart was caugln al first 


BREWSTER 
launched another attempt lo bDe- 
come the first woman to sail solo 
east-to-west around the work] wlen 
she left the Brazilian port of Santos 
last week, An earlier bid by {he lone 
sailor, who left Southampton nboartl 
ihe 67ft Heath Insurecl in lite Octo- 
ber, was invalidated when her boal 
sustained consiclerable camage incl 
she hal to make a detour to luitve it 
repaired. 


ONICA SELES, wlio has nol 

playecl tennis sine she lost tle 
US Open final 10 Grertuany's Steffi 
Gral four montlıs ago, plans lo cont- 
pete in all four Grancl Slanı louırnit- 
mens this year with Wimbledon, 
the only major event she laa never 
won, aş. her main target. Seles, in 


, Sydney to take part in this week's 


New South Wales Championship, 
said shg İintendê to play a full tour- 
nament Schedule over the next 12 
monthis, plus appearances in the - 
Olymple Games in Atlanta and the 
Federation Cup. 


Football results E 
EUS ETRE SAPS EEE 


` FA CUP Third Rûundt Araanel 1, Sheft Ud 


1: Bamaley O, Oldhem O: Birmingham 1, 
Wioverhanpton 1; Bradiord C 0, Balton 3: 
Gharilon 2, Shafl Wed O, Chelaes 1, 


îi; Wraxharn 
Yû: Reading 3, Gingham 1: ٍ 1 
e Portsmoulh 1, Nottm . 
; Swindon 2, 0 
, QPR 2; Walsall, 1, Wigan O; Walford 1, 
mblşdon 1; West Ham 2, Souilhend 0. 


ENDSLRKIGH LagUz: Second Dlvlislonı 
Rohan a ٢ 2 Lending 2 2 
- 1 Cite (played 22, pinta 44) 2 SWI 
2-44): 3, Blsckpoql 2. 20 


deed he had committed a double 
error, by not ueing the technology 
on a4 close line-call and then by mak- 
ing a botch of the decision. Instead : 
of laying down the law to Cronje, 
however, he was persuaded to con- 
sult Steve Randell, the Australian of , 
ficial. As a result of that he called for 
the replay, which of course showed 
Thorpe to be out, Orchard then re- 
versed his original decision. 

` That Orchard made a huge initial 


it goes further at this level, for the 
International Cricket Council regu- 
lations for Test matches, agreed last 
October, state unequivocally not 


the umpire to make use of the re- 
play but that to do so constibutes dlis- 
sent. 

In this case, Cronje and others in 
his side not only implored Orchard 
to think again but in effect coerced 
an umpire into reversing a decision. 
Raymond Illingworth, chairman of 
England selectors, said he felt the 
right decision had been made but 
that thé way it came left much to be 
desired, 

England were dismissed for 153 
an the firat day, Robin Smith being 
the only batsman to offer any resis- 
tance with a gritty 66. In the 20 
overs that South Africa were al- 
lowed in reply they lost two wickets, 
including their captain, for 44. 

England's spirits were high when 


Rush: amos 


final. Johnson Was at the club for 
more than 10 years a8 player angl 
coach and succeeded Tony Barrow ' 
as team boss in 1988. St Helens cap- 


after a thiree-match ban, went into 
the match with. 996 points to credit 
„and ended it with a career total.of 
1,020 after contributing 24 points to ‘ 
the total. The Great Britain scrum- 
half kicked 12 goals and had a hand 


tumbled as ‘the Sainlş eared the 
biggest wih yet in a Trophy semi- 
final and also inflicted the heaviest 
defeat in Warrington's history. In ' 
the çther semi-final, Wigan hum- 
blèd Leeds 38-18, 


iBERTO TOMBA produced an- 

other brilliant second run to 
record hia third consecutive slalom ' 
victory in. the men's Alpine skiing 
. World Cup race at Flachau, Austria, ; 
on Sunday, The Italian, fourth going 
into fhe second leg, clocked the sec-. 
önd-best ê of S3iec and a Win-ı 
ning çombined ' time ‘of 1 min. 
41.05sec, Sweden's Kristina Andere 
son won the first: World Cup slalom , 
.of her 12-year career at Maribor, 
Şlavenla, with a combined timie of 1 
تخد ا ا‎ 0 GS 


:Î error of judgment was obvious, But 


| only that players must uot appeal to 


:| tain, Bobby Goulding, refreshed 


.Î in 12 of hls side's 14 tries. Records 


'| Grlckaet Fifth Test: South Africa v England 


England’s dismal roll-over 


a controversy over the dismissal of 


The left-hander, i in his first signif 
icant innings of the series, had ` 


„reached 59 when he played a deliv 


ery from the [eftarm spinner Paul 
Adams off his hips to short fine leg 
and was called for a ruq by Mike 
Watkinson. Thorpe was late setting 
off, and the sharp Hudson made a 
direct hit qn the stumps at the 
bowlers end with Thorpe strug- 
gling to make his ground, 

It appeared to be a clear case for ` 


the third umpire and his video re- 


play but Daye Orchard, the home ` 
umpire, trusted his own judgment 
and ruled in Thorpe's favour. 

What followed was unedifying, 
quite contrary to the regulations 
under which Test.matches are now 
played, and a further example, of 
how the television tail is wagging 
the cricket dog. 

The braadcaster's response to the 


incident was to replay it instantly, 


which meant it was seen in the 


„many hospitality boxes and bars 


around the ground. The denizens 
saw that, far from being home and : 
dry, Thorpe was out by at least a 
foot, A roar went up, alerting the 
fielding side, and the South Africa 
captain Hansie Cronje immediately 
spoke to Thorpe and Orchard. 
Orchard, correctly, took the view 
that he had made a decision and 
that was it, right or wrong — and in- 


30 SPORT 


Mike Salvey in Cape Town 


N THE end South Africa won at a 
canter in the afternoon Cape . 
sun. Asked to nıake only 67 to 


win after tea, Andrew Hudson (27) 


and Gary Kirsten (41) made such . 
merry way at another packed New- ' 
lands that ît was all ûyer in lesa than 
16 overs, The winning boundary, hit . 
hy Kirsten off Graeme . Hick, ' 
sparked a cacophony of celebration. 

This wirı by 1Q wickets came after 
a spirited England fightback, with a ' 
fifth-wicket partnership of 72 from 
Graham Thorpe and Hick taking the . 
tourists into credit. It even threat- 
enêd to make batting life hard for 
South Africa as Hick launched an . 
asgault on the left-arm spinner Paul 
Adams, which included two huge 
straight sixes in a row. 

But then Hick fell leg: before to 
ane that kept low from Shaun Pol- 
lack, who produced an inspired 
spell of fast bowling. It gave Pollock 
the best figures of his brief Test ca- 
reer, five for 32, and South Africa . 
the series: the last six England wick- 
ets fell for only 19 runs, the final 
four in the apace of 10 balls, as the 
tourists were diamissed for 157, lt 
was a3 if the fight had drained out of 
England, 

So a series that for four matches 
had plodded along like a coalman's 
horse finished in a tumble of wick- 
ets and a blaze of boundaries — and 


Sports Dlary Shiv Sharma 


Rush hour of glory 


wall and Oxford ended as draws. 
Full resutts, below right, 

The FA Cup on Saturday followed 
the Premiership in sweeping away 
restrictions on European Union 
players in the wake of the Bosman 
judgment, Clubs can now field as 
many EU players as they require. 


OOTBALLERS Bruce Grobbe- 

laar, Hans Segers, John Fashanu 
and the Malaysian businessman 
Heng Suan Lim, facing charges con- 
cerning matchrigging, were further 
remanded to appear at a committal 


hearing at E on March 18. 


LE likely to meet Ju ' 

8 in the summer in the 
United S States for the first time since 
the 1985 Heysel Stadium tragedy. 
The clubs have agreed plans for a 
friendly match in Boston, possibly 
o1 August 11, . 


9 AUL LAKE has lost his long and 

courageous hattle against io- 
jury. Ii one qf the most determined ! ! 
efforts to rebulld a sporting career, 
the Manchester. Çity player had: 
„Surgery on his knee 14 timês in flve 
"years. But the forecasts of a 15th op- 
eration has finally broken, his re, 
solve. Lake, who made his debut for 
City in 1987. and hit trouble three. 
years later, said: *AlJl I ever wanted 
to do was pull on the blue shirt of 

: City iat one mûre time," 


Vania Rugby League 
êlub’gs Australian bûş, . Brian 


Johnson, qult after his team suf. 


fered a fecord 804 hümiliatlon by St 
ا‎ in the Regal Trophy’ semi: 


the New Year Honours" List, was 

on the substitutes’ bench for Liv- 
erpool’s third-round FA Cup match 
against Rochdale. But within min- 
utes of taking the field, he had fired 
edl his team into a five-goal lead — 
and himself into the record books, 

lt was Rush's 42nd FA Cup goal 
and it took him past the competi- 
tion's alltime top scorer, Denis Law. . 
Stan Collymore continued his recent 
good form to score a hatirick as 
Rochdale were given a 7-0 drubbing. ' 

AJl the major teams who went 
into the competition were still there ; 
at the end, Holders Everton were . 
held 2-2 by Second Division Stocle- 
port while Les Ferdinand e an 
equaliser deep into injury time 
against Chelsea t0 keep Newcastle 
United's treble dream alive, Sunder 
land d almost caused a major upset 

against Manchester United at Old 

Trafford. United were trailing 1-2 


| AN RUSH, awarded an MIBE in 


until Eric Cantona brought the ' 


scores [evel 10 minutes from time. 

Hereford, from the bottom half of 
the Third Division, were another 
club that came close to glory. Tak- 
ing on Tottenlıam Hotspur, they 
held their Premiership opponents to 
a 1-1 draw, despite their captain 
missing a penalty. 


Sheffield United live to fight an, 
othér . day. Dane Whitehouse ' 
grabbed an equaliser 11 nılnutes. 


from time to earn them a replay 
against Arsenal. Ian Wright was the 


„scorer for the Gunners. 
' Amoug the clubs. through to tlie: 
fourth'round are Aston Villa, Leeds 


United, Bolton; ۰. Middlesbrough, 
Coventry, QPR andi West Ham. 


Matches between Manichester City 
and Leicester, Ipswich, aûd 


burn, Stoke and Nottingham Fo 


Watford and Wimbledon and Mil 1: 
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